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LUMMUS THERMEX FEEDER 


Removes hulls without crushing. Has very 
efficient After Cleaner. Hot Air Attach- 
ment also removes fine trash. Excellent 
companion for Multi-Jet Gin and Super-Jet 
Cleaner. 

Completely accessible. Easy to operate 
and maintain. Permanently lubricated. 


Write for Bulletin No. 618 


LUMMUS 
COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia, Memphis, Tennessee 





More Than 1800 


CONTINENTAL Lint Cleaners 


Now in Service 


Latest and the greatest addition to Continental's complete, time- 
tested line of gin machinery is this Lint Cleaner, first manufactured for 
the market in 1948. It has filled a longfelt need for a cleaner that would 
reduce to a minimum the margin between hand-picked and mechan- 





ically gathered cotton. 
Improves any grade of cotton regardless of trash content. 
Removes motes, hulls, leaf particles with maximum efficiency. 


Consumes very little power. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ° DALLAS * MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Yoblu-...0w COST... 


The Beene Planting Company’s gin is {MULTIPLE ENGINE INSTALLATIONS 


operating the following with dependable, 
low-cost power from two MM 1210-12A 
engines: 


5—80 Saw Continental Model F-3 Brush Gins 
5—80 Saw Continental 4-X Huller-Cleaner- 
Feeders 

1—5-80 Saw Model "40" Condenser 

1—5-80 Saw Submerged Lint Flue System 

1—Continental Double Box Simplex 
Hydraulic Press 

1—Continental E J Mechanical Tramper 

1—Conveyor-Distributor Elevating System 

1—45" Suction Fan 

1—72" Revolving Drum Separator 

1—Pure Seed Blower with Drag Belt 

1—Seed Scale 

2—Roots-Connersville Pressure Blowers 

3—72" Continental Impact Cleaners 

2—Continental Triple Saw Burr Machines 

2—Continental 4-Trough Driers 

2—45” Hot Air Fans 

1—30” Hull Fan with Intake and Discharge 


Pipe 
1—35” Hull Fan with Intake and Discharge 
Pipe 
1—Line of Hull and Mote Conveyors under 
Gins 
1—Add'l 72” Revolving Drum Separator 
1—Add'l 50” Revolving Drum Separator 


See Your MM Dealer-Distributor 
or Write 
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Two MM 1210-12A engines furnish complete power for the large mod- 
ern gin plant of the Beene Planting Company at Bossier City, Louisiana. 

Since power requirements for their gin stands and the cleaning and 
drying equipment were about the same, two 1210-12A’s were the ideal 
installation. A single 1210-12A easily drives the gins while the other 
1210-12A supplies ample power for all the cleaning and drying equip- 
ment. This resulted in very low-cost installation due to low cost per hp 
of MM engines and minimum installation work. 

MM's high production and standardized parts make possible low cost 
per hp and the best in parts service. Gin operators find that by the use 
of the front power take-off and master clutch they can add MM single 
engines or convert to MM grouped engines that provide the right 
amount of power at the /east cost! In addition they are able to use the 
lowest cost fuels available because MM 1210-12A engines are factory 
equipped for natural gas or LP gas. Built-in gear reductions provide 
choice of power shaft speeds for direct drive application to eliminate 
belts, pulleys, idlers, and bearings. 

Plan now to see your nearby MM representative for complete facts on 
lowest cost per hp and a grouped engine layout to fit your floor plan. 


INNEAP 
MINNE L 


APO 
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YOU benefit when YOU help 


PREVENT 
SEED ROT 
SORE SHIN 


PROPER TREATMENT PAYS MANY WAYS: 


You help the growers and yourself when you 
make sure cottonseed for planting is carefully 
treated with ‘“Ceresan.”’ For ‘‘Ceresan” protects 
both the seeds and the seedling plants from seed rot 
and sore shin, diseases which have been on the in- 
crease in some areas. And ‘‘Ceresan”’ also heads 
off other diseases, including seed-borne anthracnose 
and angular leaf spot. 


Better yields are the pay-off for growers who get 

good disease control and good stands of cotton 

from your “‘Ceresan’”’ treated seed. In fact, cotton 

yields often increase as much as 40 per cent from seed treated 
according to the ‘‘Ceresan”’ chart at the right. 


More cotton to gin as well as repeat business in seed treating 
are the benefits of doing a thorough job of ‘“‘Ceresan’’ seed 
treatment. When your operators apply the right amount of 
“‘Ceresan,” seed treatment pays off for you and your customer 
on all cottonseed worth planting. 

For full details on effective seed treating, ask for Du Pont’s free 
handbook ‘‘How to Treat” (A-7585). For your copy, write Du 
Pont, Semesan Section, Wilmington, Del. 


@ With all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning statements on use of 
product cre given, read them carefully 


Listen to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America” Tuesday Nights, NBC Network 


GUPOND CERESAN 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





2% “Ceresin” Dry 60z. 100 lbs. 
“Ceresan”’ M Dry or 


2° “Ceresan” Dry 402. 100 lbs. 
“Ceresan’’M Dry or 


2° “Ceresan” Dry 90z. 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan’’ M Dry or 


RECOMMENDED RATES 
OF DUPONT SEED TREATMENT 


MECHANICALLY DELINTED 
COTTONSEED 


Slurry 30z. 100 Ibs. 


ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 


Slurry 20z. 100 Ibs. 


FUZZY COTTONSEED 


Slurry 4'40z. 100\bs. 








BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE GREATEST 
RAYER BUY YET 


PRICED 
WITH THE 
LOWEST 





WITH OR WITH-, --7/ 
‘OUT CULTIVATOR & 


= OM FO : ae _ 
“ T. M. Reg. Rl ey Easy to mount with or without cultivator. 


CULTIVATOR MOUNT Engineered for attachments for other crop spray- 


TT Y ing. Adjustable nozzle spacing for any width row. 
Ne PRA ER Adjustable boom height. 


PATENT PENDING Extension booms available to convert standard 2- 
row model to 4 or more rows as illustrated above. 





: Complete with adjustable drops for between-row 
Dealers Prefer The Leader in Sales. In independ- spraying. 
ent surveys conducted by a leading dealer publication Hollow cone tips (specified by cotton spraying 
and 7 leading state farm papers, more dealers in 9 experts) standard equipment. 
nen. farm states expressed a preference for Full floating gear operated positive pressure pump. 
4-OMF-ORZ Sprayers over any of more than 70 other PO ole 
brands. hose. Rugged 
That’s pretty good evidence this new GOMFOR, Gronees 
Cotton Sprayer is worth investigating yourself. It’s C 
tested and proved, backed by a dependable manu- pee mea sae 
facturer, and priced to attract customers. So get the any standard 


£-O-MF: 55 gal. drum 
facts on 40MF-OR- today. (not furnished.) 


Order through Your Jobber or Write Direct 
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SPEEDING COTTON HARVESTS... 
RUST COTTON PICKER 


EQUIPPED TO OPERATE 
EITHER AS A TWO ROW 
OR TANDEM MACHINE 


In Tandem (one unit behind 
the other) 1 acre per hour 


In Two Row (one unit on 
each row) 2 acres per hour 





Vastly improved in the last 3 years. 

Low operating and maintenance cost. 
Considerate to green bolls. 

Harmless to plant itself. 

Gets less trash than any other cotton harvester. 


Easily maneuverable (because weight is light, evenly dis- 
tributed) will turn on either drive wheel. 


Accessible, easy to repair. 


ao ae E Et b PEAR 4 0 # i he C 
write... tf & 


(MAKERS OF THE RUST COTTON PICKER) 
PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
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POX AINE YI ORS ne 4 foveal ees 


This Myers rear-mounted tractor sprayer is spe- 
cially designed to provide cotton growers with an 
efficient, low cost power sprayer for cotton crops. 
It is also adaptable to all other low pressure spray- 
ing needs, and does not impair the efficiency of 
the tractor for regular duty. 


The entire sprayer assembly is easy to mount and 
versatile. Gear pump is mounted on tractor 
power shaft. A manifold consisting of pressure 
gauge, relief valve and control valves to boom dis- 
charge can be located within reach of operator. 
Spraying pressures range from 20 to 100 Ibs 


The boom is carried on the axle and drawbar. It 
is equipped with a spring safety hinge to prevent 
breakage. Boom widths are for 2, 4, 6 or 8 rows 
and are adjustable for rows from 32” to 42”. 
Wings on the 4, 6 and 8 row booms may be 
folded back for transporting with tractor. Fit- 
tings permit the use of either drop pendants or 
overhead nozzles. By changing nozzles, the same 
equipment can be used to apply defoliants when 
the cotton crop is ready to harvest or for weed 
or pest control in other crops. See your Myers 
dealer for complete information or fill out and 
mail coupon today. 


—- 
HE, wR ciove 


FREE CATALOG on sprayers. 20 pages 
of photos, specifications, helpful infor- 
mation on spray equipment. 


g009-L1 
©. €O., Ashiand, Obie 


ed Sproyer 
9 Equipment 


gE. MYERS & BR 
Bulletin on 
Catalog on 


THE F. = 
Please send: 


Tractor-Mount 
Myers Spray! 


Nome_———— 
Address— 

A complete line of power sprayers TT ary 
— 2-wheel, 4-wheel, and skid 
types for use with guns or booms. 
Pressures from 30 to 800 Ibs. 


County 
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TWO NEW, HARD WORKING 
IMPLEMENTS —THAT CAN DO 
A REAL JOB FOR YOU 


SERVIS MULTIPLE-BLADE STALK SHREDDER 


Three horizontally ro- 

tating blades, four sta- 

tionary blades cut full 

57” swath. Sturdy rear 

hitch for disc harrow per- 

mits shredding and turn- 
Be arate : ‘ ing under toughest stalks 
in one operation to enrich soil. Excellent for cutting cotton, corn, broom corn, 
sage brush, wildrose, pecan sprigs, etc., with minimum power. 


it 


“WHIRLWIND” TERRACER AND SERVIS ANGLEDOZER 


The “Whirlwind” builds one mile of broadbase or channel type Government 
terrace in 10 hours. More than 5,000 in service. Over 10 years proven quality. 
Excellent for wide drainage ditches. Servis “Angledozer” is a sturdy multi-purpose 
implement easily attached and operated for making fills, road work, and as 
snow plow. 


HUDSON AUTOMATIC ROW MARKER 


Lays off straight, evenly spaced rows automatically! Free-swinging boom and coil 
spring direct marker into proper position. Driver never leaves seat. No ropes or 
chains to pull. Makes sharp turns. Easy to attach. Fits most model tractors. For 
2-, 3-, or 4-row operation. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1000 Singleton Boulevard - Dallas, Texas Box 1590 


BMWA VV VCS VV SSS SS vr SB Se eSSBSBSBBVBeeSSeseBBBBeteseaeseas 


| would be interested in receiving descriptive literature and prices on: 
[-] WHIRLWIND TERRACER [] AUTOMATIC ROW MARKER 
] SERVIS ANGLEDOZER []) SERVIS STALK SHREDDER 
[] DISC HARROWS AND PLOWS [-] DITCHER — TERRACER BLADES 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Laugf, 1T OFF 


Miss: So your husband objects to cats? 
Mrs.: Yes, indeed. He says I feed all 
the cats in the neighborhood. Won’t you 
stay and have tea? 
ee e 
Overheard at the basketball game: 
Joe: Look at that guy dribbling. 
Fanny Bell: It’s a wonder he wouldn’t 
blow his nose. 
eee 
“You remind me of the ocean.” 
“Wild, romantic, restless?” 
“No. You make me sick.” 
ee e 
He—You’re thinner. 
She—Yes, I’ve lost so much weight you 
can count my ribs. 
He—Gee, thanks! 
eo ee 
“I really liked him a lot until he started 
to get fresh last night.” 
“Isn’t it terrible the way a man can 
undo everything?” 

“Oh, don’t worry, he didn’t get that 
far.” 
e e e 

“Where d’ja get the black eye?” 
“In the war.” 
“What war?” 
“The boudoir.” 
eee 
“Let’s get married or something.” 
“We'll get married or nothing.” 
a e e 
Dot—Do they serve women at this bar 
we’re going te? 
Dash—No, you have to bring your own. 
6. S.-® 
Ag Student (on farming field trip): 
Do insects ever get in your corn out 
here? 
Farmer: Yeah, but we just fish ’em 
out and drink it anyway. 
eee 
Hireling —I want more money. My 
wife’s to have a baby. 
Boss—Well, don’t you carry accident 
insurance? 


eee 
“Are you troubled with improper 
thoughts?” 
“Why, no, I rather enjoy them.” 


eee 
Student: “I'll stand on my head or 
bust.” 
Gym instructor: “Never mind, Miss 
Senter, just stand on your head.” 
ee e 
I took my girl to a horror movie and 
she screamed 10 times—once at the pic- 
ture. 


ee @ 
“What do you think would go well 
with my new purple and green golf sox?” 
“Hip boots.” 
eee 
“Joe, you make love like a veteran.” 
“Why not? I’ve been through a dozen 
engagements.” 


ee @ 

A note to Johnny’s teacher: 

“Please excuse Johnny’s absence yester- 
day. He fell in the ditch and got his 
pants muddy. By doing the same you will 
greatly oblige his mother.” 

eee 

“What would your husband say if he 
knew you were necking me like this?” 

“T really don’t know. He doesn’t know 
that I can neck like this.” 
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‘ Agricultural Chemicals 
Require 
SPRAYERS of Special Design 


You wouldn’t hitch a big tractor to a walking 
plow. Nor should you waste time and money 
with a sprayer not designed for the job. Only 
Broyhill offers such a wide selection of LOW 
COST, FARM PROVEN MODELS for spraying 
cotton, corn and many other crops. Low cost, 
high pressure livestock sprayers available too. 


Front or rear tractor sprayer models. Low cost 
trailer sprayers available. Guaranteed highest 
quality parts throughout. Complete parts cata- 
logue available. Write for nearest dealer or 
distributor. Dept. CG. 


Model 4ARC Deluxe Cotton Sprayer 


A cultivator sprayer and many other low cost models to choose 
from. Adjustable row spacing, drop extensions, 8&way boom 
selector valves and many other high ay 2 features svallehie. 
Thirteen nozzie non-corrosive p See full 6 row coverage 
Two row extensions 0; 


SISEIERIEEIOOIOS IES TT) 


wey THE BROYHILL COMPANY 


MANUFAC TFT URER-S 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


Rotor Lift 


2 


mi al 


AIF | 


r 


To industrial proces- 
sors the world over, 
the name ROTOR 
LIFT gives assurance 
of complete satisfac- 
tion in mechanical 
elevating. There are 
nine distinct types of 
ROTOR LIFTS... 
standard or close fit- 
ting clearances .. . 
four diameter sizes. 
In world-wide appli- 
cations, each hes 
proved best for its 
particular job. 
Investigate the field 
thoroughly. Learn gag 
for yourself why 
ROTOR LIFT is the 
accepted leader by a 
wide margin. Then 
when you buy, you'll 
specify genuine 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS. 





SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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THE MULE IS a noble animal and 
deserves a lasting monument for faith- 
ful service to Cotton Belt agriculture. 
The advent of mechanization, however, 
has cut deeply into our horse and mule 
population and in many sections of 
the Belt these animals have faded 
completely out of the picture. In other 
sections they are still the major power 
factor, but their days are numbered 
as more and more tractors find their 
way to Cotton Belt farms. 


eal ns what CONOR CRE 
ere ea) 


titi 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 


P.O. BOX 1217 OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
| 
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. . . have specified FRENCH SCREW PRESSES because 
of their simplicity, large capacity, and ruggedness. 
and, 


FRENCH BASKET EXTRACTORS because of their 
ability to handle all types of materials, pre-pressed or 
direct extracted, without excessive fines common to other 
systems and because of their enviable record for reliability 
and excellence of engineering workmanship, leading to 
uninterrupted and extremely safe operation. 


The French Basket Extractor will perform efficiently when 
the going gets tough and others fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG ON FRENCH SOLVENT 
EXTRACTION SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Other installations of French screw 
presses and extractors are currently 
handling peanuts, corn germ, copra, 
and many other oil seeds. 


b> > bd aon 


Vertical type Basket Extractor. High capacity 4 section French Mechanical Victory Mills, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Made fa in Rectangular and Screw Press shown with f Sold in 1944—6 French Screw Presses with French Basket Extractor 
Horizontal types. on Soybeans, Peanuts, and all types of oil seeds. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO 





Quatity control specialists scrutinize practically 
every drop! They test Phillips 66 Normal Hexane 
for purity and good behavior every step of the 
way. And then Phillips delivers this high-grade 


PHILLIP 


so 


solvent to you in special tank cars to insure 
against contamination. 


When you use Phillips 66 Hexane to get the 
available oils from your beans, seeds, nuts, animal 
fat or what-have-you, your product comes clean! 
Pure, colorless Phillips 66 Hexane leaves no taint 
of taste or odor in oil or meal. 


Extremely narrow boiling range . . . typical 
spread only 5°... . prevents loss of light ends. No 
heavy residue, either. And because of Phillips 
dependable uniformity you will have less worries 
about adjustments in your system. 


For full information and advice on solvents, 
write to Phillips, the world’s largest producer of 
hexane. 


S PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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More than 3,000 farmers attended the cotton mechanization field demonstration at Chickasha. 


Mechanization Conference Report 





An Appraisal of Our 


PROGRESS IN MECHANIZATION 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference 
at Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 8-9 pro- 
vided the cotton industry with a detailed 
accounting of how far we have come, 
where we are now, and where we are 
likely to go in the steady march toward 
complete mechanization of the crop. 
In making an analysis of the mech- 
anization balance sheet a number of 
points stand out clearly. There are 
others, but the main ones seem to be: 


@ 1—The farm labor situation, which 
has grown progressively more serious 
during the past few years, became a 
very acute problem of major importance 
in the 1951 crop year. 


@ 2—The unavailability of sufficient 
labor this year and the increased cost 
of that which was available have given 
new impetus to the move toward com- 
plete mechanization. 


@ 3—Farmers throughout the Belt 
have come to the realization that they 
must completely mechanize—and as 
rapidly as possible—or get out of the 
business of growing cotton. 


@ 4—Intensive research and on-the- 
farm experience have given us greatly 
improved methods and machines for 
getting a cotton crop planted, cultivated, 
protected from insects and weeds, and 
harvested—but, as the Chickasha con- 
ference revealed, there is still a long 
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m LONG-RANGE PROSPECTS for complete mechani- 
zation look good—but 16 million bales in °52 may be 
just a dream if Government refuses big enough steel 
allocation to make the machines needed to produce 


a crop of that size. 


By IVAN J. CAMPBELL 
Editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


way to go before complete and fully 
effective mechanization can be claimed. 

We need to develop production and 
harvesting equipment within the finan- 
cial reach of the average small-acreage 
cotton farmer. The larger operators, be- 
cause of the advantage which is theirs 
through volume production, have been 
able to invest in the best production 
and harvesting equipment within the 
limits of its availability. 

@ 5—The bottleneck in obtaining addi- 
tional equipment needed to meet another 
16-million-bale goal in 1952 is steel and 
other metals. 

@ 6—The two biggest remaining bar- 
riers to complete mechanization are de- 
foliation and weed control. 

@ 7—The cotton breeder occupies a 
key position in the harvesting phase of 
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the mechanization program and it is his 
responsibility to give the grower high- 
yielding types of cotton that can be 
efficiently machine picked and machine 
stripped. 

@ 8—Cotton diseases, with particular 
emphasis on bacterial blight, which is 
responsible for greater losses than is 
generally recognized, need more atten- 
tion from USDA, the state experiment 
stations, and cotton breeders. Bolls 
damaged by bacterial blight and insects 
lower lint grade and increase production 
costs. This damage must be reduced 
materially if mechanical harvesting is 
to take its rightful place in the mech- 
anization effort. 

@ 9—Emphasis must be given by Ex- 
tension and other educational agencies 
to the pressing matter of helping grow- 
ers to prepare for mechanization. This 


13 





phase might be fitted into the 7-Step 
Cotton program and should be projected 
on state, county and community levels. 

Most of these points and others are 
covered rather fully in the Chickasha 
conference addresses, panel discussions 
and other material on the following 


pages. 
Long-Range Prospects Good 


Long-range prospects in the field of 
mechanization are good, if not actually 
bright. Agricultural engineers, the im- 
plement manufacturers and others who 
are responsible for the machinery phase 
of the program have their work cut out 
for them and are fully aware of what 
the needs are for complete mechaniza- 
tion. The cotton breeder has a well-de- 


fined concept of what plant types are 
needed to round out the harvesting 
phases. It is recognized, of course, that 
other problems loom in the long-range 
prospects; but overall, we seem to be 
traveling a well-defined road. 


e But Here Is a Big Weakness—One of 
the most glaring weaknesses in our re- 
search program has been the lack of 
concern, both by farmers and many re- 
search people, over the very serious 
losses caused by bacterial blight (also 
known as angular lead spot, black arm, 
bacterial spot). This disease, which 
ranks with seedling disease and boll rot 
complex as a major pathologic problem 
in cotton, occurs wherever the crop is 
grown and in some years is a major 
factor in reducing yields. If for no other 





Harvester 


The Oliver Cotton Harvester 
delivers a product that’s in far bet- 
ter condition than one pulled by 
hand. Thus, ginners as well as farm- 
ers benefit, for both realize a greater 
profit from the high grade product 
gathered by the high speed Oliver, 
a 2-row, power driven, power lift 
machine ideal for harvesting storm- 
proof varieties. 

An Oliver Cotton Harvester has 
many other advantages, too. You can 
travel at speeds up to 6 miles per 
hour, gather up to 20 bales per day. 


OLIVER 


{ 
Grade 


You can even operate at night when 
conditions are favorable. That’s be- 
cause you need not stay “dead” on 
the row with an Oliver. Gather units 
are extra wide. Extra wide, flared 
stripping throat chambers prevent 
crowding and choking. There’s no 
slowing down because of restricted 
capacity. 

For speed, efficiency and clean 
single-pass harvesting the Oliver is 
the farmer’s most profitable choice. 
The OLIVER Corporation, 400 
West Madison Street, Chicago 6, III. 


“FINEST IN 
FARM MACHINERY” 
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reason, the economics of cotton produc- 
tion demand that we overcome this 
problem. It is doubly serious, however, 
in those areas of the Belt where strip- 
pers are used to harvest the crop. 
Stunted bolls of discolored cotton are 
left by mechanical pickers, but the strip- 
per takes them to the gin. 


Short Range Prospects: Not Good 


Short-range prospects, especially for 
next year when it is expected the grow- 
ers will be asked for another big crop, 
are not bright. Hand labor has become 
so scarce and so expensive that many 
growers will be forced to further mech- 
anize if they expect to stay in cotton 
production. Unless more steel is allocated 
for the manufacture of farm equipment 
and processing machinery than is now 
in prospect, it seems safe to predict 
that thousands of farmers will be unable 
to meet their individual quotas. 


e Cotton: Second to Steel—The quarter- 
master Corps has designated cotton 
second only to steel in importance as a 
war-and-defense commodity. This year 
the government, recognizing that fact, 
called on the cotton farmer to produce 
16 million bales of cotton. Not only did 
he plant sufficient acreage to meet that 
goal, but he would have exceeded it had 
it not been for the weather factor over 
which he had no control. 

When the government places an order 
for guns or tanks it sees that the man- 
ufacturer gets enough steel to fill the 
order. It would seem no less important, 
then, to see that the cotton farmer is 
provided with enough equipment to fill 
an order for our second most important 
commodity—cotton. If the government 
wants a 16-million-bale crop in 1952, 
then it ought to see that we get adequate 
quantities of steel and other metals for 
farm equipment, cotton and cottonseed 
processing equipment and containers for 
packaging insecticides to protect the 
crop. Cotton asks no special favors; it 
wants only what is needed to carry out 
its responsibility in meeting a produc- 
tion goal next year which government 
itself indicates will be around 16 million 
bales. 


We're Come a Long Way, But— 


Summing up, we have come a long 
way in meeting the stern challenge of 
synthetics and cheaply produced foreign 
cotton. The migration of workers from 
the farms and the greatly increased 
cost of using the farm labor left to 
produce a cotton crop have at last forced 
the issue of mechanization. Even if un- 
limited quantities of production and 
harvesting equipment were available, 
many farmers in low-yield areas would 
find it difficult to invest in needed equip- 
ment. Thus the small cotton farmer, and 
he is in the majority, presents to the 
manufacturer of equipment a very special 
kind of problem which can be solved 
only through the development of ma- 
chines within his reach. 


e The Farmer Will Do His Part—Our 
most immediate concern is 1952. If the 
farmer can get the equipment, he will 
likely produce as many bales of cotton 
as the government may request. If he 
can’t get the equipment, he cannot be 
blamed if he reduces his acreage to a 
point which in his opinion available 
labor and equipment will properly 
handle. 
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Features that have made YELLOW DEVIL 
the Foremost Cotton Sprayer of the South 


ENPARCO PUMP—Chrome-plated gears—bronze body—stainless 
steel shaft runs in Graphitar bearing. 


ENPARCO PUMP—Chrome-plated gears—bronze body and gears 
—stainless steel shaft runs in Graphitar bearing. 


PEN-E-CONE NOZZLES—produces deep penetrating cone-shaped 
spray—100 mesh strainer protects liquid system. 


MST 


Ne 


Lin 


control valve .... all at your fingertips. 


TUBE-IN-TUBE BOOM — has corrosion-free inner tube -— high 
strength rolled steel outer tube stands shock and stresses. 


i CONTROL UNIT—Automatic pressure regulator, gauge, pressure 


FLEXIBILITY—quickly adjusts from one nozzle per row for early 


MANUFACTURERS os to three nozzles per row for late season ap- 
DISTRIBUTORS A MODEL FOR EVERY FARM—2 to 10 row units—one for every 


size farm, small or large, flat or hilly—the finest general pur- 


S O U T H W E ST pose, low-gallonage sprayer. 
AGRICULTURAL SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE 


Pumps Hose 


CHEMICALS Nozzles Regulators 
Py 


See your Local Dealer or Write Direct to us. 
TOXAPHENE 


TOXAPHENE-DDT MIX 
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L- Foremost Cotton Sprayer of the South { 
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Mechanization Conference Report 





Welcome to Oklahoma 


By Dr. LOUIS E. HAWKINS 


@ Address of welcome to the delegates 
in attendance at the Fifth Annual 
Cotton Mechanization Conference at 
Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 8-9, 1951. 


E OKLAHOMANS welcome this 
W Fifth Annual Belt-Wide Mech- 

anization Conference to the 
Sooner State in full recognition that 
the crop around which the Conference 
has been built represents a very vital 
fraction of the State’s agriculture. Agri- 
culture, in turn, is by far the largest in- 
dustry of the State and influences the 
lives and welfare of more of the State’s 
population than does any other com- 
mercial activity. 

Oklahoma has seen the annual pro- 
duction of cotton reach from more than 
one million bales twenty-five years ago 
to the all time low of a quarter million 
bales last year. I say the all time low 
was reached last year because never 
again will cotton production 
State fall to that low figure unless 
circumstances make other crops more 
profitable to produce. Last year’s low 
figure was largely the result of unfavor- 
able weather conditions combined with 
excessive insect infestation. Oklahoma 
cotton growers will never again allow 
themselves to suffer the insect losses 
which occurred last year. These losses 
definitely can, and will be, reduced by 
proper control measures. 

Much of the severe soil erosion which 
has occurred in Oklahoma and the hill 
country of the South over the past fifty 
years has been charged against cotton. 
There is no denying that the system of 
clean cultivation under which cotton is 
grown is largely responsible for that 
excessive erosion; but farmers have 
learned the hard lesson that this sys- 
tem of farming cannot be practiced suc- 
cessfully on the rolling, erodible soils. 
Cotton production as a profitable enter- 
prise must be restricted to the less roll- 
ing fields and careful soil-saving crop- 
ping practices must be observed on any 
fields that are subject to any degree of 
erosion. Oklahoma farmers have learned 
these things the hard way and will not 
forget them. 

We welcome out-of-state visitors to 
Oklahoma on this occasion. We trust 
that you will recognize the contribution 
which this State is making to the food 
and fiber supply of the Nation and the 
World; also that you will see some of 
the great opportunities for future de- 
velopment of agricultural production 
and related industry in the State and 
this region of the Nation. 

The theme of this Conference is vital- 
ly important to Oklahoma and the South. 
Cotton probably is the most versatile 
crop which we grow. It provides a 
wider assortment of kinds of employ- 
ment, a greater variety of end products, 
and affects the lives of more farmers 
and their town neighbors who serve 
those farm families than any other crop 
that is grown in this State. 

We often hear expressions of wish- 
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fulness for a new crop to be introduced 
into Oklahoma agriculture that would 
add materially to the farm production 
of the State. I go about the cotton grow- 
ing areas trying to remind growers and 
townspeople of the great opportunities 
to increase the profitable production of 
cotton through the use of higher yield- 
ing varieties, insect control, fertilizer 
application, sound land management, 
and labor saving devices, and liken this 
increase to the discovery of a brand 
new crop. 

If we were to find a new crop which, 
in total production, offered an opportun- 
ity equal to this readily attainable in- 
crease in cotton production Oklahomans 
would immediately want to invest what- 
ever cost was necessary to introduce 
such a new crop into the agriculture of 
the State. 

I have no intention here of trying to 
sound the keynote for this Conference. 
A very fine gentleman, Dr. Sayre, who 
is one of the best versed men in America 
and the world on all aspects of cotton 
production and the cotton trade, will do 
that in a most effective manner. My 
purpose is to recognize the vital im- 
portance of this Conference to the agri- 
culture of Oklahoma and the Cotton 
Belt, and to assist in extending to the 
out-of-state visitors the warmest wel- 
come we can. Also, I want to express to 
each of you our deep appreciation for 
your part in the improvement of agri- 
culture in your respective fields of 
activity. 

I speak for all of the sponsors of the 
Conference—The National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, the Farm Equipment 
Institute, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
the Oklahoma Cotton Research Founda- 
tion, and U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture—and express to those of you who 
are farmers, implement distributors, co- 
ton ginners, educators, and others who 
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work for the advancement of agriculture, 
the appreciation of the sponsors for your 
attendance here. Your presence is evi- 
dence of your desire to accept and apply 
the useful suggestions that will come 
out of this Conference, and to pass them 
along to your neighbors. 

The program throughout today and 
this evening will be one of addresses 
by outstanding national figures in agri- 
culture and related industry. Tomor- 
row’s program will consist of a field 
day at the Oklahoma Cotton Research 
Station located one mile east of Chick- 
asha. The forenoon program tomorrow 
will feature field machinery; in the 
afternoon, there will be a demonstration 
of the ginning of rough harvested cot- 
ton, followed by a panel discussion of 
field machinery. This panel discussion 
will be of primary interest to the re- 
search and developmental engineers of 
the implement manufacturers, and to 
State and Federal research groups. The 
afternoon program for the large crowd 
of farmers and others who will be in at- 
tendance will include a guided tour of 
the Station farm to see the cotton breed- 
ing work, variety tests, results of insect 
control measures, and cotton disease re- 
search. 

We are delighted to see this large 
attendance at the opening session of 
the Conference and extend to you the 
warmest possible welcome. 


More Georgia 5-Acre Cotton 


Champions Are Announced 

Northwest Georgia’s champion cotton 
grower for 1951 is B. H. Hodges, Butts 
County. He receives a $250 award for 
growing 13,871 pounds of seed cotton on 
five acres. 

Five other district cotton champions 
are to receive similar prizes, provided 
by the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers 
Association, sponsor of the Georgia 
Five-Acre Cotton Contest. W. H. Smith, 
Jr., Bulloch County, has been announced 
as southeast Georgia winner, and L. L. 
Phillips and Wemberly, Bleck- 
ley County farmers, took top honors in 
the south central district. 

Other district winners are to be an- 
nounced prior to a meeting of cotton 
growing champions in Atlanta, Dec. 13. 
State winner in the contest, to be an- 
nounced in Atlanta, wins $500. 

Second place and third place winners 
in each of the six districts win $150 and 
$100 respectively. Second place winner 
in the northwest district is L. H. Mad- 
dox. Henry County, and third prize goes 
to H. M. Shaw, Polk County. 

For the past five vears Mr. Hodges has 
averaged over a bale of cotton per acre 
on his farm. This year he grew 102 
bales on 86 acres. 

Mr. Maddox won the second prize by 
growing 12,897 pounds of seed cotton 
on five acres. The third prize winner, 
Mr. Shaw, grew 11,383 pounds of seed 
cotton on five acres. 


Texas Coop. Ginners to 
Meet Feb. 11-12 


The 1952 annual meeting of the Texas 
Cooperative Ginners’ Association will be 
held in Houston, Texas, Feb. 11 and 12, 
E. M. Cooke, secretary-treasurer, has 
announced. 

The Rice Hotel will be headquarters 
for the meeting, Mr. Cooke said. 
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BIG REASONS WHY 


GROWING COTTON 
HAS A BRIGHT FUTURE 


The cotton growers’ future has never looked brighter. 
John Deere has made the dream of fast, low-cost cotton 
harvesting a reality. Two big-capacity machines—the 
John Deere No. 15 Cotton Harvester and the John Deere 
No. 8 Self-Propelled Cotton Picker—have made eco- 
nomical harvesting possible in all varieties of cotton. 
Both grower and ginner now hold a stronger position in 
today’s highly-competitive market. 


JOHN DEERE No. 15 
TWO-ROW COTTON HARVESTER 


In the dryland cotton areas of Texas 
and Oklahoma the John Deere No. 15 
Two-Row Cotton Harvester has cut har- 
vest costs from $25 to $40 per bale over 
hand-pulling costs. 


The No. 15 strips two 40-inch rows of 
storm-proof cotton at a time after leaves 
have been removed by frost or defoliant. 
It does a once-over job saving more bolls 
than the average hand picker. Much of 
the dirt and trash is separated from the 
bolls. Ginners report that cotton har- 
vested by the John Deere grades as high 
as cotton hand-pulled at the same time. 


JOHN DEERE No. 8 
TWO-ROW COTTON PICKER 


In the deep South, in Arizona, and in 
California the John Deere No. 8 Two-Row 
Self-Propelled Cotton Picker does an ex- 
cellent job of picking tall, open-type cot- 
ton. One man and the No. 8 can do the 
job of 70 or 80 hand pickers. The No. 8 
is a spindle-type picker that picks two 
rows at a time from both sides of each 
row. Partly open or rotten bolls are left on 
the plants. Green bolls remain un- 
damaged. 
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Feeding Tests Prove 





Processing Affects Nutritive 
Value of Cottonseed Meal 


FP EROING TESTS in which cottonseed 
meals produced experimentally dur- 
ing the past year by a modified screw- 
pressing technique developed in coopera- 
tive research by the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory and the cottonseed 
crushing industry have borne out earlier 
indications that processing conditions 
greatly affect the nutritive value of the 


TLEI 





WHETHER RAISING CATTLE 
OR GINNING COTTON DON’T 
LOWER QUALITY STANDARDS/ 


HINDOO 


2 POUNDS, 21-POUNDS TARE 


meal and can be adjusted to produce 
meals of superior quality. 

Reports of tests in which large quan- 
tities of improved cottonseed meals were 
fed with excellent results to hogs and 
growing chicks, as well as to other exper- 
imental animals, were presented by state 
feeding specialists from Texas, Arkan- 
sas, North and South Carolina, Florida, 


GAGGING 


will help you build a reputation 
for good ginning. Generations 
of ginners have depended upon 
HINDOO for outstanding qual- 
ity—performance—durability — 
economy. Wrap your bales with 
HINDOO. 
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and Mississippi, and also by members of 
USDA, at the second annual conference 
on cottonseed processing as related to 
the nutritive value of cottonseed meal, 
held in the auditorium of the Southern 
Laboratory in New Orleans Nov. 5-7. 
In addition, Kenneth Kuiken of Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
described experiments with ‘“degossy- 
olized” cottonseed meal produced by 
is company. 

Attendance at the conference totaled 
75 persons from 22 states and Washing- 
ton, D. C., including, in addition to rep- 
resentatives of the oilseed crushing in- 
dustry, a number of mixed feed man- 
ufacturers, equipment manufacturers 
and others from related industries. One 
company in Denmark was represented. 
The conference was sponsored jointly 
by USDA and the Educational Service 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 

Following the reports on feeding, 
which consumed all of Nov. 5, an entire 
day was devoted to round-table dis- 
cussions in which the results were ana- 
lyzed and significant questions reviewed 
in order to pin-point problems requir- 
ing further study. This discussion 
brought out the need for a standard, 
uniform ration to be used as a means of 
minimizing the variables so that more 
comparable results might be obtained 
in feeding tests conducted by different 
research workers. A committee headed 
by Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, was apointed to agree upon 
such a ration in future nutritional 
studies with cottonseed meal. 

Reports by members of the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory and by 
A. C. Wamble of the Texas Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, College Station, 
on Wednesday brought the group up- 
to-date on the progress already made in 
understanding the fundamentals of cot- 
tonseed processing and emphasized the 
type of additional research needed to 
develop practical methods of producing 
the meals of superior nutritive value. 

The entire conference pointed up 
greatly enlarged opportunities for con- 
structive research on cottonseed meal, 
A. L. Ward, director of the Educational 
Service, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, said in closing the three- 
day meeting. 

“The results of joint efforts of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
cottonseed crushers and state and fed- 
eral experiment stations reported at 
this conference are most encouraging and 
should serve to stimulate continued and 
enlarged processing and nuritional re- 
search with the cottonseed products that 
are one of the South’s most important 
feeds,” he stated. “The large attendance 
of key representatives from both re- 
search organizations and commercial 
firms is evidence of a growing recogni- 
tion of the need for, and value of, this 
research program.” 


Corn Products Elects 

James A. Moffett and Robert W. 
White have been elected to the board 
of directors of Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York, N. Y., oil mill operator 
with mills at Argo, Ill., and Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Mr. Moffett has been with the company 
since 1935. He was elected a vice-pres- 
ident in 1949. Mr. White is a member 
of Robert White Associates. 
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'/  WEW HUDSON DUSTERS AND 
SPRAYERS FOR EVERY COTTON NEED! 


























Inset shows simple mounting assembly, practical 
hopper design with tight-fitting, hinged cover, 


convenient feed lever control. 




















PeTEY*—first and only P.T.O. sprayer 
with POSITIVE PISTON PUMP! No gears to 
wear, no rubber to age. Universal mount- 
ing arrangement fits all U.S. tractors with 
speeds of 600 R.P.M. or less. Complete 
with 8-way Boom Selector Valve, Multi- 
Boom — everything except barrel. 





New Hudson 
Porta-Duster* 
Applies from as 
low as 5 to as 
high as 45 pounds 
of dust per acre. 
Holds 25 to 50 
pounds of pow- 
der, depending on 
density. 











SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 


Plenty of power and pressure 
—that’s what the famous Hud- 
son Peerless* gives you! Mod- 
els with 250, 400, 500, 800 Ibs. 
pressure, 4 or 8 g.p.m. output, 
30, 50, 100, 150 gal. tanks. On 
skids or tires. 


New Hudson 
Rote-Duster* 
Lightest turning, 
greatest discharge 
capacity. Positive 
feed regulation. 
Light weight, all 

4% aluminum. 12-25 
Ib. capacity. 


Sensational New DustY° 


An entirely new concept in power take-off 
dusters! Extra-capacity dust container holds 
85 lbs. average density dust, up to 125 Ibs. of 
heavy dust. Spiral agitator for positive dust 
feed... Absence of backdraft... Easy-set dust 
regulator... All metal, hinged boom with metal 
tubes .. . Rugged construction throughout ... 
These are extra-value features at a highly fa- 
vorable price. Universal mounting arrangement 
permits mounting DusTY on any standard, 
popular tractor without special brackets. Only 
two basic models—one for P.T.O. speed of 600 
R.P.M., one for 1500-1700 R. P.M. Check with 
your Hudson representative for the full story 
—or write us direct. 
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NEW HUDSON RO-KROP ° 


A real time and labor saver, designed espe- 
cially for cotton spraying. Spray up to an acre 
with one normal tank loading of 21 gallons. 
Adjustable outer nozzles to get most complete 
coverage at various stages of growth. Tank is 
famous Hudson Simplex* Innerseal design. 
Write for full information now. 
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H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


589 E. ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


: SPRAYERS and DUSTERS : 
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Disc tiller preparing land which later will be planted to cotton. 
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Cotton Looks Ahead 


By Dr. C. R. SAYRE 


@ Address before the Fifth Annual 
Cotton Mechanization Conference at 
Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 8-9, 1951. 


tion Conferences at Stoneville, 

Miss.; Lubbock, Texas, and Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., did much to catalogue the 
exact nature of cotton mechanization 
problems in different parts of the South 
and West. At this, the fifth annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
we must deal with those problems, in 
an action sense, in the framework of 
two specific time periods. Part I will be 
for next year—1952. Part II is the long 
pull, let’s say between now and 1975. 
Part I, or 1952, is of such critical im- 
portance that much of this discussion 
will be centered upon next year. 


Part I—1952 


There are several outstandingly signif- 
icant circumstances which directly af- 
fect the rate at which cotton mechaniza- 
tion should and can go forward in 1952. 
The following listing includes most of 
those conditions on cotton farms. 

1. Cotton farms were underpowered 
in 1951 and more than normal replace- 
ment of power and equipment is needed. 

2. Cotton labor force is vanishing at 
a faster and faster pace. 

3. Productivity per worker must be 
increased upon both mechanized and 
partially mechanized cotton farms. 

4. The absence of training programs 
for machine operators is_ seriously 
hampering efficient utilization of power 
and equipment on cotton farms and keep- 
ing the productivity per worker on much 
too low a plane. 

5. Lack of attention to health of 
workers is adding to production costs 
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with mechanized methods on many cot- 
ton farms. 

6. There is an extra large weed seed 
population in cotton fields for 1952. 

7. A current appraisal of chemical 
weed controls is needed for each part 
of the Cotton Belt almost immediately. 

8. Financial risks must be reduced, 
compared with 1951, if farmers and 
those who finance cotton production are 
going to mechanize enough to make a 
big cotton crop a feasible expectation 
in 1952. 

There are two other extremely im- 
portant considerations affecting mech- 
anization in cotton areas in 1952. One 
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is the availability of materials for mech- 
anization. This topic will be reviewed 
later today by our good friend, Mr. 
Ralph S. Trigg, deputy administrator, 
Defense Production Administration. (AlI- 
though Mr. Trigg was unable to attend 
the Conference, extracts from his address 
will be found elsewhere in this issue.— 
ED.) The second is the kinds and 
amounts of cotton for which there will 
be an effective demand in 1952. Mr. 
E. D. White, deputy director, Food and 
Agriculture, ECA, will provide much of 
the perspective for that problem in his 
review of the world cotton situation, 
which is the next topic on this morning’s 
agenda. 


More Mechanical Power Needed 


Tough conditions at planting time last 
Spring demonstrated that cotton farms 
are underpowered in terms of timely 
field operation even when seven-day, 
extra-hour schedules were followed. 
Weeds and grasses almost took the crop 
in many non-irrigated territories in 
1951. Abandonment was at record heights 
in many communities, particularly in 
the Mid-South. 

Tractors, the power unit itself, must 
be available in a substantially higher 
ratio to cotton acreages, if high level 
cotton production is to be maintained. 
There were 4 tractors for each 1,000 
farm workers in the South in 1920. 
There were 61 in 1945. Today the ratio 
in cotton growing areas is about 85 trac- 
tors for each 1,000 farm workers. 

In Corn Belt communities, with almost 
complete mechanization of intensive 
types of farming, there are more than 
three times as many tractors in rela- 
tion to the labor force when compared 
with the Cotton Belt. 

There is no adequate basis for the 
selection of historical ratios or for mak- 
ing “question and answer surveys” to 
determine farm machinery requirements 
for high-level cotton production as a 
part of the preparedness program. 

The best obtainable guides for the de- 
terminations as to numbers of tractors 
needed in cotton growing areas and the 
desirable distribution next year can be 
derived from the studies made of agri- 
culture’s production capacity in 1952, 
now being completed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA, and co- 
operating State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. These studies were designed to 
outline ways in which high level cotton 
production can be fitted into farming 
systems with the least disruption of 
long-run desirable trends and the best 
use of available resources. A group of 
competent technicians could take these 
studies and outline fairly satisfactorily 
the tractor power and equipment needs 
for high-level cotton production in 1952. 
It is of major consequence to the pre- 
paredness program and to the cotton 
industry that such studies be made im- 
mediately with technicians from _ re- 
search and government-control agencies 
working together. 


A Vanishing Labor Supply 


The cotton labor supply—near the 
bottom of the manpower barrel in this 
country—is being drained off at a faster 
and faster pace. At least nine different 
influences are causing serious strains 
upon available labor supply, relatively, 
for cotton production, ginning and ware- 
housing. These are: 

1. The governmental “dry-up” of wet- 
back labor from Mexico. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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The Cotton Situa 


By E. D. WHITE 


@ Extracts from address before the 
Fifth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 
8-9, 1951. 


URING THE COTTON SEASON 
D just ended the world witnessed the 
most chaotic market situation in 
the memory of living men. It was basical- 
ly due to the demand and supply for 
cotton being tightly in balance—enough 
to meet all increased needs but none to 
spare. It was the kind of situation that 
required a careful analysis of the facts, 
sound planning for procurement and 
moderated actions by governments. Just 
the opposite occurred. The season began 
with an urge to buy and a tendency to 
add to stocks based upon fears growing 
out of the new conflict in Korea. Before 
the first quarter of the season had ended 
many important producing countries in- 
cluding the United States had taken 
steps to restrict the flow of cotton to 
consuming nations. These _ restrictive 
actions on exports were interpreted by 
buyers as good grounds for earlier fears 
of scarcity. This new fear resulted in 
a genuine fright that expressed itself 
in a rush to buy and to ship. All of this 
created so much turmoil in the cotton 
markets of the world that a number of 
countries decided to establish price ceil- 
ings on cotton and in some countries 
where ceilings were not established the 
price of cotton rose to as high as a 
dollar a pound. The experience will long 
be remembered because it was costly 
but it may serve to stimulate govern- 
ments into developing more effective 
plans for facilitating future interna- 
tional trade in cotton. 


e Disappearances of the Surplus — By 
1945 the world cotton crop had dropped 
to 21 million bales—far below the 30- 
million-bale crop of the pre-war period. 
Thus, in the early post-war period world 
cotton production was at the lowest level 
since the First World War. 

Although the crop was small in 1945, 
there was a tremendous world carryover 
of cotton. It amounted to over 29 mil- 
lion bales—double that of pre-war, and 
the biggest world carryover of cotton 
in history. 

But, during the next 3 or 4 years, the 
situation changed greatly. It was easier 
for the textile mills in all parts of the 
world to increase the production of tex- 
tiles than it was for farmers around 
the world to convert from food crops to 
cotton. Moreover, as a result of the 
Marshall Plan and the general world 
recovery that followed, foreign mills in- 
creased textile production rapidly. As 
a result, the world used up cotton far 
faster than it was produced. For ex- 
ample, during the first year after the 
war, the world used 3% million bales 
more cotton than were produced ...... 
during the second year 6% million bales 
more cotton were consumed than pro- 
duced and during the third year 
again 3% million more. In other words, 
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in those three years, the world dipped 
into its reserve supply of cotton to the 
extent of 13 or 14 million bales. As a 
result, the big post-war surplus was 
whittled down to 15 million bales—down 
to manageable proportions. 


e Cotton Production Up—With the 7- 
million bale increase in the United States 
this year, world production is forecast 
at about 35 million bales against an 
estimated world consumption of 32 to 
33 million bales. But the situation has 
not been uniform over the world. 

Three of the eight major cotton grow- 
ing nations—Brazil, Egypt, and China 
—appear to have stabilized cotton pro- 
duction for the time being at around 2 
million bales a year or less. This is 
somewhat below pre-war. A fourth na- 
tion, Russia, is producing around 3.3 
million bales of cotton a year, which is 
also slightly less than pre-war. Yet, 
there are signs of expansion. India and 
Pakistan, for example, have plans to get 
back to pre-war levels. Mexico, which 
used to be a minor cotton producing 
country, is now producing a_ million 
bales of cotton a year for export. 
Furthermore, cotton production has been 
expanded in the Middle East, notably 
in Syria and Turkey. Turkey may have 
nearly a half million bales of cotton 
for export this year. 


e Is a 17-Million-Bale Crop Too Large? 
Here in the midst of the greatest cotton 
producing nation in the world, we are 
more impressed by the size of the domes- 
tic crop than we are by the cotton supply 
situation in the rest of the world. When- 
ever the American crop is large, it is 
easy to visualize a surplus. Whenever 
the American crop is short, it is just 
as easy to visualize a scarcity. But this 
can be misleading. To understand the 
situation, we must also consider the size 
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of the foreign crop as well as the amount 
of cotton carried over in foreign coun- 
tries into the new season. If the world 
produces 2 or 3 million more bales of 
cotton this year than it consumes, what 
will happen with this excess production; 
is it needed; will it serve any beneficial 
use; or will it just hang over the market 
and depress prices; and if so, how much? 

The consuming textile mills in the 
world need and require at least 4- 
months’ reserve stock to fulfill man- 
ufacturing requirements for cotton cloth. 
In event of ocean shipping difficulties, 
or railroad transportation difficulties, 
or strikes at ports or elsewhere in the 
transportation system, even though 
small, the supply situation at the mills 
would be serious with stocks of this 
size. So, to allow for such temporary 
interruptions, and to provide for so- 
called “misfits” in qualities, as well as 
to meet other unforeseen contingencies, 
world stocks equal to 6-months’ mill re- 
quirements should be regarded as mod- 
erate and considered as desirable in order 
to assure continuity in textile mill 
operations, 

At the beginning of the current season, 
August 1, 1951, the world had only 10.9 
million bales of cotton. Should this stock 
be increased by as much as 3 million 
bales during the current year, the carry- 
over at the end of this season would 
approximate 14 million bales. This 
would be equal to only about 5-months’ 
stock for consuming mills, well below 
the amount regarded as needed for 
maintaining normal operations at cur- 
rent consumption levels. 


e The Production Drive—JIn order to 
meet consumption requirements last sea- 
son world stocks of cotton were drawn 
down to the barest minimum levels. 
This, coupled with a continuing strong 
demand for cotton, made necessary a 
drive to increase substantially cotton 
production. Generally speaking, all cot- 
ton producing countries of the world 
needed to increase production substan- 
tially. But with cotton production in 
most countries already at near maximum 
levels, the only opportunity for a quick, 
big increase in production was here in 
the United States. American farmers 
responded admirably to the call for in- 
creased production. The cooperation of 
all agencies—public and private—in- 
terested in cotton was excellent. The 
result was a 7-million-bale increase in 
the American crop. 

For next year—1952—the world 
should continue high level cotton pro- 
duction. While the urgent need for more 
cotton has been met satisfactorily, world 
consumption of cotton is continuing at 
record high levels. However, with the 
need for cotton somewhat less urgent, 
farmers in some parts of the world can 
turn greater attention to the increased 
production of food crops. In other parts 
of the world—including here at home— 
farmers can give more attention to 
carrying out a balanced farm program 
and to meeting the conservation require- 
ments of their soils. 


e@ Seasonal Price Changes—During pe- 
riods when consumption requirements 
are being met and stocks are being 
moderately rebuilt, prices often tend to 
exhibit wide seasonal variations. This 
may happen this year. The weight of 
a large crop at the beginning of the sea- 
son—during the harvesting period— 
generally tends to depress prices at that 
time; whereas, later in the same season 
a continuing strong consumptive de- 
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mand tends to lift prices to higher 
levels. It is in seasons like this that 
such a situation is likely to occur. What 
is needed is an orderly flow of cotton 
into consumptive channels at stable 
price levels. This is beneficial to both 
producing and consuming nations. Dur- 
ing periods of stringent currency con- 
trols, such as have existed since the end 
of the war, wide price fluctuations create 
as much difficulty in consuming coun- 
tries as they do in producing nations. 
It is upsetting to all concerned. Here 
again, sound planning and moderated 
actions in marketing are needed. 


e The Problem of Finance—One of the 
most serious problems in international 
trade in cotton since the end of the war 
has been finance. This has been especial- 
ly true in buying cotton with dollars. 
Immediately upon the end of the war, 
exports of American cotton increased 
rapidly due to special financial arrange- 
ments either through lend-lease, long- 
term loans, special short-term loans for 
cotton, or exchanging raw cotton textiles. 
But as soon as these programs ended, 
exports of American cotton dropped and 
dropped rapidly. It was at this time 
that the Marshall Plan was put into 
operation. At that time, exports of cot- 
ton from the United States had declined 
to 2 million bales. Most foreign con- 
suming nations had plenty of their kind 
of money—marks, francs, gilders, lira, 
yent, etc., but they could not exchange 
their money for dollars, Neither were 
cotton merchants in position to accept 
that kind of foreign money for cotton 
that had been bought with American 
dollars. So ECA moved in to bridge this 
dollar gap. During its first 3 years, 
ECA financed nearly a billion and a 


half dollars worth of cotton or three- 
fifths of all the cotton that was ex- 
ported from the United States. 

Europe will not need as much assist- 
ance in the period ahead as in recent 
years. In fact, some countries need but 
little if any economic aid and others need 
less economic aid than heretofore. With 
the foreign military assistance envision- 
ed in recent legislation, coupled with 
the reduced economic assistance, most 
countries in Western Europe appear 
financially able to meet minimum re- 
quirements. 

e Prospective Exports—The total cotton 
import program in Western Europe has 
been fitted into the ability of each coun- 
try to pay according to its estimates 
of income. The Western European coun- 
tries expect to buy more than 3% mil- 
lion bales of U. S. cotton. Expected im- 
ports by certain South Asiatic coun- 
tries, in which ECA has aid programs, 
bring the total up to more than 4 mil- 
lion bales. fhis anticipated import of 
cotton from the United States is not an 
estimate by ECA in Washington or by 
other Washington government agencies; 
but it is an estimate on the part of each 
government i‘self, based upon antici- 
pated spinning requirements and the ex- 
pected ability to pay. When exports to 
other destinations such as Japan, Canada, 
Spain, etc., are considered, a total ex- 
port of 6 million bales from the United 
States this season appears probable. If 
the United States does export 6 million 
bales, it will be the largest export from 
the United States during the past 12 
years and it has been made possible 
by the production of a crop substantial- 
ly larger than 16 million bales. 

e Per Capita Consumption Low — To 


keep our long-range trends and prob- 
lems in focus, let’s review quickly what 
has happened to consumption. The 
figures on total consumption of cotton 
may be deceiving, for, although pro- 
duction has increased, the world popula- 
tion has increased even faster. The 
world has 200 million more people to 
clothe than before the war in 1939. In 
other words, there has been added to 
the world population the equivalent of 
a country much larger than the U. S. 
and Canada combined. Furthermore, the 
world population is increasing at the 
rate of about 20 million people a year. 
If world living standards are to be in- 
creased above pre-war—and the tendency 
is in that direction—more cotton per 
capita will be used. Also, as the nations 
of the world industrialize, more cotton 
will be needed to meet the industrial 
requirements. Such requirements for 
cotton are large in most countries. 

In the United States, we are using 
a third more cotton per capita than be- 
fore the war. On the other hand, Europe 
is consuming about 10 percent less cot- 
ton per capita; Asia, about 25 percent 
less; and Russia, 30 to 35 percent less 
cotton per person than before the war. 
Given an adequate and stable supply of 
raw cotton and a period relatively free 
from major conflicts, cotton consumption 
should continue to expand considerably. 
It is against this background of a large 
increase in the potential demand for 
cotton that we need to think and to pian. 
We need to encourage all measures that 
tend to stimulate international trade. 


e Situation in Pakistan—Pakistan is an 
important cotton-producing nation today. 
It exports about a million bales of cot- 
ton a year. Ninety percent of this cot- 
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ton is American type—grown from Acala 
seed originally imported from _ the 
United States. 

Five important rivers make cotton 
growing possible in Pakistan. They fur- 
nish a dependable source of water for 
irrigation. The climate of Pakistan is 
much like that of Arizona, but the 
method of farming is entirely different. 
The typical farm averages only about 
12 acres. Farm families are large and 
there are large reserves of unsued labor 
in every country. The cotton fields on 
these small farms are merely patches— 
an acre here—a half acre there. The 
draft power is oxen or buffalo and the 
wood plow is generally made on the 
farm, Farmers often sow cotton broad- 
cast like we do turnips in our own 
gardens and truck patches. Sometimes 
they plow to a stand with a primitive 
type plow but often they make the crop 
entirely with a hoe. This year farm 
wages are about 30 cents per day—and 
it is a long day’s work. Yields are about 
equal to the average yield in this coun- 
try 15 years ago and about equal to the 
cotton yield in Oklahoma and Texas 
today. Little or no fertilizer is used. 
The same is true of insecticides. If 
farmers planted better seed, employed 
modern methods of irrigation and eul- 
tivation, and used as much fertilizers 
and insecticides as we do, the yield of 
cotton in Pakistan probably would be 
doubled. 

If cotton farmers in Oklahoma and 
elsewhere in America are to compete 
effectively with Pakistan and other 
similar nations, they must use machinery. 
American farmers pay 16 to 20 times 
higher wages than farmers pay in Pak- 
istan and other important cotton grow- 
ing nations in the Middle East and the 
Orient. The efficient use of modern 
machinery and the application of scien- 
tific farming practices offer the only sub- 
stantial hope this country has in con- 
tinuing to supply large quantities of 
cotton to the consuming markets of the 
world. 


e Situation in Turkey—Before the war 
Turkey produced about 250,000 bales a 
year. Last year, Turkey produced near- 
ly a half million bales and this year 
expects to produce about two-thirds of 
a million bales. Syria produced only 35,- 
000 bales of cotton before the war; last 
year, Syria produced 164,000 bales of 
cotton and this year expects to produce 
about 300,000 bales. 

I visited the important export cotton 
market in Adana, Turkey. There I saw 
farmers offering samples of cotton to 
merchants. I talked with one farmer 
who told me he was still holding about 
half of his 1950 crop of about 300 bales. 
The buyer was offering him $1.04 a 
pound. He refused. This cotton was 
about equal to middling 1-1/32”, rough 
preparation and fair character. 

The high price being paid for cotton 
—caused largely by the short crop in 
the United States—was causing all 
farmers to make plans to plant the full- 
est acreage possible to cotton this year. 

If Turkey produces two-thirds of a 
million bales of cotton this year, it will 
export nearly half a million bales. This 
cotton will go to the same mills in 
Germany, France, The Netherlands, and 
other European countries that use 
American cotton. Turkish cotton is 
American type cotton. It also was de- 
veloped from our well known Acala 
variety. 


e Mechanization a Must—The situations 
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in foreign cotton-producing nations all 
add up to the same conclusion: An 
abundance of labor, very low farm 
wages, a desire to grow cotton, an urge 
to grow more as prices increase, and 
the ability to put on the market a prod- 
uct reasonably competitive with our 
own. That is why I say mechanization 
is important if this country is to con- 
tinue to supply large quantities of cot- 
ton to foreign consuming mills. It is 
important for American farmers to main- 
tain these market outlets, and, I believe, 
it is just as important for foreign con- 
suming mills to have access to large 
and stable supplies of American cot- 
ton. This country has the greatest 
abundance of natural resources for cot- 
ton production of any nation on earth. 
Should we not keep these productive re- 
sources—good soil, adequate water sup- 
ply, favorable climate—employed in the 
production of one of the most important 
raw materials in the world—cotton? Do 
we not need to meet our responsibility 
in world leadership by supplying this 
vital raw material to the free nations— 
who need it—and can’t produce it? 


e What About the Future?—No one ap- 
preciates more than the Cotton South 
the importance of restoring two-way 
trade between the United States and 
Europe and putting our long-time 
European customers in a position to buy. 
The Cotton South should lead the way 
in stimulating this nation to increase its 
efforts to revive and maintain trade. 
We must make up our minds to allow 
Europe to earn enough dollars to buy 
what she needs from us in order to keep 
foreign trade a two-way street. 

In the long run, is it not to our own 
interest and to the best interest of 
the world to plan crops large enough to 
be on the safe side—large enough to 
meet all consumptive demands when- 
ever they arise? When necessary, are 
we not better prepared to handle a 
manageable surplus during heavy crop 
years than we are to restrict sales and 
in that way ration cotton during years 
of scarcity? It’s important that we keep 
abreast of demand—maintain our com- 
petitive price situation—and keep our 
cotton customers satisfied. If we are 
caught short, our customers will turn 
elsewhere. Furthermore, if we expect 
to meet our responsibilities in this chang- 
ing world—if we expect to serve the 
needs of consumers and of workers in 
textile mills—we need to plan adequately 
to meet their requirements. We cannot 
always seek short-term gains and obtain 
long-time benefits. 


Cotton Looks Ahead 


(Continued from Page 20) 


2. The pull of higher wages and 
modern conveniences attracting laborers 
to small towns. 

3. The mobilizing of semi-skilled and 
skilled workers for expanded production 
in industrial centers. This provides 
favorable chances for unskilled workers 
to take up the service and drudgery 
jobs left vacant. 

4. The manpower drain from Selec- 
tive Service. 

5. The revised child labor provisions 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1950. 

6. Higher earnings by heads of fam- 
ilies with a reduction in numbers of 
other members in the family who need 
work. 

7. Shorter working hours. 
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8. The out-migration from cotton 
areas is mainly the younger, more able 
workers with greater initiative. This is 
a particularly regressive influence upon 
the development of efficient mechaniza- 
tion. 

9. The shift of an increased propor- 
tion of cotton production to sparser- 
settled areas as in the Southwest and 
California. 

There are not many bright spots in 
the cloudy picture which has surround- 
ed the importation of Mexican Nationals 
under the present agreement with the 
Reupblic of Mexico and with the exist- 
ing attitude of the Immigration Service 
and others in a position to affect the 
policy and administration of labor impor- 
tation laws. Experiences under present 
legislation have been very costly and 
unsatisfactory. There are no assurances 
now that a reasonable agreement will 
be worked out with Mexico and certain- 
ly there are no assurances that the Con- 
gress will pass suitable legislation for 
Mexican Nationals in the face of active, 
persistent, and forceful opposition from 
organized labor groups. 

Time limitations do not permit a de- 
tailed review of the other factors which 
point towards less labor on cotton farms 
in 1952 than in 1951. 

Perhaps the only basic solution to the 
labor situation in cotton is to increase 
the productivity per worker through 
fuller and more efficient use of a much 
greater number of machines, with broad- 
ened and directly applicable training 
programs for farm workers, and in- 
creased effectiveness of health improve- 
ment measures. 


Inadequate Training of Machine 
Operators 

There are few effective training ac- 
tivities for tractor drivers, cotton pick- 
er drivers, cotton stripper drivers, and 
for maintenance personnel. Without 
systematized training it will be impos- 
sible to get the most out of tractor- 
technology in 1952. Any farm with more 
than six tractors should have its own 
tractor operation and maintenance train- 
ing program this winter. Every cotton 
farmer having from one to six tractors 
should join with his neighbors in a neigh- 
borhood program. Let me tell you how a 
colored boy, up to now, becomes a trac- 
tor driver on the Delta and Pine Land 
Company. We have 166 tractors, 28 cot- 
ton pickers and 7 self-propelled com- 
bines. 

About the time the boy is eight or 
nine years old he begins to slip around 
at noon-time or in the evening to try 
to start the tractor when no one is 
around. Or, he may talk his brother into 
letting him drive over on the ridge 
where the woods shut off the view from 
headquarters. Literally he sneaks around 
to try to figure out how to start and 
operate a $2,600 tractor. Then one morn- 
ing he is up around headquarters and 
the manager is mad because three drivers 
did not show up, so he growls at the kid, 
“Can you drive, boy?” It must take a 
lot of courage for the youngster to say 
“Yassah.” He must live a thousand lives 
by the time he gets out of the road into 
the field and finally gets alone with the 
rig so that he can really “try ’er out.” 
While he is learning in that fashion we 
are paying in terms of exccessive waste 
of time, machinery performance, and in 
repair bills. 

The Productivity Toll of Poor Health 

The toll of poor health continues to 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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The rapid trend toward complete mechanization of the crop will continue, unless 
materials shortages slow down the manufacture of equipment. 
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@ Extracts from address prepared for 
delivery before the Fifth Annual Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conference at 
Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 8-9, 1951. 


been directly concerned with the 

problems and the opportunities of 
the cotton industry for a number of 
years. My present responsibilities are not 
immediately related to production or to 
price and marketing questions as such, 
but cotton looms just as large in the 
over-all considerations of the Defense 
Production Administration. 

There is no question about the vital 
importance of cotton today. There is no 
question about the need to continue pro- 
ducing at levels which will meet ex- 
panded requirements for this vital com- 
modity. There is no question about the 
need to do all we can to support in- 
creased efficiency of operations, all the 
way from the field to end-products, 
and including the important advances in 
mechanization. A short crop in 1950, 
coupled with greatly increased demand 
after the Korean aggression, resulted in 
a very tight cotton situation a year ago. 
Looking ahead, it seems pretty obvious 
that we will need to continue high level 
cotton production. 

This brings us to the question of the 
tools which will be available to do the 
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job. This conference is particularly con- 
cerned with the availability of equip- 
ment to continue the development of mech- 
anization for the cotton industry. 

I have already indicated our under- 
standing in the Defense Production Ad- 
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ministration of the great importance of 
cotton. I can also assure you of our full 
and sympathetic consideration of the 
needs of the industry for strategic ma- 
terials. At the same time, you will 
recognize the fact that we must balance 
all essential requirements against the 
available supplies. The needs of one in- 
dustry, no matter how important, can- 
not be considered alone. 

In checking requirements and trying 
to reach a balance, we are up against 
one inescapable fact. There simply are 
not enough supplies of some critical ma- 
terials to go around, even for the more 
essential uses. This means that some 
areas of production, although recognized 
as of relatively great importance, can- 
not be given all the critical materials 
they ask for or need. 

This situation will undoubtedly be re- 
flected in the equipment needed to carry 
forward the increased mechanization 
trend in the cotton industry. I want to 
be quite frank about this. There is no 
escaping the fact that beginning in the 
first quarter of 1952 we are entering a 
very critical period in our defense pro- 
gram. Things look better on ahead, but 
for a few months there will have to be 
a slowing down in many lines of equip- 
ment production. It looks as though we 
will have to get along for a while with 
less new machinery, including some of 
the equipment which would be desirable 
for a more rapid expansion of mechaniza- 
tion for cotton. 

Other speakers at this conference have 
been scheduled to go into details, but I 
will try to give you the broad outlines 
of the general situation as we see it now. 
A brief summary of the approach we 
take in reaching allocation decisions, 
and the steps to insure complete review, 
will help in an understanding of con- 
clusions regarding the availability of 
mechanization equipment. 

The office that I head—the Office 
of Program and Requirements in the 
Defense Production Administration—has 
the over-all responsibility to see that we 
achieve the soundest possible balance be- 
tween limited supplies of critical ma- 
terials and the needs for these materials 
in various phases of the defense effort. 
This means developing a balance sheet 
for the entire economy, and determining 
the relative essentiality of different pro- 
grams. In simple terms, it means that 
we have the job of seeing that avail- 
able materials go where they will con- 
tribute most to both immediate and long 
range needs. 

In reaching final decisions on alloca- 
tions which will bring requirements into 
balance with available supplies, we are 
guided by three basic policies: (1) the 
material needs of the approved military 
program should be satisfied in full, after 
careful screening to eliminate errors, 
duplications, waste and any improper 
scheduling; (2) the material needs of 

(Continued on Page 75) 





MR. TRIGG was to address the 
Conference on the first day, Nov. 8, 
but at the last minute was forced 
to remain in Washington. However, 
the materials supply situation and 
outlook is of such great importance 
that it was deemed advisable to 
publish Mr. Trigg’s comments on 
that matter in this special issue. 
—EDITOR. 
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portunity to speak on the subject 

“The Impact of Mobilization on 1952 
Farm Machinery Output,” is before peo- 
ple interested in cotton, that wondrous 
fiber so basic to the economy of our 
country and to the world. And yet, when 
I hear the word “cotton,” I cannot, for 
some reason or other, help but think of 
the good old cotton stocking. So 
listened with interest to a humorist in 
Chicago last month who, after revelling 
in the wonders of modern chemistry, 
allowed that in his opinion the cotton 
stocking is being replaced with fabrics 
made from wood, coal, and rubber. He 
said that it was having an upsetting 
effect on American morale, because 
today, when a woman experiences a run 
in her stocking, she doesn’t know whether 
she has suffered a splinter, a clinker, 
or a_ blow-out. 

During 1950, the administration, 
through several agencies, had issued 
material priority ratings for direct mil- 
itary items, and to provide for increased 
production of certain products con- 
sidered essential to the national defense 
such as steel and oil, and the construc- 
tion of ore boats, freight cars and a 
limited number of other civilian prod- 
ucts. The farm equipment industry did 
not press for a priority rating at that 
time. But in January, 1951, the pro- 
curement of steel had become so difficult 
that the Farm Equipment Institute was 
forced to request government to estab- 
lish a priority in favor of farm equip- 
ment manufacturers for the procurement 
of critical materials. The importance of 
the industry had already been recognized 
in principle by government through the 
creation of a small farm equipment 
branch under the Machinery Division 
of NPA. It was staffed by two men, two 
stenographers and one clerk. 

The request for assistance to this 
branch in Washington were overwhelm- 
ing. The small staff was flooded with 
requests for help, and it soon became 
apparent that the vital farm equipment 
industry had to be protected by the 
organization of a full fledged division 
within NPA. The industry was asked 
to recommend a man to serve as director 
of that division. So it was that I became 
a bureaucrat—a director without a di- 
vision—a man with a fairly hefty organ- 
izational job. 

Within a few days I was in Washing- 
ton, directing the organization of the 
Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
Division which, thus far, existed only 
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as a good idea in the minds of a few 
men. Farmers, dealers, and manufac- 
turers in the industry had been deluging 
Washington with appeals for assistance. 
Their letters were going to the President, 
to Congressmen, Senators, Cabinet 
Officers, the Department of Commerce, 
NPA and DPA and to the Department 
of Agriculture. All this correspondence 
was having a hard time finding a home. 
Two days after notice of my appoint- 
ment, the mailman carried in great 
bundles of unanswered mail, forwarded 
to me from many, many desks in official 
Washington. 

On March 31, 1951, before my arrival 
in Washington, the NPA issued order 
M-55 which provided a priority to the 
farm equipment industry for the pro- 
curement of metals for the month of 
June, 1951, in an amount equal to 1/6 
of such metals received by manufactur- 
ers during the six-month period January 
1, 1950 to June 30, 1950. We knew then 
—and the NPA knew—that its system 
of priorities was breaking down and be- 
coming less and less effective. However, 
that order was a specific recognition 
on the part of government of the essen- 
tiality of farm machinery in the Ameri- 
can economy and, although its effective- 
ness was not 100 per cent, the order did 
afford a measure of relief. 

My real, long-term problem was to 
get relief extended to the industry for 
the succeeding three months, July, 
August, and September, 1951. That 
called for real doing, because, at that 
time, government was attempting to 
reduce the number of industries benefit- 
ing from such priorities in the hope of 
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saving the cracking system. And so my 
first attempts were not well received 
because they ran contrary to the gen- 
eral thinking of the time. Nevertheiess, 
we went ahead with our work, guided 
by the following principles: 

1) That the agency best qualified to 
determine the requirement for 
farm machinery is the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

That any priority extended to the 
industry must obviously be coupled 
with an appropriate limitation upon 
production. 
That the method employed for pro- 
duction control should relate only 
to materials required and not ex- 
tend to specific products control 
such as existed during the last war. 
That any priorities and limitation 
given for and upon the production 
of farm machinery must operate in 
such a manner as to: 

. Express a program for a 12-month 
period. 

B. Maintain the relative competitive 
position of all manufacturers in 
the industry. 

From this concept, order M-55A which 
was to govern the July, August, and 
September period was evolved and pro- 
posed to the mobilization chiefs. A base 
period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, 
was selected, because in our opinion it 
represented the freest market from the 
standpoint of sales or the procurement 
of material that had existed in the in- 
dustry since the year 1940. During the 
same period the industry was relatively 
free of strikes in its own plants or 
strikes in the plants of its suppliers. 
And finally, the production of farm ma- 
chinery during that period closely ap- 
proximated the farm machinery output 
as requested by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. On May 11, 1951, order 
M-55A was issued, and again it rep- 
resented, not a mere token, but the deep- 
seated conviction of all government agen- 
cies that production of farm equipment 
is essential in our economy. 

To the best of my knowledge, Order 
M-55A issued under the priorities sys- 
tem then in effect, if continued for 12 
months, would have provided for the 
delivery of materials to the farm equip- 
ment industry in quantities sufficient 
to produce 96 per cent of the product 
manufactured during the calendar year 
1949. 

During the time Order M-55A was 
being developed, we heard only that 
CMP, the Controlled Materials Plan, 
was being considered. Those of us who 
had worked with the CMP system dur- 
ing the last war were aware of the dif- 
ficulties such a system would encounter 
at the time it was made effective. We 
were not aware of the magnitude of 
these difficulties when CMP is used 
under the conditions of a rearmament 
program as compared to a period of total 
war. But we had the feeling, and I still 
share the belief, that the only proper 
answer to the allocation of materials 
(if materials must be allocated) is the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

Nevertheless, the sudden announce- 
ment last May that the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan would be made effective 
July 1st placed a heavy and unanticipated 
burden upon all of the NPA and DPA 
organizations. There was a terrific 
scramble to organize and train people 
capable of analyzing and issuing CMP 
applications, and, of course, with the 
introduction of CMP, Order M-55A was 
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ROTARY DUSTER C-3B 

Turns easily, delivers dust uni- 
formly at high velocity. A favor- 
ite throughout the world. Rotat- 
able fan case, dual agitation; 
tugged-construction for long, 
maintenance-free service. 


SAVE TIME, MONEY, MATERIALS AND “THE CROP” BY DUSTING J 


SADDLE DUSTER S-1 
As you know, control over plant pests and disease is opr Gere 
plants—wherever ground ma- 


absolutely necessary to assure record-high cotton crops. } Chines cannot go. Two fons with 


rotatable cases —all other Root 


Root Power Dusters (power take-off or engine-driven) have \ duster features. 
the high velocity and the accurate and controllable dis- 
charge to provide uniform coverage and peak protection 

: rae TRACTION DUSTER 
with a minimum of dust. Twice the size of the C-3B and 


mounted on a rugged frame. 
Double V-belt drive. Two fans 
Root Power Dusters are ruggedly built for steady, heavy- teen tee ual ees: 


justable hitch for horse, mule 


duty use with the least service or attention. Use them on or small tractor. 
tractor, trailer or wagon. 6 and 4 outlet models. Outlets 
adjustable for any crop, any row spacing, any height. 
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NAP-SAK DUSTER KN 

An ideal duster for vine stake 
or hilled crops with plants 
spaced far apart. No dust 
wasted between plants. Light, 
weighs only 84% Ibs. Strong 


LOWELL HI-POWER ALL-PURPOSE SPRAYERS SDV, blast penetrates dense foliage. 


Sturdy, built to take the pounding , 
of rough fields, these all- purpose bai 6 ROTARY DUSTER 4028 (C-1) 


sprayers handle every field spraying Conmee end  e 


job and countless other applications , f : scale, Finger-tip turning, rotat- 
| able fan case, dustproof oilite 


too. Available in 30 to 150 gallon capa- ry 4 bearings positive agitation. 
one P a * : For 1 or 2 row dusting. 
cities, wheel or skid mounted. 
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no longer needed and shortly thereafter 
was rescinded. 

And now, with such background, I 
propose to give you the statistical in- 
formation which you may use to agree 
or to disagree with my conclusions. 

The farm equipment industry as or- 
ganized in NPA is made up of approx- 
imately 1600 manufacturing companies 
—a rather surprising number to one 
who is uninformed on this subject. The 
different kinds and types of machinery 
and equipment are legion and include 
generally garden and wheel tractors 
(not the crawler type), harvesting, 
tillage and planting equipment, barn 
and barnyard equipment, farm elevators, 
water systems, pumps, spraying and ir- 
rigation equipment, farm dairy equip- 
ment and, of all things, saddlery hard- 
ware, poultry tags, pig rings and a host 
of other miscellaneous items. 

Of the 1600 companies, only 220 are 
members of the Farm Equipment In- 
stitute and less than half of the 1600 
companies make regular reports to the 
Census Bureau. And so at best, avail- 
able and usable figures can only be ap- 
proximations. Nevertheless, we had to 
have some guide posts in order to de- 
termine the effect of our actions. 

During the early part of World War 
II, the Farm Equipment Institute, under 
request from government, made a statis- 
tical study to determine the amount of 
steel, copper, and aluminum essential 
to the production of farm machinery. 

During 1950, that study was brought 
up to date. Revisions were necessary 
because of changes in design and tech- 
nology, and the new study represents 
the basis from which government 
worked, at least while I was there, on 
the problem of farm equipment pro- 
duction, and is the basis for my con- 
clusions in this paper. 

The current study, submitted to Wash- 
ington in November, 1950, asserted that 
the farm equipment industry would re- 
quire 690,000 tons of steel each quarter 
year to manufacture its product at the 
rate produced in 1950. 

This figure, which has yet to be 
seriously challenged, includes carbon, 
alloy, and stainless steels and also suf- 
ficient steel for “A” and “B” com- 
ponents. Under the present scheme of 
things, an industry must claim steel for 
“A” components, but not for “B” com- 
ponents, 

Shortly after NPA had arrived at 
some degree of stability as to which 
components were in the “B” classifi- 
cation, the industry supplemented the 
study, this time through the employment 
of a Certified Public Accounting firm, 
to determine what part of the 690,000 
tons required is represented by “B” 
components. The job, done by sampling, 
shows that 11.3% of the steel require- 
ment is for “B” components. By sub- 
tracting this percentage, we find that 
the industry must have 612,000 tons of 
steel per quarter to equal the 1950 rate 
of poduction. 

But the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture had asked for the 1949 rate and 
not the 1950 rate. We had to relate the 
steel requirements of the 1950 rate to 
the request of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Census figures and Bureau 
of Labor statistics were not current 
enough to do the job while figures from 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
were inadequate because of large pur- 
chases of steel from warehouses and 
conflicting inventory positions of the 
various companies. 
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To resolve this question, the Farm 
Equipment Institute employed a firm 
of Certified Public Accountants to de- 
termine the tons of farm equipment pro- 
duced by companies by months from 
January 1, 1949 through March 31, 1951. 
This research, covering 76% of the in- 
dustry, gave us the following relation- 
ships: 
1.) That Order M-55A_ represented 
96% of 1949 production. 

2.) That 1950 production was 94% of 
1949 production 

3.) That first quarter 1951 produc- 
tion, annualized, would equal 108% 
of 1949 production. 

These relationships permitted us to 
calculate the number of tons of steel 
required per quarter to permit the in- 
dustry to manufacture at the 1949 rate. 
This requirement we found to be 651,000 
tons. By comparing that figure with the 
total tons of steel allocated, we may 
determine the direction in which we are 
travelling. 

For the third quarter of 1951, the 
NPA allocated to farm equipment man- 
ufacturers a total pf 655,400 tons or 
6,600 tons more than the 1949 require- 
ment. 

Do you recall that during the first 
quarter of this year the industry was 
producing at the rate of 108% of the 
1949 rate? It is my belief that the first 
quarter rate was fairly well maintained 
during the second and third quarters 
and, for that reason, I believe, and I am 
sure that the annual report of the in- 
dustry will show, that more farm equip- 
ment was produced in 1951 than in the 
year 1949. So far then, government 
action has been helpful and has pro- 
vided for farm equipment production in 
excess of the requirements as_ estab- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Now we are concerned with 1952. 
Materials delivered in one quarter will 
mean products available to farmers in 
the succeeding quarter year. Allocation, 
then, of materials in the fourth quarter 
of this year and in the first, second and 
third quarters of next year will deter- 
mine the volume of new farm equipment 
available to farmers in 1952. 

For the year 1952, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through a nation- 
wide survey has determined that farm 
equipment must be available in an 
amount equal to 115% of the 1949 prod- 
uction in order for agriculture to meet its 
very high crop goals. 

Using the statistical method em- 
ployed to determine 1951 requirements, 
we readily find that, on the basis of the 
new claim, 750,000 tons of steel will be 
required per quarter to reach the new 
goal. Against this requirement, the NPA 
allocated in the fourth quarter of this 
year 587,000 tons of steel and for the 
first quarter of 1952 an allocation of 
544,000 tons. Such action tells us that 
farm equipment production in 1952, if 
allocations are not increased in the 
second and third quarters, will be: 

25% less than the claim of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; 

20% less than the 1951 rate of pro- 
duction; and 

13% less than the total products pro- 
duced in 1949, all representing a very 
dangerous downward curve in the prob- 
able 1952 production of farm equip- 
ment—the machine tools of agriculture. 


The conclusions I have given you are 
properly subject to certain practical and 
fundamental objections. 
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The first objection is that it presumes 
that an allotment of material means 
that the material will be delivered. This 
is far from the truth. The fact is that 
few companies, if any, have been able 
to obtain the full amount of materials 
allotted. The degree of success has varied 
with companies and the amount of re- 
sulting production difficulty has not 
been uniform because of the varying in- 
ventory positions. Nevertheless, the 
goals for 1951 were met, but at the 
expense of raw materials inventories, 
which have been steadily reduced and 
will not be available to take up the slack 
caused by insufficient allocations or 
failures in delivery during the present 
and succeeding quarters. 

The other practical objection is that 
my account has been based solely upon 
allocations of steel. You know that 
copper and aluminum, both vital to 
farm equipment production, are in short- 
er supply than is steel. 

In the third and fourth quarters of 
this year, and again in the first quarter 
of next year, the NPA has not allocated 
sufficient copper and aluminum to 
match up with the steel granted. Just 
as a chain can be no stronger than its 
weakest link—the metal in_ shortest 
supply controls production. I am told 
and believe that this may result in a 
stil further loss in production amount- 
ing to 10 or 15 per cent. Lack of copper 
is particularly felt in the tractor in- 
dustry or with any product that requires 
engine power. Lack of aluminum serious- 
ly affects the production of irrigation 
equipment, and certainly the production 
of cotton picking machines, in which 
you are particularly interested. I have 
not been able to obtain reliable infor- 
mation concerning requirements of cop- 
per and aluminum and must be content 
with the observation that there will 
be insufficient copper and aluminum 
allotted to match up with steel alloca- 
tions. 

It is a matter of interest to this group 
that under Order M-55A and under the 
present method of control, manufactur- 
ers of farm equipment are permitted, 
to a large degree, to shift from the pro- 
duction of one tool or machine to pro- 
duction of another tool or machine. I know 
as a matter of personal knowledge 
that cotton strippers and cotton pickers 
have been increased in production by 
the several manufacturers up to 300 and 
400 per cent of the 1950 production. I 
know that The Oliver Corporation—and 
I have been told that other companies 
—have increased production schedules 
of other tools and implements specifical- 
ly used in cotton production. But like 
borrowing from Peter to pay Paul, this 
shift in production has been done at 
the expense of other types of machines 
and there are practical limits in the 
extent to which this policy can be fol- 
lowed. 

As specialists in cotton who have 
benefited by this shift of production in 
your favor, you realize that necessity 
may one day, sooner or later, cause a 
shift the other way, in favor of some 
other specialist. In any case, you know 
that all agricultural producers who de- 
pend upon mechanized farm equipment 
will suffer, and suffer seriously, if their 
great supplier industry is crippled by 
raw material shortages. Such a pos- 
sibility can have only one of two results, 
and neither would be in your favor or 
in furtherance of a sound national eco- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Mechanization Conference Report 





First Panel Discussion: 


Cultural Machinery 


@ Following are statements by par- 
ticipants in the first of two panel dis- 
cussions on the final day of the Con- 
ference, Nov. 9. This discussion was 
in charge of Kyle Engler, Head of the 
Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 


Kyle Engler 


Head, Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 


The term “cultural machinery” will 
be implied to mean all machines used 
in the production of cotton with the ex- 
ception of harvesting. Our panel is made 
up of men well qualified by experience 
to discuss this problem. 

As an introduction to the panel dis- 
cussion, I would like to point out that 
questions from the floor suitable for 
discussion will include land preparation 
for proper drainage and water control; 
disposal of crop residue; seed-bed prep- 
aration and planting; weed and grass 
control by chemicals, flame, mechan- 
ical cultivation and even geese; and the 
application of fertilizers. Other ques- 
tions that may come up can be freely 
discussed. 
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The problem of cultural machinery 
must be considered by areas, as our 
Cotton Belt extends from coast to coast 
and from Gulf to Missouri. Consequent- 
ly, we can expect two or more correct 
answers to many of the questions asked. 
For example, we consider weed and grass 
control our major problem in Arkansas, 
while harvesting and ginning are like- 
ly to be the major problems in the “high 
plains” area. 

The question of flame cultivation is 
likely to come up for discussion. It is 
my opinion that the flame cultivator is 
again being used to good advantage. 
It was first sold as the complete answer 
to all problems encountered in weed and 
grass control. Now it is recognized as 
just another good aid in the problem 
and as such will receive much more 
favorable acceptance by cotton growers. 

Our own experience is that, with the 
combination of chemicals, flame and 
mechanical cultivation and favorable 
weather, cotton can be produced weed- 
and grass-free without the hoe. How- 
ever, don’t throw away the hoe, as 
favorable weather is not the common 
thing. 

The final solution of our cultural 
problem will come about through the 
continued cooperation of our machinery 
manufacturers, organizations, research 
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. Scott, Jr., and Fred D. Sawyer. 


workers, extension personnel, machinery 
dealers, and our patient and very much 
alive farmers. 


W. E. Meek 


Senior Agricultural Engineer, Cotton 
Mechanization, BPISAE-USDA, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss. 


The need for “know-how” supervision 
on the farm is one of today’s most press- 
ing problems, With the trend toward 
newer techniques and methods, this prob- 
lem becomes more and more important. 
Industry, research agencies, colleges and 
extension services all recognize this 
educational problem and are agreed that 
they must join hands in its solution. 
Much good work is being done but more 
is sorely needed. 

The old, old method of allowing 
droves of geese to feed on the grass in 
the cotton field is still being used and, 
in some areas, is on the increase. At the 
same time, the use of flame and chem- 
icals is increasing rapidly and the trend 
is strongly toward the expansion of 
these two measures. Flame, introduced 
a few years back, became quite popular 
and then for several reasons lost some 
of its popularity. High fuel costs and 
inefficient machines were probably the 
two major reasons for this decline in 
popularity. With the reduction in price 
of L-P gases for fuel and with engineer- 
ing improvements in the machines, 
coupled with an acute shortage of labor, 
today we find flame again on the in- 
crease in many parts of the Belt. 

Chemicals—both pre- and post-emer- 
gence—are rapidly coming to the fore. 
It is estimated that about one million 
gallons of chemicals for weed control 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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LOOKING OVER THEIR BIG RED INTERNATIONAL — which pi find tops for economical, reliable power—are T. L; 
Chumley and his brother J. B. Chumley, a past president of the Farm Bureau. 


Chumley Brothers pick 


ll : 
International UD-24 diesel 
ever a to power Keener, Alabama, gin 
T. L. Chumley and J. B. Chumley are well-known, successful 
Alabama gin operators. Three years ago they installed an 


bd Y/ International UD-24 diesel power unit in place of the two- 
year-old diesel they had been using. 

The improvement was pronounced. The UD-24 powers 

their three-stand #80 gin, complete with cleaners, feeders, 


drier, three fans, and double box press, with no strain. 


“The UD-24 gives us big savings over the old unit,” say 
the Chumleys. “In fact, the UD-24 does a mighty good job 
all round—produces plenty of power, and hasn’t made a 
minute’s trouble.” 

Ask your nearest International Industrial Distributor for 
the details on this big red diesel, and on other engines in the 


International line. There are various sizes diesel, gas and 
gasoline engines, all available for profitable ginning. Choose 
the right one for your operation, and put International 
‘‘Power that Pays’’ to work for you! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


CTs BA] power THAT Pays 


INTERNATIONAL 
waavesten 
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At Dallas Meeting on Nov. 17 





Texas Ginners Give OPS Their 
Views on Price Controls 


ge TEXAS ASSOCIATION officials insist on decontrol of ginning 
industry in 1952, but offer suggestions in event decontrol is not 


granted. 


17, Office of Price Stabilization 

officials were told that the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association is joining 
with the National Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation in asking for decontrol of the 
ginning industry in 1952. The meeting, 
which was requested by the Dallas OPS 
office, was attended by officials, mem- 
bers and associate members of the 
Texas association. Representing the Dal- 
las office of OPS were R. G. Berle, chief, 
Industrial Materials and Manufactured 
Products, and Thomas J. Murray, chief, 
Services Export and Import. 

W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, who is 
president of the Texas association and 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, presided at the meeting. In his 
opening statement Mr. Fortenberry 
said, “I have a dual purpose today— 
to protect the National and Texas gin- 
ners ... As usual, not only Texas 
ginners, but ginners across the nation 
have many problems, and one of them 
is to get a definite program started for 
either decontrol or price ceilings in 1952. 
Ginners have been working under OPS 
on the 1951 crop with more or less 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction, and in 
some cases the present program has 
worked satisfactorily and in some in- 
stances unsatisfactorily. We believe that 
a more satisfactory program can be 
worked out if we start in time and study 
the subject until a conclusion is reached.” 

“The only purpose of this group,” 
Mr. Fortenberry continued, “is to study 
Texas problems. At a later date we 
hope to have a meeting with OPS offi- 
cials in which all the ginners of the na- 
tion will be represented.’ 

Mr. Murray stated the position of 
the Dallas office of OPS when he said, 
“We are here to try to assemble infor- 
mation that we will be able to give to 
Washington in case you are not decon- 
trolled. We have nothing whatever to 
do with decontrol. We want you to pre- 
sent information to us so that when we 
go into conference with Washington a 
gin regulation can be written that will 
be practical and workable. There will 
be an industrywide meeting before any 
regulation will be written.” He said 
this meeting probably will be held in 
New Orleans early in 1952. 

Jay C. Stilley, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, presented results of a_ recent 
survey of Texas gins which show that 
the average revenue per bale ginned 
in 1950 was $11.265. Average cost per 
bale in that season, however, was $13.- 
287. Estimated cost of ginning per bal« 
in 1951, Mr. Stilley said, was $14.419. 
“The average revenue per gin per bale 
in 1950 was $11.265,” he pointed out. 
“If the gins applied the full six per- 
cent increase allowed, this would only 
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give them an average revenue of $11.- 
941 per bale in 1951, whereas their 
1951 costs per bale were $14.419. In 
order for the gins to recover this in- 
creased cost, an additional increase of 
20.7 percent would be necessary.” 

Joe Briscoe, of Chickasha, Okla., 
pointed out that ginning rates in that 
state are set by the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission. In 1950, he said, the 
ginning rate was 59 cents per hundred 
pounds of seed cotton, but figures fur- 
nished the Commission by reporting 
ginners showed that it cost 67.83 cents 
per hundred to gin cotton in that year. 
Oklahoma ginners, Mr. Briscoe said, 
reported an operating loss in 1950 of 
$2.77 per bale. 

The Texas association is standing 
firm in its request for decontrol of the 
industry in 1952 but submitted to the 
OPS officials the following points of 
relief for Texas ginners in the event 
decontrol is not granted: 

(1) A suggestion that the ginner be 
permitted to apply the same percentage 
markup to the cost of bagging and 
ties that he used in 1950. For example: 
If in 1950 a ginner bought bagging and 
ties for $2.20 and sold them for $3.45, 
he applied a markup of 56.8 percent, 


the markup including profit, labor, over- 
head on machinery, etc. The new reg- 
ulation, the association said, should per- 
mit the ginner to apply this same per- 
centage to his 1952 cost of bagging 
and ties. 

(2) A. suggestion that an equity 
clause be placed in the new regulations 
to give relief to ginners who were forced 
to charge a very low rate in 1950. 
Example: Some gins, due to local com- 
petition, a short crop, or other causes, 
could charge no more than 35 cents for 
ginning in 1950. Under the existing 
regulation, such gins could charge no 
more than 37 cents in 1951. It was 
suggested that, in the new regulation, 
gins that have been forced to charge 
less than 50 cents be permitted to in- 
crease their charges to 50 cents a hun- 
dred or more in 1952. 

(3) A suggestion that gins be per- 
mitted to raise all charges for ginning 
and other services 15 percent over the 
highest price charged in 1951. Note: 
If the low-price ginners mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph were permitted 
to raise their charges to, say, 50 cents, 
the 50 cent figure could be increased by 
15 percent. 

(4) A suggestion that a_ simplified 
method be adopted for ginners that 
apply for relief in hardship cases, and 
that such applications be handled by the 
regional offices of OPS. The Texas asso- 
ciation said there should be written 
into the regulation a provision for gins 
in areas where conversion is made from 
hand-picked cotton to machine-harvested 
cotton to take an automatic increase in 
ginning charges of 10 percent over their 
existing rates. 

In closing the meeting, Mr. Forten- 
berry said: “We want it clearly under- 
stood that the things discussed here 
today were entirely of a Texas nature. 
At the proper time we will confer with 
the National delegation and make every 
effort to join with the National asso- 
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ciation in working out a program 
satisfactory to the entire Belt.” Mr. 
Fortenberry made it clear that the Dal- 
las meeting was in no way intended to 
establish a policy that might prove det- 
rimental to any other section of the 
Belt. “We merely want to lend every 
assistance to a workable solution of the 
problems that will confront us in 1952, 
keeping in mind that many mistakes 
have been made and that there are 
many hardships in the present pro- 
gram. We hope that these mistakes can 
be ironed out,” he asserted, “so that 
everybody will have a program in which 
all ginners can work in harmony with 
themselves and with OPS.” 

Attending the Dallas meeting were: 
Mr. Berle and Mr. Murray of the Dal- 
las OPS office; Mr. Fortenberry; S. N. 
Reed, O’Brien, vice-president 
Texas ginners association; Mr. 
and his assistant, Miss Pixie 
C. L. Boyd, Tahoka; Leland Minich, 
Wichita Falls; Jerome Jalufka, Robs- 
town; R. K. Phillips, Sugarland; Jack 
Lomax, Rio Hondo; Walter Evans, Jr., 
Lorena; Nolan Barmore, Loraine; J. W. 
Simmons, Jr., Dallas; E. F. Czichos, 
Dallas; Mr. Briscoe; and R. Haughton 
and Ivan J. Campbell, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Dallas. 
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Woodson-Tenent Will Open 
Lab at Clarksdale, Miss. 


Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, 
phis, Tenn., will open their seventh 
laboratory Jan. 1 in Clarksdale, Miss., 
E. H. Tenent and P. F. Woodson, owners 
of the firm, have announced. 

Harvey Lee Hutton, who has been at 
the firm’s Cairo, Ill., laboratory for the 
past four years, will be in charge of 
the new laboratory. 

The Clarksdale laboratory will special- 
ize in analyses of cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products, soybeans and soybean 
products, feeds, and germinations of 
all types of seed. 

The firm operates other laboratories 
at Little Rock and Blytheville, Ark., 
Cairo and Decatur, Ill., and Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Heavy Cotton Seedings 
Give Better Stands 


Heavy seeding of cotton—at a rate 
as high as a bushel (about 32 lbs.) or 
more per acre—assures better cotton 
stands on compacted soils of the high 
plains of Texas, according to research 
findings of engineers and scientists of 
USDA and the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Through their combined efforts, the 
thickly planted seedlings are better able 
to force their way through the soil 
crust. The engineers believe the results 
will apply in other areas where rains 
tend to crust the soil. 


Insects Cut Guatemala Crop 
of cotton boll weevils in 
October has caused severe damage to 
the 1951-52 cotton crop in Guatemala 
and may result in a reduction of about 
30 percent from the earlier estimate of 
12,000 bales (of 500 pounds gross) to 
slightly more than 8,000 bales. Daily 
rains during the period hampered con- 
trol efforts, washing off the insecticides 
before they could be effective. 


Infestation 
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Exports of Egyptian 


Cotton Decrease 

Exports of cotton from Egypt during 
August and September 1951, the first 
two months of the 1951-52 season, 
amounted to less than 76,000 bales (of 
500 pounds gross), or only 28 percent 
of the 270,000 bales exported during the 
corresponding months of 1950-51. Al- 
most 25,000 bales have been shipped 
to Rumania in 1951-52 under terms of 
a barter agreement, while 13,000 and 
12,000 bales were exported to France 
and India, respectively. The decline in 
exports is attributed to the high level 
of Egypt’s cotton prices during 1951 
prior to September. Stocks were well 


above the minimum needed to meet ex- 
port demand. 

The most recent official estimate of 
1951-52 cotton production in Egypt 
places the crop at about 1,600,000 bales, 
somewhat below the first official esti- 
mate of 1,697,000 bales released Oct. 3. 
This recent estimate was about nine 
percent below the final estimate of 1,- 
754,000 bales produced in 1950-51. Mem- 
bers of the trade were generally fore- 
casting an increased production this 
year, since the area planted to cotton 
increased slightly from 2,050,000 acres 
in 1950-51 to 2,055,000 during the cur- 
rent season and improved growing con- 
ditions during this season were expected 
to result in higher yields. 


‘Ideal for Roy 
GH TE 
boom type sprayers mon where 


ne used only 10% of water gallonage ... 
material required by other 


50% of sp 
machines.’ 


Cotton Boll Weevil Control is handled 
easily and quickly—using the Buffalo Turbine 
Sprayer-Duster. It has been used successfully 


in cotton defoliation for years. 


FEATURES: 


. Successfully uses all standard sprays, 
dusts, concentrates, singly or in com- 
bination. 

2. Complete coverage on 14 to 20 rows of 
cotton. 

3. Uses only 10% of water required by 
conventional rigs — less weight and 
fewer stops. 

. Nozzle velocity controlled by engine 
speed. 

. Spray and dust density are easily con- 
trolled. 

. Round and fish-tail air nozzles provid- 

ing long carry are stand- 
ard equipment. 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
DEPT. C.G., GOWANDA, N. Y. 


The Meart of the Buffalo Turbine Sprayer-Duster is the 
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upveraged 45 acres per hour .-- 
one man operated.’” 


3 Models Available—Trailer 
(shown), Truck and Jeep Mounted 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ORIGINAL 
“MIST” 
SPRAYER-DUSTER 


new Axial-Flow Blower 








CG&OMPress Photo. 


Second panel members, left to right: Wayne C. Liles, Merrill W. Roscoe, Panel Leader Don L. Jones, 
Herbert F. Miller, Marvin Hoover, John H. Stephens, and R. C. Fergason. 


Mechanization Conference Report 





Second Panel Discussion: 


Pickers and Strippers 


@ Following are statements by par- 
ticipants in the second of two panel 
discussions on the final day of the 
Conference, Nov. 9. This discussion 
was in charge of Don L. Jones, Super- 
intendent of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Substation, Lubbock. 


Don L. Jones 


Superintendent, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Substation, Lubbock. 


In 1914 picket or snow fence was 
utilized to salvage the cotton crop of 
that year. Again, in 1926, the Plains 
farmer was confronted with another 
emergency. The home- and blacksmith- 
made sled-type of horse-drawn stripper 
evolved. Metal teeth were substituted 
for the wooden picket fence used in 1914. 
The teeth were mounted on a box called 
a sled and the sleds were, in turn, often 
mounted on wheels. Later the sleds were 
widened to accommodate two sets of 
teeth so that two rows could’ be 
harvested simultaneously. Two types of 
stripper, finger and slot, came into use, 
From the slot type of stripper has 
evolved the present-day revolving roller 
while the finger type remains essential- 
ly the same. 

The first 


tractor-mounted, power- 
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driven stripper appeared in 1932 and 
by this time the basic stripping prin- 
ciples—the fingers and the roller—were 
well defined. With the basic harvesting 
principles established, the problem was 
to study both the engineering and lim- 
itations of the cotton plant to success- 
ful harvesting, as one influences the 
other. Evaluation of the stripper could 
only be determined under varying field 
conditions, and this emphasized the re- 
lationship between the machine, plant 
type and cultural practices. 

Each component part of the stripper 
needed individual study from the stand- 
point of design, manufacturing, and field 
performance. This involved the follow- 
ing: 

Stripper (1) Roller type: smooth, 
serrated and pin. (2) Fingers: length, 
width, size and angle. (3) Doffer 
plates or stripper bar: width and po- 
sition. (4) Conveyors: width, type, 
length and angle of perforations for 
ease of movement and elimination of 
trash. Provision for position of trailer 
elevator for turning. (5) Stripper 
throat opening: adjustments. (6) 
Plant lifters. (7) Adjustments for 
varying heights of cotton. (8) Utili- 
zation of power take-off. 

Cotton Field practice brought into 
sharp focus the need for certain modi- 
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fications of the cotton plant and cul- 
tural practices such as: (1) storm- 
proof boll; (2) a semi-cluster plant 
type; (3) plants with strong central 
axis; (4) 40-inch rows; (5) close 
plant spacing; (6) defoliation. 

As the stripper comes into widespread 
use in areas that do not have the uniform 
conditions of the Texas High Plains, 
certain modifications and improvements 
both for better use on the High Plains 
and throughout other areas where it 
might be adapted are needed, such as: 
(1) provisions for making short turns; 
(2) ease of mounting; (3) adaption to 
different makes of tractors; (4) height 
of cotton; (5) green-boll traps or elim- 
inators; (6) fenders; (7) longer rows 
for efficiency; (8) clean cultivation; 
(9) prevention of pulling up cotton 
stalks and clogging; (10) dependable 
defoliants under the wide range of cli- 
mate and growth conditions encountered. 


Marvin Hoover 


Cotton Specialist, California Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Shafter. 


More than 3,000 mechanical cotton har- 
vesters are expected to be used in this 
year’s harvest of California’s record cot- 
ton acreage. For the past few years Cali- 
fornia cotton growers have been buying 
all the mechanical pickers made avail- 
able in their area. 

Economic studies by the University of 
California and by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the harvest 
seasons of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 have 
all shown that the total cost of harvest- 
ing cotton by machine is considerably 
less than the cost of hand harvesting. 
The latest survey of owner operated 
machines showed a difference in favor 
of machine picking to be $18.83 per bale. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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List of Distributors 


for 
D & P L FOX Registered 
Cotton Planting Seed 


Alabama 
R. E. Lambert & Sons, Darlington, 
Ala. 
Farmers Marketing & Exchange Assn., 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Tennessee Valley Fertilizer Coop., De- 
eatur, Ala. 
Arkansas 
Paul D. Foster, Blytheville, Ark. 
Varmers Supply Assn., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
<almbach - Burckett Co., Shreveport, 


La. 
Jelta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss. 


Florida 
R. E. Lambert & Sons, Darlington, 
Ala. 
Georgia 
Allen Implement & Seed Co., Madi- 
son, Ga. 
Louisiana 
Alexandria Seed Co., Alexandria, La. 
Kalmbach - Burckett Co., Shreveport, 
La. 


Tyner-Petrus Co., West Monroe, La. 


Mississippi 
Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss. 
Mississippi Federated Coops., Jackson, 
Miss. 
Missouri and Illinois 
Ronnie F. Greenwell, Hayti, Mo. 


New Mexico 
J. B. Guthrie & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. 


North Carolina and South Carolina 
Allen Implement & Seed Co., Madi- 
son, Ga. 
Oklahoma 
J. B. Guthrie & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. 


Tennessee and Kentucky 
J. B. Guthrie & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. 


Texas 
Sugarland Industries, Sugar Land, 
Texas. 
J. B. Guthrie & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. 
we ane - Bureckett Co., Shreveport, 
a. 
Virginia 
Allen Implement & Seed Co., Madi- 
son, Ga. 





Youll R 
Jee. DOK 
When the Word 
Gets ay ae / 


Registered 
D& PL FOX 


Newest of 
The' Belt’s Best Cottons 
Tested and Proved to be: 

* Early Maturing * High in Yield 
* Moderately High Lint Percentage 
* ]-1/16 to 1-3/32 Inch Staple 
* Good in Spinning Quality 
* Easy Picking by Hand and Machines 


D&PL FOX 


Newest of the Belt’s Best Cottons 


Bred and Sold by 


Delta & Pine Land Company 


SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI 


Originators of DELTAPINE and D & PL FOX Cottons 
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World Report: 


Peanut Production 
To Remain High 


World peanut production in 1951 may 
establish a new record, tentatively fore- 
cast by USDA’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations at 11.3 million 
short tons of nuts in the shell, on the 
basis of preliminary data from the 
principal producing areas. This is slight- 
ly larger than the 1950 output, revised 
to 11.2 million tons, but represents an 
increase of almost 20 percent from 
prewar. 

Peanut crops in Africa are expected 
to be very good this season and prob- 
ably will offset shorter crops in India 
and the U.S. Furthermore, the increase 
in Africa is particularly significant be- 
cause Africa now is the major world 
source of surplus peanuts. The volume 
of peanuts and peanut oil entering 
foreign trade channels in 1952 there- 
fore should be considerably larger than 
in 1951. 


e United States — Production in the 
U.S. is estimated at 819,000 tons 
from 2,255,000 acres, according to 
the official crop report of Nov. 1. This 
is a decrease of 19 percent from 1950 
and the smallest crop since the 1941 
outturn of 737,600 tons. The area in- 
dicated for harvesting nuts also is the 
smallest since the 1,900,000 acres har- 
vested in 1941. Extended hot, dry 
weather in some areas and untimely 
rains in other areas reduced the over- 
all yield per acre to 726 pounds com- 
pared with 887 pounds last year. 


e Asia—India’s peanut crop may not ex- 
ceed 3,500,000 tons, though an early 
official estimate was 3,730,000 tons. 
Drought conditions were prevalent dur- 
ing early fall in some important grow- 
ing areas of Madras, Bombay, Hy- 
derabad and Saurashtra states. In ad- 
dition, lack of timely rains and Mawka 
disease have combined to reduce earlier 
crop expectations. The estimated out- 
turn of 3.5 million tons represents a 
decline of 230,000 tons or six percent 
from the 1950 crop but a six percent 
increase from the prewar average. 

There is no exportable surplus from 
the 1951 peanut crop, except that a 
small artificial surplus has been created 
by the government to meet commit- 
ments under bilateral trade agreements 
and to retain in part India’s position 
as an exporter of peanuts and oil. 

China’s crops during the past two 
years may have been somewhat larger 
than the 3,224,000 tons produced in 
1949. However, reliable statistics for 
these years are not available. 

The peanut harvest in Indonesia 
(Java and Madura) is estimated at 
300,000 tons, representing a slight in- 
crease from 1950 and the prewar 
average. Plantings were reported to 
have been above average during the 
latter part of 1950. 

Burma’s peanut harvest is placed at 
165,000 tons from a matured acreage 
of 695,000. This is a slight increase 
from the previous year but still some- 
what short of the prewar level. Acreages 
of principal oilseed crops, of which 
peanuts is the most important, in- 
creased this year because of the short- 
ages of edible oils in Burma—resulting 
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from restrictions on exports of peanut 
oil from India. 


e South America — Growing conditions 
in Argentina during the 1950-51 season 
were reasonably good and the peanut 
crop was unofficially estimated at 132,- 
000 tons from about 225,000 harvested 
acres, compared with the official esti- 
mates of 100,000 tons from 193,000 
acres in 1949-50. 

Brazil’s output is unofficially esti- 
mated at a record 160,000 tons, or one- 
fourth larger than in 1950. Production 
centers largely in Sao Paulo, which has 
an estimated crop of 138,000 tons com- 
pared with 22,000 tons for the rest of 
Brazil. 

The increase in Sao Paulo production 
in recent years has been due largely to 
favorable prices resulting from a de- 
crease in the production of cottonseed 
in central Brizil and greatly increased 
demand from domestic consumers. 


e Africa—French West Africa’s peanut 
pfoduction has been reported at an 
estimated 854,000 tons, some 190,000 
tons or 30 percent more than last 
season’s small outturn of 660,000 tons 
(revised). Recent rains in Senegal, 
which were very heavy for this time 
of the year, may have done considerable 
damage, but on the whole the weather 
for the year has been good. Moreover, 
this year’s output increased as a re- 
sult of the greater number of migra- 
tory farmers who went to Senegal from 
Sudan for this season, having been en- 
couraged by the high prices paid for 
peanuts last year. 

The commercialized tonnage of this 
season’s crop is estimated by leading 
peanut buyers in Dakar at about 640,- 
000 tons compared with about 435,000 
tons from last year’s crop. 

The harvest in Nigeria may approx- 


600,000 tons. Recent 
ments in the crop have not been re- 
ported as yet, but early estimates 
based on a good growing season placed 
the volume for export at 280,000- 
336,000 tons of shelled nuts (about 
420,000-500,000 in terms of unshelled). 
Purchases by the Groundnut Market- 
ing Board from last season’s crop 
amounted to only about 155,000 tons 
(232,000 unshelled). A crop of 600,000 
tons would represent a 50 percent in- 
crease from the small outturn of 1950. 

Production in the Belgian Congo has 
been reported at 198,000 tons against 
180,000 last year and about 65,000 pre- 
war. Peanuts are now produced in all 
the Congo provinces and are one of the 
most profitable crops grown by the 
natives. In certain parts of the Congo, 
in the eastern province for example, 
consumption is increasing markedly and 
exports consequently have dropped. 
Efforts are being made to improve 
yields and increase mechanization. 

In the Union of South Africa, the 
1951 crop of peanuts, principal oilseed 
produced, is stated to be a record and 
is unofficially estimated at 125,000 tons 
compared with 90,000 tons in 1950. 
Natives are not important producers of 
peanuts except in the Eastern Trans- 
vaal, where ordinarily their production 
would be approximately 15,000 tons a 
year. This year, however, drought in 
that area adversely affected native pro- 
duction and their total contribution to 
this year’s crop is not expected to ex- 
ceed 1,500 tons. 


imate develop- 


e Australia — Australia’s 1951 peanut 
crop amounted to 8,800 tons, or only 
slightly less than the 1950 outturn. 
The bulk of the crop is produced in 
Queensland, but acreage is expanding 
rapidly in New South Wales. 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 





The increase in margarine consumption in the last decade has offset only about half 
the decline in butter. Other fats and oils apparently have replaced butter to some 
degree in certain non-spread uses, such as in cooking. In the past three decades there 
has been a major shift from use of fats and oils of animal origin (mainly butter and 
lard) to those products made from vegetable ingredients. In most years, consumption 
per person of (visible) fats and oils in total has ranged between 42 and 44 pounds, 
fat content basis. Apparent consumption in 1950 was unusually high. The increase 
largely reflects accumulation of inventories in unreported positions. 
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AMERICAN | 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NOBLE & WEST STREETS BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 











BRANCH SALES OFFICE 
Also Manufacturers of 1006 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Compress & Sewing Twines HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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Edmondson Gin— 
Hornersville, Missouri 


This modern Le Roi 13460 powers a 5-80 saw Murray 
gin, 30 cylinders of cleaning, 3 tower dryers, 2—14 ft. 
Burr machines, lint cleaners, and 14 fans. 

Mr. Edmondson says he has plenty of surplus 
horsepower and recommends Le Roi to 
anyone needing plenty of horsepower 
for modern ginning. 


Peach Orchard Gin— 
Peach Orchard, Missouri 


Mr. L. C. Grugett uses this Le Roi L3000 engine to power 
his 4-80 saw C | with Burr thine, tower dryers, 
trough dryers, over-head cleaners, impact cleaners, 
Mitchell feeders and cleaners, hydraulic pump and press. 
He states, “We would certainly recommend a 
Le Roi to anyone needing power for 
@ cotton gin.” 





ee-and they both recommend 


Le Roi Cotton Gin Engines for 
dependable, low-cost power 





ee there’s cotton you find more ginners 
who insist on Le Roi engines than on any other 
engine. They know that they get these advantages: 


Low operating costs — Le Roi’s run on low-cost natural gas, 
butane or propane; have proper compression ratios for low 
fuel consumption, 


Constant speed operation — a sensitive governor and quick 
acceleration take care of any load changes. 


Protection from dirt and lint — Le Roi’s closed “breathing sys- 
tem” seals the crankcase, prevents escape of oil and gas fumes 
and entry of dirt and lint. 


Dependable operation — guided valve-stem mechanism, heat- 
resisting valve inserts, and good cooling give long valve life. 
Conservative power ratings assure long engine life. 


Minimum floor space requirements — compact design simplifies 
installation, keeps costs down, 

Le Roi cotton gin engines range in size from 40 to 
450 hp — these are continuous ratings. From this out- 
standing group you can pick the engine that fits your 
needs — an engine that gives you lower costs per 
bale. Have a Le Roi distributor show you a Le Roi 
installation — and see for yourself why Le Roi’s cost 
less to own and operate. 


GAO) GOW LAY 


Plants: Milwaukee ® Cleveland © Greenwich, Ohio © Cotton-Industry Headquarters Tulsa, Okla. 








Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors 


Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Oklo. 


General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas Jackson, Miss. 


Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San 
Antonio, Kilgore, Dallas, 
Christi, Texas, and Lofoyette, Houma, Lo. 


Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La. 


Tri-State Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. 
Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., 
Wichita Falis, Texas 
Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas 


Edinburg, Corpus 
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Sie 


A. 8. CARTWRIGHT 


JOHN T. GORDIN 


Cartwright New President of Cullett; 
Gordin, Wallace, Glidden Move Up 


rectors of the 102-year-old Gullett 

Gin Company at its home office in 
Amite, La., on Oct. 12 A. S. Cartwright 
was named president, succeeding J. W. 
Bostick, who resigned. Mr. Cartwright 
formerly was vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company. 

John T. Gordin, Dallas, was elected 
executive vice-president and general sales 
manager. J. J. Wallace, who was super- 
intendent, was named vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. L. B. Glidden, 
who was comptroller, succeeds Mr. Cart- 
wright as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Cartwright has been with Gullett 
since 1904, when he went to work in the 
company’s Memphis office as a stenog- 
rapher. In 1907 he was transferred to 
Amite where he did general office work. 
He later was named secretary-treasurer 


A A MEETING of the board of di- 


and in 1944 was elected vice-president 
of the company. 

Mr. Gordin has been with Gullett in 
the Dallas office since June 1932. Like 
Mr. Cartwright, he went to work as a 
stenographer. He was named assistant 
sales manager of the Dallas district in 
1937 and succeeded the late B. P. Moore 
as sales manager in January 1941. He 
has been a director of Gullett Gin Com- 
pany since February 1950. Mr. Gordin 
expects to move to Amite in the near 
future. 

Mr. Wallace went with the company 
in 1912 and was named superintendent 
of production in 1926. Mr. Glidden, the 
new secretary-treasurer, went to Amite 
from Dallas during the past year. 

Gullett Gin Company has a colorful 
history in the cotton gin machinery field. 
A North Carolinian, Benjamin David Gul- 


J. J. WALLACE 


lett, built his first shop at Aberdeen, 
Miss., around 1840 and was operating 
under a corporate name in 1849. He later 
set up a branch shop at Marshall, Texas, 
but had to close it because of the Civil 
War. 

The War also forced Mr. Gullett to 
close down his Aberdeen plant, but he 
moved to New Orleans where he hoped 
to continue making gin machinery. Union 
forces later occupied the city and the 
commanding officer ordered Mr. Gullett’s 
arrest to prevent him from making badly 
needed ginning machinery. However, Mr. 
Gullett escaped from New Orleans and 
moved north to Amite, the present site 
of the company’s manufacturing plant. 

In 1886, five years after Mr. Gullett’s 
death in 1881, Ellis H. Bostick went with 
the company as general manager and 
later was named vice-president, then 
president. Mr. Bostick was named board 
chairman in 1943 and was succeeded in 
the presidency of the company by his 
son, J. Wallace Bostick. 

Gullett maintains district sales offices 
at Dallas, Atlanta and Memphis. 





Delta Council Endorses 
Cotton Price Support 


Expressing the conviction that Ameri- 
can farmers should not be expected to 
bear all of the risks involved in furnish- 
ing supplies of cotton to countries of 
the free world, Delta Council directors 
on Nov. 16 endorsed efforts to seek sup- 
port prices for cotton in keeping with 
greatly increased costs of production. 

The motion followed a report by Agri- 
cultural Committee Chairman W. M. 
Garrard, Jr., and a review of the Order- 
ly Marketing Program by Dr. C. R. 
Sayre, vice-chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee and chairman of the Belt- 
wide Cotton Producers Steering Com- 
mittee, at the Delta Council’s mid-year 
meeting at Greenwood, Miss. 

In discussing prospective cotton pro- 
duction goals for 1952, the directorate 
voted to request that a thorough study 
of the cotton supply and demand sit- 
uation be made by the Beltwide Cotton 
Producers Committee and that a realistic 
production goal be recommended by the 
producer group for the coming crop 
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vear, Stress was laid on higher yields 
per acre as a sound approach to furnish- 
ing needed supplies. 

“It is folly to put more acres in cot- 
ton than is consistent with adapted 
land, supplies of labor, machinery, 
fertilizer, and insecticides available to 
individual producers,” Dr. Sayre stated. 

Directors recommended a_ thorough 
study of the parity formula with the 
objective of revisions so that the formula 
will more nearly represent the true cot- 
ton picture. It was also pointed out that 
whenever export allocations were pro- 
claimed USDA should take immediate 
counter action to protect producers from 
undue losses caused by sudden price 
drops resulting from the shutting off 
of normal export markets. 

The group voted appreciation to Dr. 
Sayre for his work in steering the Order- 
ly Marketing Program and a special 
vote of commendation to Gerald Dear- 
ing, market editor, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, for his contributions to the cot- 
ton industry. 

Greater utilization of domestic farm 
labor supplies, both interstate and intra- 
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state, along with intensified efforts to 
close gaps in mechanization, were urged 
by J. C. Baird, Jr., chairman, Labor 
Committee, as steps toward reducing the 
need for foreign workers to fill peak 
season farm labor requirements. 
Citing the need for more trained farm 
workers, the directorate adopted a 
resolution calling on the Labor Com- 
mittee to work with the Extension Ser- 
vice and the Vocational Agriculture De- 
partment to develop an effective on- 
farm training program to fill the de- 
mand for qualified tractor and self- 
propelled farm machinery operators. 


Ecuador to Import Cotton 


In view of the poor outlook for the 
Ecuadoran cotton crop in 1951-52, the 
government has authorized the import 
of about 2,000 bales (500 pounds gross) 
after the local textile industry has pur- 
chased the entire domestic crop. In ad- 
dition, the 33 percent import permit tax 
on raw cotton has been eliminated 
temporarily. It is anticipated that ad- 
ditional imports of cotton will be author- 
ized later. 
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Well Deserved, Too 


Continental Gin Co. 
Honors Employees 


a THOSE WITH company five 
years and longer received gold 
buttons, pins and watches as evi- 
dence of company’s appreciation 
for faithful service. 


During the past two weeks Continen- 
tal Gin Company has honored empl S 
with five yee and more of service in 
ceremonies ¢ yhich newcomers and old- 
timers were given tangible evidence of 
the company’s appreciation of faithful 
service, 

Gold buttons were given to men with 
service records of from five to 34 rs. 
To the women with five to 24 years of 
service went gold pins. Beautiful watches 


In the Pictures 


@ TOP—Shown are Dallas branch em- 
ployees who received awards on Nov. 5. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP —Seated are 
vu. E. Pratt, Birmingham, left, presiden: 
of Continental Gin Company, who made 
the awards, and Will C. Jones 

director of the company. St 

to right, are G. P. MeCarty 

district sales manager (9 y 

Doerr, district sales manager ( 

and H. F. Haslbau Dal.as plant super- 
intendent (27 years). 


@ THIRD FROM TOP—M. E. Pratt, far 
right, is shown making awards to those 
receiving watches. Seated, left to right, 
are Miss Georgia Yost (26 years), Mrs. 
M. G. Roberts (48 years), and Mrs. Alice 
Bevans (26 years). Standing, left 
right, are R. C. Fair (42 years), E. R. 
Johns, retired (39 years), C. W. Dobson 
(47 years), O. B. Brokaw (39 years). 
R. H. Moore (44 years), C. H. Huvelle 
(52 years), H. O. Pfeiffer, retired (36 
years), and E. B. Doerr (52 years). Five 
employees who have earned watches were 
unable to be present when they were 
awarded. They are E. C. Moore, Sr., re- 
tired (43 years), P. O. Peterson (46 
years), W. F. Watson, retired (49 years), 
W. H. Curtsinger (35 years), and E. M. 
Seaton, retired (51 years). 


@ BOTTOM —E. B. Doerr and C. H. 
Huvelle have served the company a tota! 
of 104 years. They are shown here proud- 
ly displaying their watches. 








were given to men with service records 
of 35 years and over and to the women 
who have served 25 years and longer. 
Each person receiving a watch was also 
given a button or pin showing the num- 
ber of years he has been with the com- 
pany. 

Pictures on page 38 were made Nov. 8 
when Dallas district employees received 
their awards. Similar awards were made 
at Memphis Nov. 9 and at Birmingham, 
Prattville, Ala., and Atlanta the follow- 
ing week. The company plans to continue 
this practice of honoring employees in 
the future. 


Ark-Meo Ginners Initiate 
Fire Reporting System 


In a concerted effort to secure lower 
insurance rates and to reduce the num- 
ber of gin fires, ginners in Arkansas 
and Missouri are cooperating in a new 
program of fire reporting. 

The reporting system is being launched 
with a two-fold objective: (1) to obtain 
a more thorough knowledge of gin fires 
and thereby reduce their number; (2) to 
assemble data to strengthen efforts 
toward obtaining lower gin insurance 
rates. 

The reporting system, initiated through 
the Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Assv- 
ciation, is the first of its kind in the 
Cotton Belt, according to W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president of the 
association. The association furnishes 
report cards to ginners in its states which 
they fill in and return after each fire, 
showing where the fire was first de- 
tected, what is believed to have caused 
it, ginning time lost and other pertinent 
information. 

A check-off list on the report makes 
it easy for the ginner to complete the 
statement in a matter of minutes. Under 
a heading “Fire Was First Detected:’ 
are squares for checking whether a 
fire was noted in: (1) wagon or trailer, 
(2) cotton house, (3) drier, (4) sep- 
arator, (5) overhead cleaners, (6) line 
cleaners, (7) roll box, (8) bur extractor, 
(9) bale platform, (10) elsewhere. 

A second heading concerns the cause 
of fires, with squares to be filled in and 
indicating if the fire is believed to have 
been caused by: (1) matches, (2) 
smoking, (3) rocks or metal, (4) fric- 
tion in roll box, (5) mechanical failure, 
(6) overheating in drier, (7) defective 
wiring, (8) static electricty, (9) sparks 
from incinerator, (10) grass or weeds, 
(11) other. Another square is provided 
for the ginner to note if the fire was 
caused by a choke-up, with a blank to 
be filled in stating where the choke- 
up occurred. 

Spaces also are provided for indicat- 
ing ginning time loss due to the fire, the 
bale number at the time of the fire, and 
the name and address of the gin. 

Insurance rates on cotton gins in both 
Arkansas and Missouri, as well as in 
most other states, are excessively high 
and it is believed that the accumulation 
of the data included in the new sys- 
tem will be invaluable in future state 
and national programs aimed at reduc- 
ing these rates, Mr. Bruton said. 

One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting the ginner in fire prevention 
is the carelessness of the cotton pickers 
in allowing foreign materials to get into 
the cotton before it goes to the gin, Mr. 
Bruton continued. Everything from 
horseshoes to spark plugs has been found 
in cotton and such objects almost always 
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cause sparks and fires when they strike 
the rapidly moving parts of the gin, he 
added. Such carelessness contributes 
greatly to gin fires, which cost the in- 
dustry approximately $30,000,000 annual- 
ly and create high insurance rates. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1951 prior to Nov. 1, 1951, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date on 
1950 and 1949. 
Ginning (Running bales 

linters not included) 
State - 
1949 


1951 1950 


United States 


*10,¢ 021, 664 i °6, 465,490 *9,540,328 


729,579 
188,184 
,000,010 


462,817 
203,675 
667,108 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Yew Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
All other States 
*Includes 223,566 bales of the crop of 1951 gin- 
ned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1950-51, compared with 
283,243 and 297,843 bales of the crops of 1950 


949. 

The statistics in this report include 10,970 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1951, 16,539 for 1950, 
and 1,443 for 1949; also included are no bales of 
Sea-Island for 1951, none for 1950, and none for 
1949. 

The statistics for 1951 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the individ- 
ual ——— of the ginners being transmitted by 
mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this sea- 
son prior to Oct. 1 is 5,466,148 bales. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports— 

United States 

Cotton consumed during the month of Septem- 
ber 1951 amounted to 722,004 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Sept. 29 was 
1,049,283 bales and in public storage and at com- 
presses 3,341,544 bales. The number of active con- 
suming cotton spindles for the month was 20,714,- 
000. The total imports for the month of August 
1951 were 3,679 bales, and exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 145.758 bales 


Cotton Gifts Await Maid 


Of Cotton Finalists 

The 1952 Maid of Cotton contest 
finals won’t be held until Jan. 3, but 
that day will be a second Christmas for 
the 20 lucky girls who are selected as 
finalists. There will be a bag filled with 
cotton gifts waiting for each of the 
pretty candidates. 

Included in the assortment of gifts 
to be presented to the Maid of Cotton 
finalists are cotton gloves by Dawnelle; 
shoes and matching neckwear in giddy 
plaid gingham by Westport; cotton 
cosmetic travel kits by Dorothy Gray; 
cotton handbags by Colony; Guatemalan 
cotton skirts by Bates; a set of matching 
terry towels by the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co.; a selection of fine cotton 
handkerchiefs; and a_ cotton fabric 
gift by Avondale Mills. 

The 20 girls who go to Memphis Jan. 
2-3 for contest finals will be selected 
early in December by a preliminary 
judging committee from the applications 
and photographs of Cotton Belt beauties 
who have submitted entries 

Entries now are being received at the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis, Tenn. To be eligible to be- 
come Maid of Cotton, a girl must have 
been born in a cotton state. She must 
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be between the ages of 19-25, must never 
have been married, and must be at least 
5 feet 5 inches tall. Contestants will be 
judged on the basis of beauty, personal- 
ity and background. 

Immediately after the 1952 Maid of 
Cotton is named, she will begin a six- 
month international tour as the official 
goodwill and fashion representative of 
the U.S. cotton industry, visiting more 
than 40 cities in the U.S., Europe, 
Canada and Latin America. 

The Maid will make appearances at 
Medellin, Colombia; Lima, Peru; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Santiago, Chile; Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil. She 
will spend several weeks in the southern 
hemisphere. Her flying trip abroad a 
Braniff International Airways “El Con- 
quistador” airliner will be made some- 
time after she returns from Canada in 
mid-June. 

In each city she visits throughout 
Latin America, the young cotton envoy 
will extend goodwill greetings from the 
13 million members of the U.S. cotton 
industry to high government officials. 
She also will appear as featured model 
in cotton fashion shows to present latest 
developments in high-fashion cotton fab- 
rics and styling. 

The Maid will be presented a stun- 
ning all-cotton wardrobe by 30 leading 
designers to wear on her tour. At the 
close of her cotton journey she will be 
awarded a streamlined 1952 Ford con- 
vertible by the Memphis, Tenn., district 
Ford dealers. 





Conference Will Study 
Chemical Weed Control 


A conference to study methods 
of chemical control of weeds and 
grasses in cotton and to plan how 
this knowledge can be used most 
effectively in the coming season 
by farmers is scheduled at the 
King Cotton Hotel in Memphis, 
Tenn., Dec. 6 and 7. 

General guides for cotton farm- 
ers in the use of chemicals to con- 
trol weeds and grasses in cotton 
are expected to be released for the 
first time at the close of the con- 
ference. 

Technical workers from concerns 
which manufacture herbicides will 
meet with researchers from Cot- 
ton Belt land grant colleges on 
the opening day of the conference 
to review results of weed control 
studies in 1951. These findings will 
serve as a basis for the chemical 
weed control guides for farmers 
in 1952 

At the general session on the 
second day of the conference, dis- 
cussions are expected to include a 
summary of progress in chemical 
weed control and reports of ex- 
experimental results in the South- 
east, Delta, Southwest, and Far 
West cotton-producing areas. 

The National Cotton Council, 
which is sponsoring the meeting, 
said conferees will include repre- 
sentatives of the cotton industry, 
agricultural chemical manufactur- 
ers, USDA _ extension services, 
experiment stations, land-grant 
colleges and the farm equipment 
industry. 














By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representati\e 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill I’ress 


e BAE Blunder on Cotton Forecast — 
The Buream of Agricultural Economics 
very probably has not heard the last of 
its million-plus bale cotton forecast 
blunder. Cotton states congressmen it 
has heard from are as sore as a boil. 
They figure it cost cotton producers 
plenty. 

BAE officials are saying nothing of- 
ficially, but privately many of them 
admit that “something went wrong” on 
Crop Board figures. Crop damage in 
October simply did not amount to the 
1,160,000 bales indicated in the Novem- 
ber report. 

One or two, or a combination, of 
plausible explanations are offered. Either 
the Board grossly overestimated the 
acreage for harvest, or it failed to 
recognize the full extent of August- 
September drought damage in making 
its October forecast. 

Many officials here think the main 
trouble was an_ overestimation of 
acreage. They contend that instead of 
28,544,000 acres for harvest, the true 
figure should be not more than 27,000,- 
000 acres. That could account for ap- 
proximately a million bales of the de- 
crease. 

When the showdown comes in Con- 
gress, as many here think it will, BAE 
may be expected to freely confess an 
error, and plead that lack of funds 
makes accurate reporting extremely dif- 
ficult. It may seek to turn the tables 
by telling Congress that if it wants more 
dependable reports it must appropriate 
the funds needed to do the work. 


e May License Exports—The big change 
in the cotton forecast, largest for any 
one month in Crop Board history, dic 
more than embarass BAE and make 
southerners mad. It put the Agriculture 
Department itself in a tough spot by 
upsetting a lot of plans. 

It raised serious doubts as to whether 
unlimited exports can be continued, al- 
most certainly not without reducing the 
reserve supply to dangerously low levels. 
And it raised a big question about 1952 
acreage goals. 

As of yet no decision has been reached 
on reimposition of export quotas or 
licensing. The present estimates of ex- 
port and domestic demand would seem 
to indicate that the supply situation is 
at best no better than it was a year ago. 

The total estimated cotton supply 
now is estimated at just under 18 mil- 
lion bales, including a 1951 crop of 15,- 
771,000 bales and an Aug. 1, 1951, carry- 
over of about 2,200,000 bales. Earlier 
estimates placed exports at six million 
bales and domestic consumption at 10 
to 10.5 million bales. 

That, of course, figures out to an 
estimated carryover next Aug. 1 of one 
and a half to two million bales. Cotton 
officials say steps will be taken, if 
necessary, to keep reserves at over two 


40 


million bales. That is assumed to mean 
export licensing. 


@ 1952 Acreage Goal — Cotton acreage 
goals for next year are again up in 
the air as a result of the lower 1951 
crop forecast, although a decision likely 
will be reached in a few days. 

Preliminary goals sent out for PMA 
state committee study some time ago 
were based on a desired crop of 16 mil- 
lin bales. That, the crop experts 
figured, would mean a 1952 acreage of 
around 26.5 million acres. 

Now the question rises as to whether 
that was not also just about the size of 
1951 acreage. The Department had hoped 
to shave about two million acres off 
1951 plantings, to make room for more 
corn. 

_Instead of asking for a reduction, it 
now is probable that the Department will 
ask farmers to plant the same acreage 
next year as this. It will hope for a 
crop of 17 million bales or more, to 
boost reserves by at least a million bales. 

There is talk, too, of boosting price 
supports in order to “encourage” a large 
1952 acreage. There is _ considerable 
doubt here that the present 90 percent 
of parity support rate is high enough to 
warrant farmers undertaking production 
in the high-cost areas. 

Brannan has the authority to raise 
supports to any level he deems neces- 
sary to obtain needed production. This 
year, for example, he put supports for 
certain types of long-staple cotton at 
150 percent of parity. However, indica- 
tions are he will wait and let Congress 
take the responsibility, if it chooses, for 
higher supports. 


e Brannan Is Stubborn — Secretary 
Brannan is a hard man to discourage. 
It took practically a farm revolt to 
dampen his enthusiasm for the Brannan 
Plan, and now he is sticking by his 
guns on the almost equally controversial 
Family Farm Policy Review. Far from 
being discouraged, he says he thinks it 
was a good idea and that he intends to 
do it again. 

The Secretary bared his fangs to 
critics and, speaking at the Grange 
annual convention in Atlantic City last 
week, declared that the Review “was 
highly successful in stimulating healthy 
discussion and debate among both farm 
and nonfarm people” and that anyway 
it produced worthwhile results. 

Brannan flabbergasted the Grange by 
profoundly thanking them for their 
“suport and cooperation” in conducting 
the Review. The Grange, although less 
vitrolic than the Farm Bureau in con- 
demning the Review, never has been re- 
garded here as supporting it. The con- 
vention, following Brannan’s talk, went 
on to adopt a resolution that fell far 
short of endorsing the Review procedure. 
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The Grange withheld approval of the 
Review procedure on the ground that 
government groups and employes are 
not the proper agencies for determining 
farm policies and programs. Brannan, 
however, insisted that those who have 
opposed the Review were “indulging in 
criticism for criticism’s sake” and that 
this demonstrated that “the American 
system of family farming is in need of 
constructive attention and protection.” 

He also answered the question of what 
he is going to do with the Review, now 
that he has it. The Department’s in- 
terpretation of the results, he said, will 
be made available for use in formulating 
recommendations on farm programs “if 
and when asked for by Congress.” He 
added, however, that such recommenda- 
tions will be identified as the Depart- 
ment’s and not as the views of farmers. 


e Mexican Labor a Hot Issue — There 
are indications that “all hell may break 
loose” when the National Farm Labor 
Advisory Committee meets here Nov. 
28 and 29 to discuss with the Labor De- 
partment plans for a renewal of the 
Mexican farm labor agreement. There 
has been some ill feeling on both sides. 

While the Conference is due to dis- 
cuss the whole problem of farm labor, 
the Mexican agreement is expected to 
be the hottest issue up before the two- 
day session of about 125 government 
and non-government representatives 
from all parts of the country. 

Government agency officials insist 
they intend to stick by their threat to 
let the agreement expire on Feb. 11, 
1952, unless Congress adopts “adequate 
and forceful” legislation for dealing 
with wetbacks. They represent the Mex- 
ican government as being of a like mind. 
Their stand is: Close the border to wet- 
backs or you get no Mexican workers 
legally. 

Labor Department officials say they 
are going to talk “cold turkey” to some 
Texas folks they accuse of helping for- 
mulate an agreement and “then going 
behind our backs to under-cut the agree- 
ment.” They charge the Texans were 
ring-leaders in a “conspiracy” to lower 
the bars to wetbacks through ham- 
stringing the Immigration Service. 

Despite some hot tempers, it is believed 
here that some arrangement will be 
worked out to either continue the Mex- 
ican agreement or to renew it if it is 
allowed to expire. Something along the 
line of a modified Walter bill to tighten 
up the border is probable. 


e DiSalle May Quit, Too— There are 


signs that stabilization officials have 
about reached two rather important con- 
clusions, namely that (1) price controls 
don’t make sense when there are plenty 
of goods to fill demand, and (2) price 
controls when the supply is short won’t 
work without rationing. 

Eric Johnston’s statement accompany- 
ing his resignation as stablization di- 
rector, to the effect that “allocations and 
credit controls” should be substituted 
for direct price ceilings “at the earliest 
possible moment,” is a confession of 
error. 

OPS Administrator DiSalle, however, 
is insisting that it would be dangerous 
now to remove controls because we 
can’t be sure that inflation dangers are 
over. In the end, most observers here 
believe, DiSalle will come to agree with 
Johnston and also resign. 
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Cotton Drop Brings 


All-Crop Production 
Estimate Down 


All-crop production prospects declined 
slightly during October, chiefly because 
of reductions in corn and cotton. Mostly 
favorable conditions for maturing and 
harvesting late-growing crops in much 
of October, however, helped to maintain 
the volume at third highest of record. 

In parts of Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Montana, wet conditions prevented 
completion of harvest of some small 
grain and flax, and in the northwestern 
Corn Belt salvaging of frosted immature 
corn was a problem. In most sections 
corn cured well, and harvest of soybeans, 
sorghums, rice and root crops proceeded 
rapidly, with harvesting losses at a mini- 
mum. Killing frosts occurred generally 
early in November, dipping deep into the 
South with snow or rain that was mostly 
beneficial to fall sown crops. In virtually 
all areas soil moisture is now adequate 
to ample. Fall seedings of grains, cover 
crops and new meadows are mostly in 
satisfactory to excellent condition. 

A seven percent reduction in cotton 
prospects from the Oct. 1 estimate re- 
sulted when the effect of lateness of 
plantings, summer drought and insect 





damage became apparent as_ picking 
progressed rapidly. Blight decreases in 
expected outturns are shown for buck- 
wheat, rice, potatoes, dry beans, peanuts, 
broomcorn, apples, and pears. On the 
other hand, rapid harvest of soybeans 
with a minimum of harvesting loss im- 
proved production prospects to 278 mil- 
lion bushels. Slight improvements over 
Oct. 1 forecasts are noted for sorghum 
grain, tobacco, sugar beets, sweetpota- 
toes and pecans. 

The net effect of these changes in pro- 
duction prospects is to push the index of 
1951 all-crop production downward. Most 
of the reduction resulted from lower 
prospects for the late important crops, 
corn and cotton. The other changes more 
or less offset each other. This index is 
now 131 percent of the 1923-32 base, one 
point lower than on Oct. 1. It was ex- 
ceeded only by the indexes of 132 per- 
cent in 1949 and the record 138 percent 
in 1948. 

Yields per acre for most crops are 
above average, but many are lower than 
in 1950. New record yields are expected 
for all hay and sugar beets. Yields of 
oats, rye and tobagco are higher than 
either last year or dverage. On the other 
hand, yields of cotton, wheat, flaxseed, 
buckwheat, sweetpotatoes, broomcorn, 
sugarcane sirup and sorgo sirup are low- 
er than either. The composite yield index, 
based on current estimates for 28 major 
crops, is 141 percent of the 1923-32 base, 


nearly as high as in 1949 and 1950, but 
exceeded sharply by the 151 percent in 
1948. The customary reports by crop cor- 
respondents on the “all-crop” yield as of 
Nov. 1 indicate better than average yields 
in most of the country. The areas of 
poorer yields are found in the Missouri- 
Kansas-Nebraska flood area, the large 
dry area in the Southwest and in spotted 
sections elsewhere, mostly in the dry 
upper South. By regions, these reported 
all-crop yields range from above average 
in the north and south Atlantic and east 
north central states to below average in 
the west north central and western states, 
with the south central region well below 
average. 


e Pastures and Roughage—Supplies of 
hay and roughage on farms, according to 
reports by growers on the total supply 
as of Nov. 1, are adequate in most areas. 
In these reports farmers consider, in ad- 
dition to hay, silage and forage for which 
estimates are prepared, the feed provid- 
ed by grazing of pastures, fields and 
meadows, such crop residues as straw 
from threshed grain, bean and seed crops, 
beet tops and pulp, roots grown for feed 
and the like. These supplies are relative- 
ly low in the South and Southwest, where 
dry weather has limited the feed avail- 
able for grazing. Poorest supplies are 
reported in Texas and New Mexico, with 
shortages possible in portions of the 
South. Supplies are especially large in 
north Atlantic and north central states. 

Pasture condition on Nov. 1, at 79 
percent, was better than average, but 
not as good as the relatively high 82 
percent a year ago. Grazing was poor 
in most of the south Atlantic and south 
central states and very poor in Texas 
and New Mexico. Pasture feed was un- 
usually good on Nov. 1 in most north- 
eastern and north central states, par- 
ticularly in the west north central por- 
tion. Range pastures showed little im- 
provement in October. Rain and snow 
improved water supplies and grazing con- 
ditions in dry areas, but came too late to 
make feed, except in the Pacific North- 
west. Range livestock are in good condi- 
tion except in dry areas, and there heavy 
supplemental feeding has been necessary. 
Forced movement of cattle and sheep 
from the dry Southwest has been rela- 
tively heavy. 


e Soybeans—Harvesting of the nation’s 
second largest soybean crop.is nearing 
completion, with production currently 
estimated at 278 million bushels. This 
is only about three percent less than 
the record 287 million bushels produced 
last year and is 55 percent above the 10- 
year average production of 179 million 
bushels. Yields per acre harvested are 
turning out better than expected in most 
of the northern states, while in some 
of the southern producing states pro- 
longed drought cut yields more than 
earlier anticipated. The U.S. yield of 
21.2 bushels per acre is relatively high, 
being exceeded only by 1948, 1950 and 
the record yield of 22.7 bushels in 1949. 
The 10-year average is 19 bushels per 


They Discuss How Processing Affects Cottonseed Meal 


REVIEWING the round-table discussions to which the second day of the conference 
on cottonseed processing at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory was devoted 
are, left to right, upper photograph, A. M. Altschul, head, Protein and Carbohydrate 
Division, Southern Laboratory; A. L. Ward, director, Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association; Dr. C. H. Fisher, director, Southern Laboratory ; 
and H. W. Marston, research coordinator, Agricultural Research Administration, 
USDA. E. A. Gastrock (left, lower photograph) was chairman of the session on 
processing and related research. He is head of the Laboratory’s Engineering and 
Development Division. Shown with him are J. R. Mays, Jr., chairman of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association’s Technical Committee, and A. C. Wamble, Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, College Station. (See report on this conference 
on page 18.—ED.) 


acre. 

Yields are higher than reported a 
month ago in all the major producing 
states of the north central area. Weather 
during October was generally favorable 
for maturing late planted beans and for 
harvesting the bulk of the crop. Yields 
in Ohio are turning out better than 
anticipated a month ago but are rel- 
atively low due to drought conditions 
in that state. Harvesting is nearly com- 
pleted in Indiana and Illinois, with ex- 
cellent yields being harvested in both 
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states. In Iowa, soybeans were general- 
ly late and only about one-half the 
crop was harvested by Nov. 1. This is 
much less than the usual percentage 
harvested as of that date. Some Iowa 
beans were caught by the Sept. 28 
frost but damage was much less than 
reported earlier. 

In the south Atlantic area, indicated 
production of syobeans is a little less 
than expected a month ago due to a re- 
duction in Virginia. In that state pro- 
longed drought sharply reduced earlier 
prospects. Other states of the area in- 
dicated little change from the Oct. 1 
forecast. The south central area also 
shows a decline in production from last 
month due to reduced yields in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. Here again dry weather 
curtailed earlier good prospects. Arkan- 
sas, the heaviest producer in the south 
central area, shows no change from the 
high yield of 21 bushels per acre re- 
ported a month ago. 


e Peanuts—The 1951 peanut crop from 
the acreage for picking and threshing 
is estimated at 1,638 million pounds, a 
decline of about three percent from Oct. 
1 prospects. This production is 19 per- 
cent less than the crop harvested in 
1950 and also 19 percent below the 10- 
year average. Improved prospects dur- 
ing the past month in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas failed to off- 
set declines in Georgia, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and Texas. In the re- 
maining peanut producing states — Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and New Mexico—prospective pro- 
duction remains the same as a month 
ago. 





Cotton Picking Wages 
Are Up 13 Percent 


Cotton growers are paying an 
average of 13 percent higher 
wages to get their cotton picked 
this year, USDA reports. The 1951 
average is $3 per 100 pounds for 
picking as compared to $2.65 a 
year ago. 

California continues to lead the 
nation with a high of $3.70, the 
report said. New Mexico was low- 
est with $2.50. Rates advanced 
more in Florida this year than in 
any other state—85 cents a hun- 
dred. All other cotton states ex- 
cept New Mexico and Arizona 
showed higher picking rates. 

USDA officials said the in- 
crease was about the same as that 
for all types of wage rates in the 
South since last fall. 











In the Virginia-Carolina area, damp, 
cloudy weather with intermittent rain 
delayed curing, and picking was ust 
getting under way by Nov. 1—consider- 
ably later than usual. Favorable grow- 
ing weather during October improved 
prospects for late peanuts, particularly 
in North Carolina where a somewhat 
higher yield than a month ago is now in 
prospect. 

Indicated production in the south- 
eastern area is below that of a month 
earlier, with the reduction occurring in 


Georgia and Florida where yields are 
turning out somewhat below earlier ex- 
pectations. Prospects remained un- 
changed from a month ago in the other 
southeastern states. Digging was virtual- 
ly completed in this area by Nov. 1 and 
threshing was making rapid progress 
under favorable conditions. 

In the southwestern area, production 
prospects declined for the third con- 
secutive month. With harvesting well 
under way in Texas, it is now apparent 
that the summer drought did more 
damage than had been expected. The 
prospective yield per acre of 300 pounds 
is 173 pounds below average. Although 
the indicated yield in Oklahoma of 465 
pounds per acre is sharply lower than 
a month ago, it is only 29 pounds below 
average. Even though picking and 
threshing were wide spread, much of the 
acreage remained to be dug in this state 
on Nov. 1 


New Zealand Increases 
Flaxseed Plantings 


New Zealand increased the price of 
flaxseed from $2.80 to $3.50 per bushel 
in order to expand acreage planted dur- 
ing the 1951-52 season. In order to avoid 
a serious shortage of oil in the dominion, 
the area sown reportedly should have 
increased to 40,000 acres. An estimated 
30,000 acres, however, have been planted. 

Harvesting difficulties caused by ad- 
verse weather reduced production dur- 
ing 1950-51 to around 300,000 bushels 
from 20,000 acres sown. 
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Save TIME on breaking 
down filter presses at the 
end of each cycle by 
using Valley Economy fil- 
ter paper. Protects cloth, 
releases cake instantly. 
In press-width rolls. Use 
on any type filter press. 


Order Valley chain-weave 


filter cloth at the same time. 


FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
FRESNO 17, CALIFORNIA 


MILL PRESS 
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Insects Won’t Like This 


@A_ new technique for fighting 
insects is being employed out California 
way, and the pests don’t like it much 
at all. The idea is to bring the insects 
face to face during the growing season 
with entomologists, or bug specialists. 
Cotton field surveys are made each 
week by the experts who then estimate 
in advance the time it will be best to 
apply insecticides, and in what quantity. 
This pin-point technique of fighting the 
insect menace is called “supervised con- 
trol” by the University of California’s 
College of Agriculture which developed 
the method. Thus far, approximately 
85,000 acres of commercially grown cot- 
ton have been given the specialized treat- 
ment. 


Flash! Girls’ Mocds Vary 


@ Most girls agree that the color 
of their clothes affects their feelings, but 
there is some disagreement on just what 
sort of moods the female finery inspires. 
Bright colors such as reds and yellows 
encourage gay moods, say some young 
women. Others report that the colors 
only make them feel conspicuous. Still 
others prefer subdued black and dark 
colors because they then feel more re- 
fined and ladylike. Source of these ob- 
servations is the textile and clothing di- 
vision of New York State College which 
surveyed more than 1,000 coeds on the 
question of clothes color. 


People Shrink with Age 


@ Scientists have it that we shrink 
with age, decreasing in stature some- 
thing like one-half an inch every 20 
years, following approximately our 30th 
birthday. 


Southern Diets Under 

Scrutiny 

@ Nutrition experts at USDA are 
coming up soon with final results of a 
study looking toward improved diets for 
farm families of the South. Preliminary 
findings show that the most serious diet 
deficiencies appear to be in calcium, 
vitamin A, and ascorbic acid. Shortages 
of these nutrients ean be made up, re- 
spectively, by drinking more milk, eat- 
ing more leafy vegetables, and citrus. 
More than 40 percent of the farm fam- 
ilies, according to the study, drink less 
than one cup of milk per day per per- 
son if they live in the cotton and tobac- 
co areas. Elsewhere, in areas where 
there is more home-produced milk, con- 
sumption is higher. The research on 
Southern diet is being carried out joint- 
ly by five State Experiment Stations 
and the USDA. 


Insects Multiply Like Crazy 


@ Bugs have rabbits beat seven 
ways from Sunday when it comes to 
multiplication. Let us take the case of 
a happily married pair of rice weevils 
living under the most favorable con- 
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ditions. The female lays about 300 eggs, 
resulting in a first brood of 300 weevils. 
This. could be worse, but wait: the 
second brood would be 150 times that 
number, or 45,000 weevils. From then 
on things really get out of hand. By 
the time the fifth brood comes around, 
only some 120 days after the first, the 
¢otal numbers approximately 152 billions. 

owever, we are reminded of a comfort- 
ing thought by the bug experts. Such 
extreme multiplication is unusual, if not 
impossible, due to unfavorable weather 
conditions and better methods of pest 
control. 


If Wishes Were Houses . . . 


@ If wishes were houses, the av- 
erage Southern farm family would have 
a one-story home with plenty of storage 
space and a special guest room. The house 
also would have a window above the 
kitchen sink, windows low enough for 
children to look through, and a stormy- 
weather area for drying clothes. South- 
ern housing preferences include separate 
dining space and an open fireplace. The 
study of housing desires was made by 
USDA in cooperation with State Ex- 
periment Stations. More than 1,500 
Southern farm families were questioned 
in the survey. 


Are We 


@ Some scientists think we may be 
getting much nearer a cure for polio. 
What they are hopeful of finding is a 
single vaccine to provide complete pro- 
tection against the disease. Prospects of 
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Deadline Extended 
On Maid Contest 


Deadline for entries in the 1952 
Maid of Cotton contest has been 
extended until midnight, Dec. 8, the 
National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced. All entries must be post- 
marked before midnight of that 
date to be eligible. 

The eight-day extension from the 
original Dec. 1 deadline was granted 
in answer to ph oge requests of many 
girls who needed additional time to 
obtain photographs required for the 
contest. 

Any girl born in a cotton-pro- 
ducing state, who is between the 
ages of 19-25, has never been mar- 
ried, and is at least 5 feet 5 inches 
tall can enter the Maid of Cotton 
contest. Entries need not be spon- 
sored by any group or organization. 
Applications are available from the 
National Cotton Council, Box 18, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

When entry forms are completed, 
they must be returned to contest 
headquarters along with a head and 
shoulders photograph and a full- 
length picture. From the applica- 
tions and photographs, a groun of 
approximately 20 finalists will be 
chosen on Dec. 11. 

Finalists will be notified by tele- 
grams immediately after their se- 
lection. They will come to Memphis 
for contest finals Jan. 2-3, at which 
time the 1952 Maid of Cotton will 
be selected. Contestants will be 
judged on the basis of personality, 
intelligence, and background, as 
well as appearance. 
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turning up the right answer are said to 
be very much improved. 


The 


@ It’s getting so you can’t tell farm 
and city people apart by their clothes. 
Anyhow, that’s how some of the girls 
in the USDA’s Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics have it 
figured out. After reviewing wardrobe 
surveys of recent years, the Bureau 
points out, it is apparent that farm and 
city persons today * ‘wear much the same 
kinds of garments.” However, there are 
these differences: farm people have 
somewhat fewer clothes, and spend less 
for them. 


“Hayseed” Is Vanishing 


Experis Predict More 
Synthetics 


@ The men who study trends at 
USDA tell us that synthetic fibers such 
as rayon, nylon, orlon, and others are 
likely to be produced in greater quan- 
tities in the year ahead. Expansion of 
the synthetic industry is being planned 
by commercial firms. Another contribu- 
tory factor will be the continuing tight 
world supply of wool. 


Pass the Algae, Please 


@ In food-pinched Britain, scien- 
tists are doing a lot of thinking these 
days about alternatives to the usual diet. 
One of the things they’ve been trying 
is conversion of algae, found in ponds, 
into something resembling food. An 
edible dish has been concocted, at least 
experimentally, by feeding chemicals to 
the algae. 


Rabbit Raisers on Increase 


@ The science of raising rabbits 
for food is becoming more popuiar. 
Thousands of 4-H youngsters are now 
growing domestic rabbit for sale, and 
much of it is being marketed both frozen 
and fresh. Rabbit recipes are now avail- 
able from the Agriculture Department. 


1950-51 Pakistani Cotton 


Exports Show Increase 


Exports of Pakistani cotton during 
1950-51 exceeded those of the preceding 
season by about 20 percent, primarily 
due to the relatively short world supply 
of cotton and consequent export restric- 
tions in certain other countries, USDA 
reports. 

Almost 1,038,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross) were shipped from Pakistan 
during 1950-51, compared to 891,000 
bales in 1949-50. 

The 1951-52 production of cotton in 
Pakistan is currently estimated at more 
than 1,275,000 bales, although it is still 
to early in the picking season (begin- 
ning in September) for an accurate fore- 
cast. This would be about a four per- 
cent increase above the most recent 
estimate of the 1950-51 crop of 1,227,- 
000 bales, and considerably above the 
one million bales produced in 1949-50. 

Consumption of cotton in Pakistani 
mills and by the home-spinning industry 
in 1950-51 amounted to almost 145,000 
bales, a sizable percentage increase 
above consumption in the _ previous 
season, which amounted to about 120,- 
000 bales. Exports were increased from 
891,000 bales in 1949-50 to 1,038.000 in 
1950-51 and stocks rose to 170,000 bales 
from 133,000 a year ago. 








Mechanization Conferer! 


Over 3,000 Growers See Modern Production and Harve r 


@ 1—It was a big day for Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, vice-director of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, which operates the Chick- 
asha station. 

@ 2—The Station's experimental cotton gin makes a perfect background 
for this view of interested growers crowded around mechanical pickers 
and a wide variety of cotton production equipment. 

@ 3—A closer view of the equipment on display just south of the gin. 
@ 1—E. W. Schroeder, head of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station’s engineering department, was in charge of the highly successful 
field demonstration. 

@ 5—Growers from a wide area around Chickasha came to see the equip- 
ment and ask questions. 

@ 6—Several makes of strippers and stalk shredders ready to go into 
action. 

@ 7—One of the strippers performing before filled bleachers set up for 
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ice Field Demonstration 


2sting Equipment at Chickasha Cotton Research Station 


the occasion. Stalk shredders have already done their work in picked- 
over area. 

@ 8—This shredder is doing a good job. Several makes were seen in 
action. 

@ 9—Another shredder being demonstrated. Shown is only a part of the 
big crowd that saw the shredders and strippers perform. 

@ 10—The crowd actually overflowed onto the field, so great was the 
attendance. Many followed in behind the machines to get a closer look 
at the work they did. 

@ 11—After the strippers did their work, the cotton was put through 
the experimental gin, where growers and others in attendance observed 
the results of modern ginning methods designed to handle rough-harvested 
cotton. 

@ 12—Chickasha’s main street was lined with strippers, cultivators, 
spray rigs and other modern equipment. Bales of cotton bore signs 
welcoming the conferees to the conference. CG&OMPress Photos 














Lipscomb Heads Public 
Relations Society 


The Public Relations Society of Ameri- 
ca announced at its annual banquet in 
Chicago Nov. 20 the election of Ed 
Lipscomb of the National Cotton Coun- 


ED LIPSCOMB 


cil, Memphis, as president of the society 
for 1952. 

The board of directors of the society, 
a professional organization composed of 
1200 public relations executives from the 


48 states and Canada, elevated Mr. 
Lipscomb from the vice-presidency to 
succeed the outgoing leader, Milton 
a age of The Borden Co., New York, 

. Y., oil mill operator. At the same 
ie the board named William G. 
Werner of The Proctor and Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as the new national 
vice-president. 

The Public Relations Society seeks to 
formulate and interpret to business, pro- 
fessional and other groups, as well as 
the public, the objectives, potentialities, 
and functions of public relations. It also 
sponsors research study, makes fellow- 
ship grants, and in other ways endeavors 
to uphold and raise high standards of 
public service and conduct. 

Mr. Lipscomb, who is public relations 
director of the Cotton Council, is the 
first southerner to be selected as society 
president. Besides writing numerous 
newspaper and magazine articles, prin- 
cipally on agricultural subjects, Mr. 
Lipscomb is author of the book, “Grass- 
roots Public Relations for Agriculture,” 
which has been widely circulated among 
¢ommunity, county, state, and national 
farm leaders. The velume has proved an 
effective blueprint in marshalling forces 
of agricultural opinion in the fight 
against socialistic trends in America, 
and in fostering greater understanding 
between agriculture and the public at 
large. 

In 1950 Mr. Lipscomb was the re- 
cipient of an honor medal given by 
‘Freedom Foundations for his contri- 
'bution to a better understanding of free- 
dom in his address, “This Is World War 
41f,"* delivered in Oklahoma City. The 


Foundation, upon the same occasion, 
similarly honored the Cotton Council for 
its part in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the American way of life 
through its grassroots public relations 
program. 

In 1949 the Council also gained na- 
tional recognition by receiving the 
“Public Relations News Annual Award” 
for its public relations efforts in cement- 
ing the various groups of the cotton in- 
dustry into a united force for the good 
of cotton. 


Belzoni Oil Mill Loses 
Solvent Plant in Fire 


The solvent extraction plant and ware- 
house of the Belzoni Oil Works, soybean 
processors near Belzoni, Miss., were de- 
stroyed by fire which broke out in the 
plant about 12:30 a.m. Nov. 12. Loss was 
estimated at $150,000 by Henry H. Gantz, 
plant manager. 

The fire, which broke out while three 
workmen were repairing a choked - up 
hexane line, was thought to have been 
caused by a faulty electric wire which 
sparked and ignited the chemical mixture 
used in the extraction process. The three 
workmen were slightly burned about the 
ankles. 

Two hexane tanks, containing about 
2000 gallons each, exploded and spread 
flames to the warehouse, where several 
tons of soybean meal were stored. There 
was no loss of soybeans or soybean oil. 

The mill, which was the first solvent 
plant in Mississippi, was entering its 
third year of operation. It had a daily 
capacity of 60 tons. 





Is your seed finish FUZZIE as a Ubangi? 





gummers and files. 


keen! 


Saws. 


Eliminate the Fuzzies 


Step up your ginning efficiency— 
Keep Gin saws sharp! 


Even the finest saws get dull after long wear. Add months of 
rugged service with Wood's line of linter gummers, gin saw 


Wood's Singlecut and Doublecut... 
and the Special Truline keep edges 


Doublecut, shown left, available in 1%”, 1%", 1%”, 1%” 
sizes. Improved singlecut in 15%” size. Not shown are taper 
and slim parallel files for Helm and Carver Machines, 141 


15-inch Duplex Gummer Files, 
Roachback and Standard. 


Made of high grade steel for Wood’s Duplex 
Machines, these same gummer files are also 
available for other makes of portable 
machines. When ordering, specify your make 
of machine. When ordering for Wood’s Duplex 
Machines, specify make of gin. 


gin’em SMOOTH GZ) 








WOOD’S 5-HEAD ROTARY GUMMER 


Fits any gin or linter saw 9” 
to 1212" 
heads automatically adjust 
to slight variations in diam- 
eter or tooth alignment for 
dual side dressing and point- 
ing. Unconditionally guaran- 
teed. Weight 248 Ibs. 


The 
“Quint” 


Duplex 
No. 55 


ok 


in diameter. Five 











Hot Seed Thermometers _ 


19” x 4", registers 230° F. With or without Shield. 
Write us for further information. 


A. A. WOOD and SONS COMPANY 











Phone MAin 2386 P.0.Box 937 Machinery for Ginners & Oil Mills 436 Magnolia St., N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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the signature of purity 
in cottonseed 





Sinkers are processed 
from only registered 
or certified seed 
in all registered 
Varieties. 











THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 








Meeting to Review 
1951 Insect Control 


Effectiveness of different kinds of 
insecticides in checking the ravage by 
the boll weevil and other insect plun- 
derers of the 1951 cotton crop will be 
reviewed at the fifth annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference at the Pea- 
body Hotel in Memphis, Dec. 4-5. 

Claude L. Welch, chairman of the pro- 
duction and marketing division of the 
National Cotton Council, said that dis- 
cussion of insecticides and methods of 
applying them will be included in the 
opening day’s program. The Cotton 
Council is sponsoring the meeting. 

Entomologists from each of the states 
represented at the meeting are expected 


to issue recommendations for their par- 
ticular states, detailing which insecti- 
cides should be used, rates and frequency 
of application, and other instructions 
to aid cotton farmers in ther insect con- 
tol programs. 

Of particular interest to manufac- 
turers of insecticides, entomologists, 
and the cotton industry will be a review 
of research in 1951. Research high- 
lights are scheduled to be presented in 
a panel discussion which lists repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, USDA, and state 
experiment stations. 

More than 700 persons, including 
state and federal entomologists, man- 
ufacturers of agricultural chemicals 
and insecticide application equipment, 
and agricultural educational leaders, are 
expected to attend the conference. 








The Naw Eeza-)2OiN 
Wagon and Wagon Box 

. @ real combination. Steel 
box is grain tight, hos 100 bushel 
capacity. Can be purchased os 
separate units. 











NEW IDEA -JROIRIN 





With 16 free-swinging, reversib'e hammers and 3 
separate cutting heads, the rugged, spring-suspended 
New Idea-Horn Shredder thoroughly pulverizes even 
the toughest cotton stalks in one time over — scatters 
them evenly to assure clean plowing and quicker return 
of valuable nutrients to the soil. 


Ask your New Idea Deoler about this versatile, year 
‘round machine or write us today for complete 
information. 


The New [pea-)2OjRI Hydraulic Loader 
is an all-year-round tool, Fits practically any make 
tractor, 10 attachments. 
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Australian Oilseed 
Acreage Expands 


The postwar increase in total acreage 

of vegetable oilseeds in Australia con- 
tinues this year, with a prospective ag- 
gregate harvested acreage about 50 per- 
cent larger than the record acreage har- 
vested last year. 
*The two major oilseeds, flaxseed and 
peanuts, will each be harvested from an 
acreage about 70 percent larger than 
last year, and cotton acreage promises 
to be about a third higher. The acreage 
intended for sunflowers is about 45 per- 
cent smaller, tung nut acreage con- 
tinues to dwindle, and the bearing 
acreage in olives and the acreage planted 
to soybeans each seems unchanged. 

Information on yield prospects for 
flaxseed is available only for New South 
Wales and Queensland. In New South 
Wales acreage is forecast at about 19,- 
000 acres, prospects are excellent, and 
above-average yields are almost assured. 
In Queensland, where acreage may ap- 
proximate 38,000 acres, prospects have 
been very poor but are improving in 
the Darling Downs where three-fourths 
of the state’s flaxseed is grown. 

After declining for several years, the 
acreage devoted to peanuts may be over 
two-thirds larger this year than last. 
Queensland, the largest producing state, 
expects 28,000 acres of peanuts 
in 1951-52. 

Weather conditions in Queensland, the 
only cotton producing state, will deter- 
mine whether the proposed acreage can 
be planted. The prospective increase 
from 6,000 acres in 1950-51 to 8,000 
acres in 1951-52 is due to attractive 
prices for lint cotton and the recent in- 
crease in the number of mechanical har- 
vesters. 

The acreage of sunflowers grown in 
Australia is definitely on the down 
grade, as the crop is not as profitable 
as wheat or flaxseed. The downtrend 
started in Queensland, the principal 
producing state, in the 1950-51 season 
and present prospects are that last 
year’s acreage will be cut in half this 
year. 


13 Valley Future Farmers 


Win Cotton Contest Trips 


Thirteen Rio Grande Valley Future 
Farmers were awarded $75 each to at- 
tend the national FFA convention in 
Kansas City for their production in the 
Valley-wide Cotton Contest sponsored by 
the Valley Farm Bureau through its cot- 
ton improvement program this year. 

Three top cash awards were also pre- 
sented to A. C. Fuller, Weslaco, who 
produced 1,791 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre, an average of three and one-half 
bales, to take first place prize of $150; 
state FFA Vice-President Jackie 
Schwarz, Mercedes, first-place winner in 
the contest last year, who received $100 
for second place production this year; 
and R. Jones, Edcouch-Elsa, who 
placed third with 18 bales from seven 
and one-half acres, a lint yield of 1,260 
pounds per acre, and received $50. 

A total of 107 Future Farmers took 
part in the five-year-old contest, which 
emphasizes grade and staple as well as 
yield per acre. Valley gins and pro- 
ducers, as well as service clubs and other 
organizations, contributed to the prize 
money. 
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USDA Seeks to 


Assure Castor Bean 
Production in 1952 


A program for the domestic production 
of 1952-crop castor beans on approxi- 
mately 200,000 acres, so as to assure in- 
creased supplies of this commodity in 
the national defense program, has been 
authorized by Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan, at the request of 
the Munitions Board. 

Castor oil is a strategic oil for which 
there is a continuing demand for mili- 
tary purposes. The program announced 
for 1952 is similar to the program in 
operation for 1951-crop castor beans and 
is made possible by a commitment of 
funds under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended. 

The 1952 program will be carried out 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and will be made available to farmers 
who enter into contracts with CCC, or 
with private companies, farmer coopera- 
tive associations, or others under contract 
with CCC, in areas within the states 
designated by CCC and for which adapted 
planting seed is available. These states 
will include Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Oklahoma and Texas. The price to 
be paid farmers who contract for the 
production of castor beans in 1952 wiil 
be the higher of 10 cents per pound, 
hulled basis, or the market price at time 
of delivery. This is the same price as for 
the 1951 crop. 

CCC will enter 
manufacturers or 





with 
pur- 


contracts 
the 


into 
others for 


chase of farm machinery and other equip- 
ment that may be needed in connection 
with the production, receiving, hulling 
and storing of castor beans and may con- 
tract for the purchase of quantities of 
planting seed for sale to farmers in areas 
within designated states where the seed 
is adapted. Production will be encouraged 
in concentrated areas to facilitate har- 
vesting, receiving and hulling. 

The program contemplates the plant- 
ing of about 200,000 acres, of which about 
56,000 acres will be irrigated and the re- 
mainder dry land. It is estimated that 
this acreage will produce 113,000,000 to 
155,000,000 pounds of castor beans in 
1952, from which about 50,000,000 to 
70,000,000 pounds of castor oil would be 
obtained. This acreage would also pro- 
vide an adequate supply of seed for 
planting in 1953. 

The program will be financed by CCC, 
but losses, if any, will be reimbursed 
from funds provided under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

Under a castor bean production and 
procurement program announced by 
USDA last February, approximately 84,- 
000 acres were planted by farmers under 
contract with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and a private company which 
was under contract with CCC. Of this 
total, about 55,000 acres were planted on 
dry land in Oklahoma, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas; and 29,000 on irrigated land in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia. It is estimated that this acreage will 
produce approximately 60,000,000 pounds 
of castor beans for use in the production 
of oil in the national defense program, 
and to increase the supply of planting 
seed for the 1952 crop. 


The 1951 crop represents an increase 
of more than 900 percent above the 1950 
outturn, when only 9,000 acres were 
grown by farmers under contract with a 
private company for the production of 
castor beans. To facilitate the harvest- 
ing, hulling, and handling of the 1951 
crop, a number of stripper harvesting 
machines, combines, and pulling and stor- 
ing centers were made available to farm- 
ers who contracted for the production of 
castor beans. 


Peru’s Vegetable Lard and 
Oil Output Increases 


Production of vegetable lard and oil 
in Peru during 1950-51 is estimated at 
around 19,800 short tons, compared 
with 16,500 tons in the previous season. 

Cottonseed is the primary source of 
vegetable oil in Peru. Although esti- 
mates are late for the present year, out- 
put of cottonseed is expected to be little 
more than in 1950, when about 200,- 
000 tons were produced. 

Small quantities of sunflower seed 
and peanuts are crushed for oil in Peru, 
although production has not reached 
commercial importance. It is not ex- 
pected that the acreage of these crops 
will be increased materially in future 
years. Plantings of African oil palms 
are being increased in Peru and the 
prospect for increased vegetable oil pro- 
duction may be dependent upon the cul- 
ture of this crop. 

There are 24 oil-crushing plants in 
Peru, and three grades of edible oils are 
produced in addition to vegetable lard. 





IFE-LUBE 


BALL BEARING 


PILLOW BLOCKS 


. . . THEY'RE PERMANENTLY LUBRICATED AT THE FACTORY 
Now, you can eliminate troublesome, time-consuming and expensive Pillow Block lubri- 
cation. Install Wood's LIFE-LUBE Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks. They're equipped with 
MRC Bearings permanently lubricated at the factory with a thoroughly tested and ap- 
proved ball bearing lubricant. No further lubrication is required—lubricant and periodic 
lubrication costs are eliminated. 

Be safe and sure with LIFE-LUBE. Ask your Wood's 
Industrial Distributor or write us for Bulletin 194. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 
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Brazil’s Oilseed Crops Are 
Below Expectations in 1951 


Production of vegetable oilseeds in 
Brazil in 1951 now appears to be even 
less than the small crop of 1950. Sig- 
nificant increases from last year are re- 
ported only for the peanut and soybean 
crops. Good crops were reported general- 
ly for south Brazil but these were more 
than offset by sharp declines in north 
Brazil. 

The cottonseed and castor bean crops 
in north Brazil were the greatest dis- 
appointment. Although prices of both 
seed cotton and castor beans were at 
record heights at planting time, the 
drought and shortage of labor evidently 
prevented any increase in acreage. 
Drought and insect damage to cotton also 
reduced the yield and both the cotton- 


seed and castor bean crops in north 
Brazil are now expected to be no more 
than 50 percent of normal. 

Weather in south Brazil was favor- 
able and, with the exception of flax- 
seed, yields of other oilseeds were equal 
to or larger than in 1950. The cotton- 
seed and peanut crops in Sao Paulo were 
about 20 percent above last year, and 
soybean production in Rio Grande do 
Sul was up nearly 45 percent from the 
previous season. 

The increase in edible oil in central 
Brazil should help relieve the vegetable 
oil shortage that has existed in that 
area for the past few years. 

Discontinuance of barter trade in 
castor and babassu oils apparently has 
had little effect in these industries so 
far. The percentage of the castor bean 
crop that was crushed this past season 
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The Tower Dryer that gets results, 
pleases customer and ginner alike. 

Cotton handled by air, requiring 
only one extra fan. 
Tower can be furnished with 10 to 
shelves. 
We furnish an Automatic Gas Heat- 
er of over one million B.T.U. capac- 
ity for Natural, Butane, or Propane 
Gas. 

The limiting factors of Dryer per- 
formance are: 

1. Primary importance of effective 
drying as the first step in handling 
seed cotton. 
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Government Type Tower Dryers 
with Automatic Gas Heaters 
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VILLE PLATTE, LOUISIANA 
WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La. 


A typical Government 
Type Tower Dryer 
installation. 


2. Volume of Hot Air. 


3. Length of expcsure within the 
dryer. 


4. Temperature of the entering and 
discharging elements. 


We prefer to make delivery and in- 
stallation of our dryers which are 
furnished complete including Heater, 
Fan, Thermometer and all necessary 
blow pipe to make an efficient instal- 
lation. 

We are prepared to make instal'a- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. 
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in Brazil was the highest on record. 
Apparently all the crop had been dis- 
posed of by the end of the season and 
stocks were at a minimum. 

A record proportion of the babassu 
harvest was also processed in Brazil in 
1950-51 and, consequently, the volume 
of kernels exported for processing in 
other countries was smaller. The crop 
apparently was all disposed of despite 
claims that Brazil’s interior prices for 
babassu kernels were far above world 
price levels. 

The earlier estimate of cottonseed pro- 
duction from the cotton crop harvested 
in 1951 has been revised downward to 
640,000 short tons. This revision was 
mainly the result of a sharp reduction 
in the estimates of the cotton crop in 
north Brazil. The 1950 cottonseed out- 
put has been revised upward to about 
700,000 tons. 

The peanut estimate of the 1950-51 
crop has not been changed from 160,- 
000 tons, unshelled basis. The soybean 
crop harvested this past May and June 
has been revised downward to 1,840,000 
bushels but still represents an increase 
of 43 percent from the 1950 output of 
1,290,000 bushels. Good demand and 
favorable prices are expected to effect 
an increase in the 1951-52 soybean 
acreage. 

Over two-thirds of Brazil’s castor 
bean crop is grown in northern Brazil. 
Drought during the first part of 1951 
seriously affected the crop in this area 
and production of castor beans is now 
placed at about 135,000 tons, against 
154,300 tons in 1950. 

Estimates of the 1950-51 oiticica crop 
place output at 27,500 tons, a sharp 
drop from previous estimates and a 
decrease of about one-third from the 
1950 outturn. Production of oiticica oil 
from the 1951 harvest is estimated at 
about 8,800 tons. 

The 1951 flaxseed crop is now esti- 
mated at around 590,000 bushels, or less 
than 50 percent of the crop in each of 
the previous two seasons. The acreage 
planted this year was estimated to be 
only 10 percent less than last season, 
but the drought in July and August 
greatly reduced yields. 


4-H Boy Is Named Alabama 
Cotton Production Champ 


A Coosa County 4-H Club boy, Gerald 
Ward, has won the title of Alabama 4-H 
cotton production champion for 1951. 

He has carried cotton as a project 
for four years. Since Gerald is a mem- 
ber of a family of 11 he was limited to 
only one acre for his project. But he 
came out a champion. 

The 4-H Club boy says he applied 
Alabama Experiment Station recom- 
mendations, obtained through the county 
agent’s office, for growing cotton. 

Gerald produced two bales of cotton 
on one acre in 1949 and again in 1950. 
His cotton demonstrations have been 
used on county tours to show other 
4-H boys and farmers how to make 
higher yields of cotton. 

Another honor coming Gerald’s way 
is the fact that his lead in cotton pro- 
duction made it possible for the Coosa 
County 4-H Council to win a national 
cotton production award for two years 
in succession. 

Gerald is the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Ward, who live near Titus. 
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cleaning room, lint room or cake and 
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Oilseed Yields Are Up in 
italy, Seed Imports High 


All 1951 Italian oilseed crops except 
sesame showed a decided improvement 
in per acre yields over 1950, according 
to reports to USDA. The yield of soy- 
beans in 1951 is expected to be 42 per- 
cent greater than in 1950, with sun- 
flower seed 36 percent greater. 

Yields in colza and rape, for which 
final estimates are available, indicate 
11 and almost nine percent increases, 
respectively, over 1950. Sesame, almost 
exclusively a southern Italian crop, was 
planted in the autumn of 1950 when 
heavy rainfall interfered with normal 
development. 

The 1951 acreages were lower than 
1950 for rape, sesame, soybeans and 
castor beans, as much as 25 and 28 per- 
cent lower for soybeans and castor 
beans, respectively. 

Net imports of oilseeds during the 
first half of 1951 were 40 percent over 
the same period last year. An outstand- 
ing development in 1951 imports was 
the shift from the U.S. to China as the 
leading source of supply. During the 
first half of 1950 Italy imported from 
the U.S. 27,900 tons of oilseeds, or 37 
percent of total quantity of oilseed im- 
ports. By comparison, Italian imports 
from the U.S. during the first half of 
1951 totaled 10,500 tons, or about 10 
percent of total oilseed imports. On the 
other hand, imports from China and 
Hong Kong rose from only 1,150 tons 
duing the first half of 1950 to more 
than 46,000 tons during the first half 
of 1951. Chinese sources thus accounted 
for about 44 percent of the January- 
June 1951 imports. The bulk of the oil- 


seed imports from China and Hong 
Kong consisted of soybeans, but also in- 
cluded peanuts, rapeseed, sesame, and 
castor beans. 

Among the edible oilseed imports dur- 
ing 1951, there was a decline from 1950 
in imports of peanuts and sunflower seed, 
and a rise in imports of soybeans and 
rapeseed. Among imports of inedible oil- 
seeds in 1951 as compared with 1950, 
Italy reduced its imports of flaxseed and 
palm seeds, and increased its imports 
of castor beans and copra. 


French Moroccan 1951 


Oilseed Situation 

Preliminary estimates of 1951-crop 
oilseeds in French Morocco indicate a 
substantial increase in production of 
flaxseed, Morocco’s largest oilseed crop, 
and a decrease in sunflower and saf- 
flower seed output. 

Flaxseed was sown on 188,800 acres 
this year and output was expected to ap- 
proximate 1,236,000 bushels. During the 
previous year 630,000 bushels were 
harvested from 145,800 acres. The large 
1951 crop, almost double that of 1950, 
was due to a combination of favorable 
weather and a 30 percent increase in 
sown area. It is still only half of the 
peak 1949 harvest, however, when 
generous price guarantees boosted sown 
area to an all-time high of 318,000 acres. 
The entire crop, except for 150,000 
bushels to be retained for seeding, may 
be considered to be an exportable sur- 
plus, since flaxseed is grown primarily 
for export. 

Sunflower and 
only important 


the 
for 


safflower seed, 
oilseeds produced 


edible oil, have decreased during the 
1951 crop year. Sunflower seed output 
was officially reported at 7,165 short 
tons against 10,800 tons in 1950, Pro- 
duction of safflower seed amounted to 
2,450 tons compared with 4,850 tons in 
the preceding season. However, there 
is the belief that the 1950 crops were 
not as high as reported (15,650 tons) 
and that production was only about 11,- 
000 tons. Output in 1951 thus probably 
would nearly equal that of 1950, in 
spite of the dry weather prevailing dur- 
ing the spring sowings and a reported 
increase in the attacks of various para- 
sites. Crushing of these oilseeds will 
produce less than 2,200 tons of edible 
vegetable oil. 

An interesting development of the 
1951 season is the fact that castor beans 
are now attaining commercial import- 
ance. According to preliminary estimates, 
the area sown to this crop in 1951 
totaled 3,460 acres and it is likely that 
production may approach 1,000 tons. 
Production is being encouraged by a 
French plastic firm which claims to 
have 15,000 to 17,000 acres of land in 
the coastal area now available for cul- 
tivation, equipped with the necessary 
machinery for harvesting the beans. 
The firm expects to have 25,000 acres 
under cultivation within the next few 
years, with further expansion envisaged. 
Present plans call for shipping the 
beans to France for use in the man- 
ufacture of plastics. 


e Nearly half of all the eggs 
produced in the world are laid by U.S. 
hens. For the last six years, the average 
American has been eating eggs at the 
rate of more than one a day. 
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NEW BLAW-KNOX 
ROTOCEL SOLVENT 


EXTRACTION PLANT 
SHOWS COMPARABLE 
PRODUCTION ON BOTH 
COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN! 


CHECK THESE TYPICAL OPERATING RESULTS 


COTTONSEED SOYBEANS 
Sapam, VO a 
Residual Oil, % 0.5 


Capacity, T/D 


Solvent Loss, Ibs. ton 
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Plant recommendations submitted with- 
out obligation to you. Send us informa- 
tion on: capacity desired, steam pressure, 
electric current characteristics, cooling 
water temperature, and proposed plant 
location. 
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Another new Blaw-Knox development in this field is 
a compact 100-ton-per-day PRESSED CAKE PLANT 
... details on request. Address your inquiry to 
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Ecuador’s Oilseed and Oil 
Output Drops in 1951 


Ready Now ! Vegetable oil production in Ecuador in 

1951 has been forecast at around 2,600 
short tons, a decrease of almost 28 per- 
cent from the previous year. The drop 


9 in vegetable oil output from last year 
is the result of the lateness of some 
oil-seed crops and of already established 
decreases in others. 
Planting of castor beans in 1951 was 


stimulated by high export prices, and 
an increase of about 50 percent from the 
- 1950 output of 7,100 tons was forecast. 
6 + baie + With the exception of cottonseed, which 
12th Edition Completely Revised is expected to approximate the 1950 out- 
put of 7,730 tons, and castor beans, all 
other oilseed crops are expected to de- 
crease from 25 to 75 percent. 
ee ee, his i yaege ae Qn Peay ee Principal vegetable oils produced in 
The last Yopp’s Code, 11th Edition (published 1937) has been Ecuador and production forecasts for 


completely revised and brought up to date, and is now ready for 1951 (1950 output in parenthesis) are 
I ? g I r as follows: palm, 1,350 tons (1,800); 


immediate delivery. Included in this new edition are: cottonseed, 560 (790); barbados nut, 
280 (310); castor, 190 (270); peanut, 
140 (230); coconut, 80 (110); kapok, 
30 (60); and sesame, 15 (15). 
% NEW WORDS and phrases for description of oils and Imports into the Port of Guayaquil of 
¥ 4 : oils, fats, and waxes and their products, 
oilseed products as to method of extraction—hydraulic, January through May 1951, totaled 995 
. tons against 2,560 tons during all of 
Expeller, solvent. 1950. 
Exports of castor beans in the first 
NEW WORDS for linters cellulose settlements. five months of 1951 amounted to 914 
tons compared with shipments of 4,600 
“ a ; tons during the previous 12 months. Ni 
NEW WORDS for milling in transit, destinations basis other exports of oilseeds or oils were 


: " reported during this period. 
f.o.b. cars certain points such as Decatur, IIl., etc. , 











NEW TERMS for Mexicafi purchases; various other Foreign Cotton Outturn 
new trading terms. Estimates Drop 


A number of revisions in cotton 
rw co . \ " : pueles . ; owe in foreign countries received by 
NEW CODED LIST of Traders (buyers, refiners, brok- RRA ba ha daak winath thsinie dow 
ward revisions of about 125,000 bales 
(of 500 pounds) in Egypt, due to heavy 
bollworm and leafworm damage and 
NEW CODED LIST of Oil Mills (cottonseed, peanut, shortage of irrigation water in lower 
Egypt; at least 100,000 bales in the 
soybean, flaxseed, etc.) Anglo-Egyptian Sudan for the same 
reasons; 150,000 to 200,000 in India, 
due mainly to failure of the monsoon in 
Krk? northern and west central cotton areas; 
‘ r ‘ abo 0,000 i is due to *k of 
The lists of traders and oil mills are almost completely new, pes ag Noy ne clayey ee oss 


, , , - P g com in China due to drought early in the 
due to many new firms, corporate name changes, firm dissolu sceuen, Peeada ta dale aad beaver thin 


tions, etc. The edition was revised by Wm. D. Yopp, who with usual insect damage; 50,000 to 100,000 
_ : : ie es, in Syria due to heavy insect damage 
his father edited and revised previous editions. and shortage of water; and 75,000 in 
Mexico due to drought. No upward re- 
visions have been reported. 
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Tests Show Defoliation of 
$10 Castor Beans Is Practical 


Preliminary trials at Stillwater and 
Altus, Okla., indicate that castor beans 
can be satisfactorily defoliated with a 
defoliant applied by airplane, the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
° e Stillwater, has reported. 

Published and for sale exclusively by Vises el teletendek G dkiet 2600 te 
acre, including application; therefore 
the method is practical only when shat- 


° © ° tering is causing heavy loss of seed 

e otton in an i I ress prior to frost. Defoliation should not be 
attempted before seed capsules have 

matured; it may cause loss of mature 
3116 Commerce Street Dallas 1, Texas green capsules. The station reported 


considerable variation in results with 
different materials. 


Order Your Copy Now! 
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Belgium’s Oilseed Output 
Is Higher in 1951 


Production of vegetable oilseeds in Bel- 
gium during 1951 amounted to an esti- 
mated 696,000 bushels of flaxseed from 
84,000 acres and 5,200 short tons of 
rapeseed from 5,700 acres. There was 
a substantial increase in acreage planted 
to oilseeds this year, and production 
is expected to exceed that of 1950 by 
nearly 45 percent. 

Final 1950 acreage and production of 
flaxseed has been placed at 60,386 acres 
and 500,300 bushels. Rapeseed output 
during 1950 totaled 3,100 tons from 
3,986 acres. 

Production of crude linseed oil in the 
first eight months of 1951 was reported 
by the Belgian Federation of Oi] Man- 
ufacturers at 21,833 tons. Output dur- 
ing the 12 months of the previous yea: 
amounted to 32,140 tons. Imports of 
flaxseed, principally from Canada and 
Argentina, aggregated 2,104,700 bushels 
in January-August 1951. Exports totaled 
215,900 bushels during this period. Im- 
ports of crude linseed oil of 6,043 tons 
compare with exports of 11,270 tons. 


$100,000 Fire Destroys 
Grand Prairie Gin 


A $100,000 fire destroyed the sheet 
iron and wood building occupied by the 
Grand Prairie Gin Company, Grand 
Prairie, Texas, Nov. 17. 

Several tons of cottonseed and a few 
bales of ginned and unginned cotton 
were lost in the blaze. A neighbor re- 
ported hearing an explosion, then see- 
ing flames. No one was in the building. 


Decatur, Ala., Mill Sold 


Announcement has been made of the 
sale of the Home Oil Mill, Inc., of 
Decatur, Ala., to the Farrell interests 
of Brinkley, Ark. The name of the mill 
has been changed to Decatur Cotton Oil 
Company. Paul Farrell is president of 
the mill and H. B. White is the new 
manager, succeeding C. M. Scales. 

Home Oil Mill was founded in 1912 by 
the late Wm. R. Spight and was man- 
aged until July 1938 by Fred S. Hunt. 
Mr. Seales had managed the mill since 
that date. 


Paraguay’s Vegetable Oil 
Output Revised Downward 


Vegetable oil production in Paraguay 
in 1951 is now placed at about 6,800 
short tons, a considerable decrease from 
earlier estimates, and four percent less 
than the revised 1950 output of 7,100 
tons. Aithough output of cottonseed oil 
(2,000 tons) and peanut oil (500) ap- 
proximated previous 1951 estimates, 
production of industrial oils fell far 
short of expectations. Unfavorable 
weather was the principal reason for 
the low outturns. 

Area planted to cotton during the 
1951-52 season is expected to approach 
200,000 acres, an increase of one-fifth 
from the previous season. 

A small increase in the production of 
peanuts is expected during the coming 
season, and peanut oil output may 
amount to 600 tons. 

The final estimate of Paraguay’s 
1951 production of tung nuts is 4,100 
tons, from which about 1,200 tons of oil 





Widow of Interstate’s 


First President Dies 


The 
founders 


one of the 
first president 
of the old Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association died Nov. 
16 at Vicksburg, Miss., at the age 
of 98. She was Mrs. Emily A. G. 
Durham, a native of Minden, La., 
and the wife of the late E. M. 
Durham of Vicksburg, who served 
as president of the predecessor of 
the National Cottonseed Products 
Association during the fiscal year 
1897-98. 

Mr. Durham founded the Refuge 
Cotton Oil Company and operated 
it until it was taken over by the 
old Southern Cotton Oil Company 
which went into receivership in 
1923. Southern was purchased and 
reorganized by Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift Company in 1925 and 
has since been operated by that 
company. 


widow of 
and the 











were produced. Production in 1952 is 
expected to reach 12,000 tons of tung 
nuts and about 3,800 tons of oil. 

Castor bean production is now esti- 
mated at 2,200 tons and the oil yield 
at 830 tons. High prices are expected to 
boost the 1951-52 crop to around 4,400 
tons, from which an oil yield of about 
2,000 tons could be expected. 

The production of palm kernel oil and 
palm oil in 1951 amounted to about 1,- 
400 and 900 tons, respectively. 
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THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


ri-Slide Statifier 


Satistactorily tested during the past ginning season 
and will be installed on all new Statifier outfits. 


The new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
from the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather. 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON STATIFIER OUTHITS NOW IN USE. 


Write for Dri-Slide Information 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 
Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 
Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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More and more mechanical pickers are being used each year. 


Mechanization Conference Report 
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Economic Aspects 
Of Cotton Mechanization 


In the South 


By Dr. G. H. AULL 


@ Extracts from address before the 
Fifth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 
8-9, 1951. 


N ORDER FOR Southern farmers 
: to make more rapid progress along 

the road of mechanization something 
more will be required than machines 
physically adapted to their use. This 
“something more” constitutes an im- 
portant part of the subject matter of this 
paper and may be fully explored under 
the title which has been assigned; name- 
ly, “Economic Aspects of Mechanization 
in the South.” For our purposes, how- 
ever, the term “economic” has_ been 
broadly interpreted to include some fac- 
tors which under other circumstances 
might be described as “social.” In like 
manner I have taken the liberty to in- 
clude under “aspects” not only the forces 
which may in one way or another hinder 
mechanization but those which must inevi- 
tably flow from its extension. 

For convenience “the South” as used 
in this paper refers to that group of 
states—sixteen in number—which go to 
make up what the Census describes as 
the South Atlantic, the East South Cen- 
tral and the West South Central Di- 
visions. Its northern boundary extends 
irregularly from Delaware and Maryland 
through West Virginia and Kentucky to 


56 


Dr. G. H. AULL is Head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology at Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson, S. C. 


Oklahoma and Texas. This area does not, 
of course, include all of the states pro- 
ducing cotton. On the other hand, it does 
include several which are not by any 
stretch of the imagination “cotton” 
states. 
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In 1930, the number of tractors on 
farms in the sixteen states which we 
have defined as “Southern” was only 
one-sixth the number reported in the 
rest of the country. By 1940 the ratio 
was one to five and ten years later (in 
1950) it was less than one to three! The 
South as a whole laid claim in 1940 to 
only 271,000 tractors. This was only 58 
percent of the number reported in the 
Corn Belt states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. By 1951, 
however, we could match them tractor 
for tractor with a margin to spare which 
was equal approximately to the total 
number we possessed in 1920. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
other indices of mechanization would re- 
veal any less favorable rate of growth 
than that indicated by the figures on 
changes in tractor numbers. 

In the light of this very admirable 
record of progress it would be easy for 
us to overlook the fact that the current 
position of the South, from the stand- 
point of mechanization, leaves us with 
much to be desired and that many of 
the influences which were responsible 
for our previous low level are still 
resent in greater or less degree. I do not 
ave the figures for the most recent 
Census year but it has been estimated 
that in 1945 the average farm worker 
in the South had at his disposal less 
than one-half as much equipment as did 
the average agricultural worker in the 
United States. With all of our progress 
in the introduction of labor-saving 
equipment—and it has been outstand- 
ing—Southern agriculture today is 
“mechanized” to only about one-fourth 
to one-third the extent which character- 
izes agriculture in other parts of the 
country. 

The simple fact is that no farmer, 
however good a manager he might be, 
can afford to substitute even the most 
efficient machine for the labor of his 
family if in so doing that labor is de- 
prived of an opportunity to work. Farm 
labor in a very special sense must be 
“saved” for something more remunera- 
tive or it will not be saved at all. For 
many years, this “something more re- 
munerative” has been lacking in the 
South, with the result that the incentive 
to introduce farm labor-saving equip- 
ment has been noticeably weak. 

It is only fair to say that over a large 
part of the South, and particularly in 
the Eastern Cotton Belt, this reluctance 
to “displace” farm family labor was ef- 
fective also in the retention of hundreds 
and thousands of Negro sharecroppers 
and wage laborers even after it became 
obvious that a shift to more efficient 
farming systems and practices was in 
order. It was not until the beginnings of 
the Second World War when farm work- 
ers in large numbers were attracted into 
“Jobs for Defense” that the South real- 
ly began to mechanize. 

I think that few people in the South, 
and even fewer outside, have had any 
conception of the magnitude of this prob- 
lem, that is, the problem of people so 
numerous on the land that they actually 
under-bid machines in the competitive 
struggle for something to do. One study ‘ 
for example, calls attention to the fact 
that in 1940 “nearly one-half of all 
agricultural workers in the United 
States lived on southern farms and were 
trying to make a living on one-third of 
' Aull, G. H., “Employment Prospects in Southern 


Agriculture,” Southern Economie Journal, Vol. 
XIII, No. 4, April 1947. 
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the nation’s agricultural land with one- 
fourth of the nation’s livestock. For 
standing room, the average farm worker 
in the north central states required 64 
acres of crop land and 22 acres of 
pasture as compared with 24 acres of 
crop land and 11 acres of pasture for 
his brother under the southern sun. The 
land, moreover, was more productive 
where it was less crowded. If north cen- 
tral agriculture had provided farm jobs 
in the same proportion as southern agri- 
culture, this alone would have been suf- 
ficient to have opened up nearly 4.5 mil- 
lion new employment opportunities in 
farming. This is a larger number than 
were classified as workers on southern 
farms in 1940. 

“To have provided each of the South’s 
4,300,000 farm workers with an amount 
of crop land equal to that available to 
a farm worker in the Midwest would have 
required in 1940 a total of 275 million 
crop acres, or more than two and a half 
time that which was available. Or, to 
state it in another way, if the crop land 
which was available in the South in 
1940 had been allotted to farm workers 
on the basis of 64 acres per worker (the 
average in the Midwest) there would 
have been room in southern agriculture 
for only 1,600,000 workers, or 2,700,000 
fewer than the number actually re- 
ported.” 

While this situation has materially 
improved since 1940, it must be apparent 
that mechanization is not facilitated 
under circumstances whereby two or 
three workers are available for a job 
which, by known standards, could be 
performed by one man with the aid of 
some equipment. It hardly seems neces- 
sary to mention that these two or three 
workers will not, under these circum- 
stances, enjoy a level of living com- 
parable to that which would be enjoyed 
by the one worker. On the other hand, 
not much would be gained regionally by 
permitting one worker to accomplish the 
task with a machine while his companions 
frantically assisted one another to do 
nothing. For many years in the history 
of the South this is exactly what would 
have happened. 

Incidentally, this is one of the basic 
causes of low output and low income per 
worker in the South. So long as this 
situation prevails, we probably will not 
appreciate the necessity for mechaniza- 
tion and could not pay for it if we did. 
The seriousness of the problem is em- 
phasized by a recent report prepared 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in Washington which shows that 
production per farm worker in the 
Southern States is only about 60 percent 
of the national average.* Even this, 
however, looks pretty good when it is 
recalled that it was accomplished with 
only 53 percent as much cropland, 51 per- 
cent as much livestock and 44 percent 
as much equipment.* The closing of this 
gap—or, more precisely, of these gaps 
—holds many potentialities for South- 
ern farm families and could usher in 
more changes than the South has seen 
since Sherman’s march through Georgia. 

One of the things prerequisite to any 
increase in equipment per worker in the 
South is a substantial increase in the size 
of Southern farms. Not only have we had 
too little land, livestock and equipment 
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2 Johnson, 
Farming, Misc. 
December 1949. 
* Aull, G. H., “The Southern Farm Family in an 
Era of Change,” Southern Economic Journal, Vol. 
XVII, No. 1, July 1950. 
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per worker on farms, but the quantities 
we have had have been divided up among 
too many operating units. While nearly 
all measures of farm size are “tricky” 
and subject to misrepresentation of 
the facts, there is universal acceptance 
of the thesis that expert planning and 
capable management are not generally 
satisfied to operate in restricted sur- 
roundings. It is almost inevitable that 
anything which encourages an increase 
in the resources over which a capable 
farm manager can preside will be ac- 
companied by increased mechanization of 
the farming business. 

There is no quick and easy solution to 
this problem. In large areas of the South 
farm lands have been so “cut up” that 
chances of ever getting them together 
into an economic farming unit are almost 
non-existent. Even if they could be 


L- 


bought, many of them are over-built and 
over-capitalized for farming purposes. 
This need not be an insurmountable 
obstacle but for a long time to come 
the alternative for many such areas is 
not mechanization but urbanization. 
Several studies have indicated that the 
traditional pattern of farm tenancy in 
the Cotton South may have exerted a 
discouraging influence upon the intro- 
duction of machinery into the region. 
Certainly the practice of having the 
tenant furnish all the labor in exchange 
for one-half of the cotton is not con- 
ducive to the landlord’s acquiring a 
tractor. 

Along with this is another and dif- 
ferent problem growing out of the fact 
that there are certain important South- 
ern cash crops (particularly cotton and 
tobacco) which even yet require a con- 
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siderable amount of hand labor. In order 
to insure the supply of such labor when 
needed, many landlords have found it 
expedient to provide year-round housing 
and at least a minimum of employment 
during the slack season. The very pres- 
ence of this labor on a farm is sufficient 
to discourage the introduction of labor 
saving equipment. Thus, the early per- 
fection of widely adaptable cotton chop- 
ping and picking equipment and of a 
machine which will string, tie and cure 
tobacco would greatly accelerate mech- 
anization in the South. 

study made recently in Louisiana 
suggests that “lack of necessary finances 
is the chief deterrent factor in the way 
of those farmers who have not mech- 
anized but wish to do so.’’* While there 
is no reason to question the accuracy 
of this observation it may be pertinent 
to observe that this deterrent factor 
itself may have been the outgrowth of 
an oversupply of farm labor, an under- 
sized farm or an outmoded rental ar- 
rangement. In any event, it is a safe 
bet that none of these non-mechanized 
farms was without a jalopy of ancient o1 
modern design. I cannot believe that the 
farm implement dealers are so far behind 
the automobile salesmen as to be deterred 
in making a sale by lack of necessary 
finances on the part of the intended 
purchaser. 

Throughout this discussion there has 
been the implied, if not the stated, 
assumption that mechanization, as we 
have defined it, would be a “good thing” 
for the South. The number of instances 
in which the introduction of machinery 
has imposed a burden upon the farm 
have been relatively few and I am con- 
fident that no dealer in his right mind 
would wish it otherwise. Undoubtedly 
there are many farms in the South w hich 
are ready for mechanization but which 
for one reason or another have not 
recognized the advantages to be had 
from it. This, as I see it, is a problem 
and an opportunity for the farm ma- 
chinery industry. For every one of these, 
however, there are two or three other 
farms which, under the circumstances 
which have been described, are actually 
better off without mechanization. This 
does not mean that they are well-off 
but it does mean that their economic 
position would likely not be improved 
merely by the addition of an indefinite 
amount of capital in the form of ma- 
chinery. 

Physically 
difficult to grow 


know that it is not too 
two blades of grass 
where only one—or even none—grew 
before, and with our own eyes we have 
seen machines which will do the work not 
of one man but of many men. Apparent- 
ly, however, we are just now discovering 
that if we are to produce twice as much 
with a fraction of the labor there must 
somehow be found a market for the 
added production and a job for the re- 
leased workers. For example, using 
recommended practices and with the 
aid of mechanization the output of cot- 
ton per man hour of labor may be in- 
creased from 300 to 500 percent over 
conventional and less effective methods. 
The market, however, is no more ready 
to absorb this increased output, even at 
greatly reduced prices, than society 
would be ready to absorb the man- 
power if output remained about the 
same. What then are the alternatives? 
Is there no hope? 
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In the case of cotton, competition 
from synthetics and substitute fibers 
would seem to be such that the question 
is no longer academic. We simply must 
find ways and means of putting the 
fleecy home grown staple into the mills 
at a price which will compare favorably 
with that of competing fibers. If labor 
has no alternative except to grow cotton 
then labor will have to bear a large share 
of the burden which this will entail and 
the job will continue to be one of 
blistered hands and breaking backs. The 
pay, moreover, would be small and even 
this would give no assurance that cotton 
could continue to hold its own in the 
markets of the world. This means that so 
far as cotton production is concerned, it 
must become efficient if it expects to 
survive. One of the most important 
avenues to efficiency is through mech- 
anization. Meanwhile, the mechanization 
of the South’s major cash crop would 
give impetus to mechanization in other 
fields of agriculture. Large acreages of 
land, now hard pressed by hand methods 
o produce feed for workstock, would 
* released to improve pastures, cash 
grain, and other enterprises which lend 
themselves to the use of machines. Land 
which formerly had experienced only 
a mere scratching of its surface would 
literally vibrate with the deep stirring 
of its subsoil and respond with un- 
precedented yields. This would be con- 
ducive to a more favorable ratio of 
costs to returns which would facilitate 
the acquisition of all kinds of equip- 
ment whether designed primarily to 
save labor or simply to accomplish that 
which-labor can not. 

Many farm workers now only partial- 
ly employed would find year round jobs 
in a diversified, mechanized agriculture 
such as is here visualized, but under any 
foreseeable circumstances, others among 
them would need to seek off farm em- 
ployment. 

Fortunately the time is 
development. Farmers are more keenly 
conscious of its importance than ever 
before and the opportunities were never 
brighter. The South has made and is 
making remarkable strides industrially 
and while the “growing pains” may be 
a little hard on farmers in particular 
the net result should be in their favor. 
Some indication of the growing power 
of the South to provide industrial jobs 
for its people and markets for its prod- 
ucts may be gained from the fact that 
between 1939 (the year after President 
Roosevelt characterized the area as “the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem”) and 
1947 (when the most recent Census of 
Manufacturing was made) the “value 
added by manufacture” in the three 
geographic regions which comprise the 
South increased by 233 percent as com- 
pared to an increase of less than 200 per- 
cent in the rest of the country. Twenty 
years ago (1929) the five great man- 
ufacturing states in the East North 
Central Division ® added by manufacture 
a value which was 133 percent greater 
than that for the entire Southern region; 
ten years later (1939) the difference 
was 100 percent; and in 1947 it was only 
82 percent.* “At this rate,” according to 
one observer, “the South in another 
cuarter century will have surpassed the 
combined manufacturing achievements 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Michigan and 
Wisconsin, which in 1947 accounted for 
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more than 30 percent of the total value 
added by manufacture in the United 
States.” ' 

There is no suggestion here that the 
South can maintain such a rate of in- 
dustrial development but the fact that it 
has done so over the past few decades 
lends substance to the hope that it will. 
If so, one of the “bottlenecks” to mech- 
arization in the South will have been 
smashed and Southern farmers will have 
found the avenue to a new and more 
prosperous way of life. 
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* Aull, G. H., “Economie 
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November 1950. 


San Joaquin Valley Gins 
Have Record Week 


Joaquin Valley cotton 
handled a_ record 175,032 bales 
second week in November despite 
acute labor shortage. 

The work force in the fields 
at approximately 80,000, which is far 
less than the 115,000 workers at this 
same time in 1949. An additional 6,000 
workers are still needed. 

The harvest shows the effect of 
mechanical pickers, which accounted for 
nearly 103,185 bales, or 59.2 percent 
of the total ginnings. Bales ginned for 
the same week in 1949 totaled 117,000. 

The record ginnings raised’ the 
seasonal total to 803,518 bales, or about 
46.2 percent of the estimated yield. At 
this point in the 1949 harvest, the total 
was 510,339 bales, or 58.6 percent. 
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MM Will Distribute Own 
Products in Southeast 


Minneapolis-Moline Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., announces that it 
assumed distribution of its products in 
the southeastern states on Nov. 1. MM 
sales in that section formerly were 
handled by a distributor. 

Minneapolis-Moline and B. F. Avery 
& Sons of Louisville, Ky., merged on 
March 1 of this year, at which time 
Philip H. Noland, Avery president, be- 
came a vice-president of MM. W. C. 
MacFarlane is president and general 
manager of Minneapolis-Moline. Avery 
personnel, products and dealer organiza- 
tion are being integrated with those 
of MM 


Flaxseed Men Predict 1952 
Will Be Good Year 


A good year for the flaxseed industry 
was predicted by experts at a meeting 
of the Flax Institute of the — 
States at Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 8. 

E. H. Russell, president of the Min- 
nesota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, and 
secretary of the institute, pointed out in 
the keynote address of the meeting that 
a revolution has improved flax produc- 
tion in the last decade. Improved flax 
varieties and better production methods 
are responsible for the changes, he said. 

Other experts told the producers and 
industry leaders present that next year 
should be a good year because of current 
favorable prices, a world-wide shortage 
of flaxseed and its products, and the 
availability of sufficient seed of the new 
rust-resistant varieties. 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- ALL STEEL GIN BUILDINGS, any size. For 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- immediate delivery in Texas.—Marvin R. Mitchell 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- Construction Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas, 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. Phone RAndolph 6615. 





FOR SALE tant cotton gin in A-l Gaps 
Cheap, real bargain. Late model, has 3-80 stan 
«Oil Mill ‘Equipment for Sale Novacek & Dubcak, _Route 2, Caldwell, Texas. 





‘ 3INNE RS When in ead: of mac hacey or power 
FOR SALE —One French 4-cage screw press with G 
5-high 72” all-jacketed cooker, hypoid drive. On call us first. We have many grove new and 
double box, all-steel Continental up-packing linter reconditioned equipment va stock, renay for go 
press and EJ tramper. One set 60” French 5-high Peer aon “ag R. Bhprige * Co., 13-A Hack- 
crushing rolls, two bottom rolls roller-bearing berry St., Tel. 2-8141, aco, lexas. 
bottom roll 18”, four top 16”. Rolls have been : PRN coeh as Lp SE IRS 
reground and top roll corrugated. Sproles & Cook FOR SALE—One complete 4-80 gin, with LeRor 
Machinery Co., 151 Howell St., Dallas, Texas engine power. Now in operation but insufficient 
PRospect 5958. cotton raised to justify continued operation.- Write 
Box “FS”, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 80% 444, Dallas, Texas. 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 4 
baleing presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition Cinned 3,020 bales in 1951. Gin to be moved. Ma- 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatic seed unloader. chinery includes gin, extractor-feeders, conveyor 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor distributor, 4-drum airline cleaner, 5-drum incline 
and Co. P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas cleaner, 18 shelf tower drier and burner, in-blow 


FOR SALE ~ All steel 5,80 Hardwicke-Etter gin, 
complete with steel building, excellent condition 


condenser, all-steel press, seed sterilizer, fans and 
> > > < ‘contact Woodhigh Cooperative Gin, Route 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson ?Ping.--Contact_ Woodhigh dey ye® te 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, AB ec Texas. Phone Victoria 4514-W3 or 3516- 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa a 
‘ SPECIAL For Sale: 11 shelf tower dryer, 1! 
OIL, MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers Mitchell burner, 1 Murray burner, million btu 
pe vibe cel nee Cee | edven- ach. 72 in. Continental separator and dropper 
lic Pumps — Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers - Geatmaien no 2 eee ee: aye are 
Cake Bin Feeders — Filter Presses, 32x32 with 49 : - 
Plates — Electric Motors, 15 to 150 h.p. with i £ 
starters — Shaft Coupling and Pulleys — 30” FOR SALE-—4-80 saw Murray air blast ball bear- 
36” Chandler Hullers — Post and Pillow Block ing stands, lint flue, roller bearing shafting split 
Ball Bearings — Conveyor Heads and Hangers — steel pulleys, metal lined condensor, Stacy 
Enelosed Right Angle Drives — Elevator Belts, ‘dropper. 35 and 40” fans, seed elevator, Murray 
Buckets, Sproekets and Chain — Carver Lint Triplex pump, press with Cameron Tramper and 
Tailing Beater and Shaker.—Write, wire or phone Holtby device. Murray steel belt conveyor, new 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell saws. All formerly a complete battery of a two 
Street. Dallas. Texas. Telephone PRoapect 5958. battery outfit. Also four V-belt Mitchell Special 
extractor, cleaner, feeders. Serial number 18937 
Gi E t f Sal up. All ng Wylie, bg _——_ A 
to a modern drier system ave a eter order 
n quipmen or e with John E. Mitchell Co. for 4-section, Jembo 
- - a Unit, conveyor distributor and 2-M gas heater. 
FOR. 'SALE— 38 rebuilt 80-saw “Murray git gins, never At present have 160 h.p. LeRoi gas engine, ex- 
been used. In factory crates. A bargain if you cellent condition.—Contact owner, G. E. Drewery. 
need three gins same ‘ape new.—Farmers Cotton 819 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, Texas, night 
Oil Company, Wilson, N. phone LAkeside 1210. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any 
equipment for sale or repair. Don’t be shut down! Call us and we will deliver a loan 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment im our shop. 

To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 

Take advantage of factory-trained men, large copper wire availability, expert machin- 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 

Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 

300 hp. 3/60/2300 /600 rpm, slip ring 125 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
—250 hp. 3 /60/440/600 rpm, slip ring ~125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60 /2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
6—200 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 

150 hp. 3/60 /2300/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 75 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 

125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring - 75 hp. 3/60 /220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 

Fan and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


CALL ON US — DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Complete starting equipment available for above motors. 
Free rental while we repair your motors. 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone HUnter 2801 Phone 3905 
DALLAS TEXAS HARLINGEN 
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FOR SALE—4-80 Murray outfit complete b 
moved, machinery only. Direct connected bail 
bearing gins with new fronts. Electric motors 
with tex rope drive on gins and fans. All-steel 
Hardwicke-Etter single extracting feeders._.Write 
R. C. Kobel, 114 North 25th, Ft. Smith, Ark 


FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus air blast gin, with all 
equipment.— Write Box E, Goliad, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Never was better time to buy Rio 
Grande Valley gins than now. Have some real 
bargains.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Phones 
3-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


GOVERNMENT TYPE dryers delivered and erected 
in your gin plant. See advertisement on page 50 
this issue._Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville 
Platte, La. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANT to buy 80-saw Mitchell machines.-Spencers 
Cotton Gin Maintenance, Box 204, Georgetown 
Texas. 


WANTED -- Two second hand Carver 106 saw 
linters in good shape. Also one hydraulic press 

ylinder..-L. C. Stokes, Mgr. Schulenburg Oil 
Mill, Sehuk nburg, Texas 








Personnel Ads: 


WANTED at once cotton gin man capable of 
erection, repairs and must be able to produce 
good samples, mostly Murray and Gullett gins 
Must be sober, honest, reliable and be able to 
maintain good will with gin managers._-Write 
Box “ML”, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL ome. | , BUILDINGS for cotton prs 
wa: tonseed houses and gin buildings. 

-Marvin R. ‘Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, "Dallas. Texas. Phone RA A-6615. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 

& Stevenson Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch, 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt ‘Minneapolis-Moline 
power units in stock, all sizes. Sales, parts and 
service, day or night.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 
913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


HEAVY STEEL TANKS~— Three around 54” di- 
ameter by 14 foot and 16 feet long heavy boiler 
shells converted to fuel storage tanks by remov- 
ing tubes and welding up flue sheets. $100.00 
each, locations near Waco.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas 








Greece Ups Cotton Acreage 


The area planted to cotton in Greece 
during the 1951-52 season is estimated 
at 219,000 acres in a preliminary re- 
port by the Hellenic Cotton Board. 
This is a 15 percent increase above the 
191,000 acres harvested in 1950-51, 
from which a crop of 117,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross weight) was picked. 

Stocks of cotton in Greece on July 1 
were estimated at 63,000 bales, of 
which 46,000 bales were in the hands 
of farmers. 


e The U.S. has more than 50,- 
000 food manufacturing plants and more 
than 500,000 retail grocery stores. 
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Four-row cultivator operating in a field of young cotton in South Texas. 


Mechanization Conference Report 





Cotton Mechanization 
Management and Costs 


By Dr. GRADY B. CROWE 


@ Extracts from address before the 
Fifth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 
8-9, 1951. 


IRST, I SHOULD LIKE to take 
this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation for the invitation to ap- 

pear before this Fifth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference and 
discuss a subject in which I am keenly 
interested—the mechanization of cotton 
production. 

My main purpose, in this paper, is to 
compare efficiency, measured in terms of 
returns to land and management and 
relative costs of producing cotton of 
varying levels or degrees of mechaniza- 
tion. In order to make the discussion 
as specific as possible I have taken a 
750 acre Delta plantation with 110 acres 
of woodland and the remainder potential 
cropland and have budgeted 3 farm or- 
ganizations, each representing a dif- 
ferent degree of mechanization. An at- 
tempt has been made to have the same 
relative degree of operating efficiency 
within each system. In other words, dif- 
ferences in returns and relative costs 
reflect the differences due to the de- 
gree of mechanization. This is essential- 
ly the type of evaluation an operator 
who is considering a shift to a more 
mechanized operation would need to 
make. 

The 750 acre unit was chosen because 
it approaches the model size of planta- 
tions in the Delta area of Mississippi 
and because it is large enough for an 
operator to obtain a relatively high 
level of operating efficiency. 

The first system is characterized by 
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Dr. GRADY B. CROWE is Agricul- 
tural Economist with USDA’s Bureau 
rf Agricultural Economics, Stoneville, 
Miss. 


cropper labor and the use of mule 
power and will be referred to as the 
non-mechanized system. The second, re- 
ferred to as the partially mechanized 
system, is characterized by tractor 
power. One-half of the cotton and corn 
acreages is handled by cropper labor 
and the remainder of the acreage is 
worked by wage labor. Hand labor is 
used for chopping and harvesting cotton. 
The third system, referred to as the 
mechanized system depends on tractor 
power and wage labor. Flame cultivation 
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is used in conjunction with hand labor 
for weed control and cotton harvesting 
is performed entirely with a spindle type 
mechanical picker. While this organiza- 
tion is not completely mechanized in the 
true sense, it goes about as far toward 
full mechanization as present known 
and accepted practices will permit. 


Land Use and Cropland Organization 


Now let us look for a moment at the 
land use and acreages of crops for the 
various systems (table 1). The slight 
increase shown in the acreage of crop- 
land as progress is made toward mech- 
anization is occasioned by the fact that 
fewer tenant houses are needed and the 
sites for these buildings can be used 
for crops. While the acreage devoted to 
cotton in each system is the same—300 
acres, the acreages of other crops grown 
are quite different. 


Labor Organization 


Labor organizations for the three 
production situations are shown in table 
2. The non-mechanized system depends 
entirely on sharecropper labor and the 
overhead labor shown is that which 
normally is associated with such an op- 
eration. The partially-mechanized sys- 
tem, with half its cotton acreage pro- 
duced by croppers, will normally have 
sufficient resident labor for weed con- 
trol operations but must depend on off- 
farm labor to harvest the 150 acres of 
wage cotton. The tractor drivers needed 
in this organization would all be mem- 
bers of the resident cropper families. 
The resident labor force in the mech- 
anized system has been reduced to a 
minimum with six tractor drivers, a 
strawboss and a combination shopman 
and foreman. Families of the tractor 
drivers could perhaps furnish about 5 
of the 20 hours of hand labor needed 
per acre of cotton to supplement flame 
cultivation for weed control. The ad- 
ditional 15 hours must come from off- 
farm sources. This means a total of 
about 4500 hours of manlabor would be 
needed for hand chopping prior to flame 
cultivation. To perform this operation 
in a timely manner would require an 
average of about 25 workers per day 
for the 20 days when cotton should be 
chopped. These laborers are not needed 
at any other time during the year. This 
points up the need for a mechanized 
method of weed control. 


Mechanized Production Practices 


Since our primary concern here is with 
management in mechanization let us re- 
view briefly the production practices that 
are associated with the mechanized sys- 
tem. Under this production system good 
seed bed preparation and rows of uniform 
width and height are a must if weed 
control costs are to be kept reasonable. 
Cotton is “hill-drop” planted to a stand 
with a cultivator ahead of the planter 
to knock down the beds and allow the 
seed to be deposited in clean soil. The 
first two cultivations are made with 
rotary hoe attachments for early weed 
control. Twenty hours of hand labor per 
acre have been budgeted in this sys- 
tem to control weeds and grasses dur- 
ing the interim period between emergence 
and the time the cotton has attained suf- 
ficient size to be flamed. Five applica- 
tions of flame are to be made concur- 
rently with cultivations. 


Chemical means of controlling weeds 
and grasses have not been considered in 
these budgets. While this technique con- 
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tinues to offer extremely favorable pos- 
sibilities at the experimental level it 
apparently is not yet ready for farm 
adoption. Farmers have gotten mixed re- 
sults and opinions are well divided as to 
how successful this method will be based 
on present knowledge. 

The insect control program in the 
mechanized system is built around the 
recently develaped organic insecticides 
and application methods. Low gallonage 
spray rigs are mounted on the same trac- 
tors which perform the cultivation op- 
eration. 

Cotton is picked mechanically after 
having been defoliated. Ginning is done 
on an elaborate modern plant which in- 
cludes lint flue cleaners. 


Investment 


Now let us turn for a moment to the 
investment picture before summarizing 
some of the more pertinent problems of 
management. Outlined in table 3 are the 
investments required for the alternative 
production systems under consideration. 
The estimates of capital investments rep- 
resent cost of replacement except for 
tenant houses and buildings associated 
with workstock which are included at 
depreciated values. If values were placed 
at replacement costs for these items the 
total investment would be considerably 
higher than that shown for the non- 
mechanized system. It will be noted that 
the largest single item of investment is 
land which has the same evaluation in 
each case. The high investment in build- 
ings on the non-mechanized unit is due 
to the large number of houses necessary 
to house the resident labor force. While 
the number of buildings on the mech- 
anized operation is sharply reduced the 
size and costs of the individual buildings 
are considerably higher and therefore 
the investment is not proportionately 
reduced. The greatest single change, as 
would be expected, occurs in the invest- 
ment in power and equipment, which 
rises from roughly $9,000 on the non- 
mechanized operation to over $50,000 on 
the mechanized unit. This represents an 
investment in power and equipment on 
the mechanized operation of roughly $83 
per acre of cropland. This is where the 
factor substitution takes place—capital 
for labor. Operating capital require- 
ments remain about the same, This 
figure is high on the non-mechanized 
unit because of the heavy requirements 
for cash advances to tenants. 

The major items of power and equip- 
ment which account for the $51,000 in- 
vestment in machinery and which would 
be needed to operate the mechanized 
unit are shown in table 4. There is a 
good relationship between crop acreages 
and power and machinery. 


Labor Requirements 


One of the most spectacular changes 
that occurs with the shift to mechaniza- 
tion is the drastic reduction in labor 
requirements. On a plantation such as 
the non-mechanized one described here 
it requires about 160 hours of man labor 
to grow and harvest a bale of cotton. 
On the completely mechanized opera- 
tion with average weather this can be 
reduced to about 30 hours of man labor. 
The reai crux of the problem, however, 
and the thing that makes this reduction 
somewhat of a paradox revolves around 
the 20 hours of hand labor that are still 
needed for weed control. Reduction in 
labor requirements for other operations 
have simply tended to greatly accentuate 
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the labor requirements for this purpose. 
The entire cropping system hinges on 
the ability to get needed labor for chop- 
ping during a short period in the spring. 
Just such problems as this will tax the 
ingenuity of management until such re- 
quirements have been eliminated and 
complete mechanization is feasible. 


Plantation Costs and Returns 


Now let’s take a look at the costs and 
returns situation for the entire planta- 
tion, for this is where the picture comes 
into sharpest focus. Estimates of costs 
and returns for the three production 
systems are shown in table 5. In esti- 
mating costs and returns the following 
assumptions were made: The quantities 
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recommended by production specialists 
for the various systems. The yields, 
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as unit prices of items purchased ap- 
proximate the 5 year average 1946-50. 
Estimated returns to land and man- 
agement from the completely mechanized 
system are about $25,000 greater than 
from the non-mechanized system and 
about $9,000 more than the returns 
from the partially mechanized system. 
These differences are due largely to the 
reduction in the cost of labor affected 
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Table 1. 


Land use and cropland organization, 750 acre plantation with varying levels 


f mechanization, Delta area of Mississippi 


Non- 
mechanized 


Acres 
Land Use: 
Cropland 
Woodland 
House sites, ditches and 
turn-rows 40 
Total 750 
Cropland Organization: 
Cotton (cropper) 
Cotton (wages) 
Corn (cropper) 
Corn (wages) 
Cate 
Lespedeza hay 
Soybeans for beans 
Soybean hay 
Gardens 
Idle 
Total 


600 
110 


300 


90 
90 


Partially 
mechanized Mechanized 


Acres Acres 


620 
110 


610 
110 


30 20 
750 750 


150 
150 


Table 2. Labor organization, 750 acre plantation with varying levels of 
mechanization, Delta area of Mississippi 


Non- 

Item mechanized 
Number 
Share-cropper families 30 
Tractor drivers 
Strawboss 
Shop man and foreman 
(combination) 

Blacksmith 1 
Hostler 1 
seasonal, all from share 


1 Two regular and three 
seasonal. 


* Three regular and three 


Table 3. Investment requirements, 


Partially 
mechanized Mechanized 


Number Number 
15 e 

5! 62 

1 1 

1 1 


cropper families. 


750 acre plantation, with varying levels of 


mechanization, Delta area of Mississippi 


n- 
Item mechanized 
Dollars 
Land 126,450 
Buildings and improvements 
Power and equipment 
Workstock 
Operating capital 
Tota 


through the shift to mechanization. 

Thus it appears that under the 
assumed price cost relationships and 
with normal weather the mechanized 
system would be more profitable than 
the other two systems. However, there 
is another side to the problem which 
needs consideration. What about the 
years of unfavorable weather at chop- 
ping time? The element of risk, because 
of the labor peak at chopping time, is 
much greater with the mechanized sys- 
tem. These risks are indeed difficult to 
evaluate. The hazards involved can take 
the form of greatly increased wage 
rates and/or much higher labor inputs 
per acre for chopping and/or a reduc- 
tion in yield because of the lack of timely 
and thorough performance. Apparently 
these hazards materialized in 1951 and 
all of these conditions prevailed to such 
an extent that larger than average 
abandonment occurred and costs will be 
much higher and returns will be lower 
than with the normalized situation pre- 
sented in this paper. 

Cost of Producing Cotton 


These cost data should be considered 
relative rather than total costs since 
charges for land and management have 
not been included. 

In making these calculations overhead, 
other than land and management, has 
been distributed to the various enter- 
prises in the various systems on the 
basis of the gross value of the crop. 
Using this method about 80 percent of 
the specified overhead has been charged 
to the cotton enterprise. If the value 
of seed is deducted from the total 
specified costs for the cotton enterprise 
a net figure can be obtained. The net 
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Partially 


mechanized Mechanized 


roe — 


cost, excluding land and management, 
is about 8 cents per pound less with the 
mechanized system than with the partial- 
ly mechanized system. If it is assumed 
that the additional risk involved is equal 
to the complete abandonment of a crop 
during June or July once in 10 years, 
or an average abandonment of 10 per 
cent each year, the average cost per 
pound of lint under the completely mech- 
anized system would be increased by 
about 1.3 cents per pound. It should be 
pointed out that even in the case of 
the partially mechanized system, the 
operating efficiency is considerably 
above the average of that for all farms 
in the area, therefore, these costs are no 
doubt considerably lower than the av- 
erage for the area. 


Table 4. Major items of power and equipment, 
mechanized dented Delta area of comesiiterct 


No. 


Trac tors (+ prow) 

Stalk cutter (2-row) 

Middle breaker (3-row) 

Turning plow (3-pan) 

Disks, tandem 

Disks, bush and bog 

Planters (4-row) 

Fert. distributor (solids) 

Section harrow (4-row) 

Cultivator (4-row) 

Grain drill 

Combine 

Rotary hoe attachments 

Pick-up truc 

Mowing machine 

Side delivery rake 

Pick-up hay baler 

Anhydrous ammonia dist. (4-row) 

Anhydrous ammonia storage tank 
(500 gallons) 

Insect spray rig 

Flame cultivator 

Corn picker 

Cotton picker 

Trailers (3-bales) 


tat eS i NO COE 


(4-row) 


3, 000 


Shop equipment (dollars) 


“A Practical Potential” 


mechanized production 
outlined here is not deemed to be an 
immediately attainable goal for the 
bulk of the cotton producers in the al- 
luvial areas of the mid-belt. It is rather 
thought to be a goal toward which they 
can move in their gradual shift to com- 
plete mechanization. The most impor- 
tant management problem confronting 
the cotton producers considering mech- 
anization probably is this question: Is 
it more profitable for me to maintain a 
resident labor force sufficient for my 
requirements or go further into mech- 
anization and depend on transient or 
off-farm labor with all its uncertainties 
to meet my peak requirements? This 
emphasizes that fact that, in humid 
areas, full benefits of mechanization 
cannot be realized until the need for 
hand labor in weed control can be prac- 
tically eliminated. 

Until a low hand-labor requirement 
method of weed and grass control be- 
comes practicable and dependable the 
practical optimum level of mechaniza- 
tion for most farms is probably one step 
short of the mechanized system discussed 
in this paper. Perhaps a better way of 
stating it is, the practical optimum is a 
system which includes a resident labor 
force sufficient to effectively supplement 
mechanical weed control even during a 
year of unfavorable weather. The rel- 
atively small resident labor force would 
spend full time picking cotton during 
the harvesting season but most of the 


The system 


Table 5. Costs and returns, 750 acre plantation, with varying levels of 
mechanization, Delta area of Mississippi 


Non- 
Item mechanized 
Dollars 
Returns: 
Crop sales 
Expenses: 
Crop production 
Overhead 
ota 
Returns to land and manage jement : 


68,816 


Table 6. Relative costs of producing cotton, 


levels of mechanization, 


Non- 
Item 


Dollars 
37,915 
6.865 
44.780 
8,988 
92 

12 28 .400 


per Ib. 27 


Production costs 
Allocated overhead 
Total ersts (excel. 
Seed credit 
Vet cost (excl. land and management) 
Pounds lint produced 
Cost (excl. land & mngmt.) ¢ 


land and mngmt.) 
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mechanized 


Partially 
mechanized Mechanized 


Dollars Dollars 


75,083 


26,860 


750 acre plantation, with varying 
Delta | area of Mississippi 


Partially 
mechanized Mechanized 
Dollars 


Dollars 
34.541 19,103 
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cotton would be harvested mechanically. 
This practical optimum would be reached 
by adding a mechanical picker to the 
partially mechanized system and perhaps 
reducing the number of cropper families 
slightly. 

I should like to make one further ob- 
servation. Mechanization is more than 
the mere performance of a production 
operation by the use of a machine. It 
must be based on a vast system of fa- 
cilities and services, research and educa- 
tion, training and experience, all of 
which go to make up the complex en- 
vironment in which a great staple crop 
like cotton can be mechanized. 


Burma’s Oilseed Production 
Increases in 1950-51 


Burma’s production of oilseeds in 
1950-51 is estimated at 224,000 short 
tons, an increase of more than one-fifth 
from the 185,000 tons produced during 
the previous season, reports to USDA 
indicate. This output consists of peanuts, 
sesame and cottonseed, the three prin- 
cipal oilseed crops grown in Burma. 

Other sources of vegetable oils of 
some importance in Burma are coconut, 
rape, mustard and tung. No recent data 
on acreage and production of these latter 
crops are available. 

Peanuts are the most important source 
of edible oils in Burma. Production of 
unshelled nuts in 1950-51 was 162,000 
tons, an increase of 23 percent from 
1949-50. Area planted to this crop in 
1951-52 is estimated at 701,000 acres, a 
slight increase from last year. 

Two distinct types of sesame are 
grown in Burma, early and late. Early 


sesame is sown in May-June and har- 
vested during August-September, while 
the late type is sown in September- 
October and harvested during the winter. 
Total production of sesame during 1950- 
51 amounted to about 45,000 tons, a 25 
percent increase from the previous year. 
Area planted to both early and late 
sesame in 1951-52 is now estimated at 
1,316,000 acres, or slightly more than 
the previous year. 

Cottonseed is used only to a limited 
extent as an edible oil in Burma be- 
cause of the lack of refining facilities. 
Data on seed production are available 
only by calculation from the production 
of ginned cotton. Output of cottonseed 
in 1950-51 has been placed at 17,000 
tons, or about the same as in the two 
previous seasons. Cotton plantings for 
1951-52 have been estimated at 216,000 
acres. 

The latest estimate for rape and 
mustard seed acreage is for 1947-48, 
when 3,000 acres were reported under 
cultivation. Approximately 7,300 acres 
of coconut trees also’ were reported for 
that year. No indications of significant 
changes for these crops have been noted 
in recent years. 

Tung nuts are grown to a limited 
extent in the Shan states. Prior to 1942 
several firms had established plantings 
in the area and about 15,000 acres were 
in tung trees. Much of this area has 
been destroyed or abandoned, however, 
and production of tung nuts in the Shan 
states was only about 65 tons in 1950- 
51. Output in 1951-52 is expected to be 
around 100 tons. 

All of the larger and more efficient 
oil crushing mills in Burma were de- 
stroyed or severely damaged during 


World War II and the subsequent civil 
disturbance. None has been rehabilitated 
and as a result all oil extraction is by 
small power mills or by crude farm de- 
vices. Since most of the seed is processed 
on the farm, inefficient extraction and 
large oil losses are reported. Production 
of oils under these conditions can only 
be approximated. The 1950-51 oil out- 
turn of the three chief crops probably 
amounted roughly to 50,000 tons. Pros- 
pects for improvements in processing fa- 
cilities appear remote for the near fu- 
ture since private firms are hesitant to 
expend funds until a greater degree of 
law and order prevails. 

Vegetable oil imports during the 1951 
fiscal year (ending Sept. 30) were 20,- 
406 tons. Peanut oil from India and coco- 
nut oil from Malaya usually make up 
the bulk of Burma’s vegetable oil im- 
ports. 


1951 Oilseed Production 


in Greece Is Up 


Greece’s 1951 oilseed production, ex- 
cluding olives, is tentatively estimated 
at 83,450 short tons, an increase of 
about 10 percent from last year’s out- 
put of 76,280 tons. 

Commercial cottonseed production, 
accounting for 70 percent of the total 
oilseed output, is reported at a record 
59,000 tons (total output calculated from 
lint production may approach 64,000 
tons). Based on utilization records of 
preceding years, approximately 6,100 
tons of seed will be reserved for next 
season’s seeding, 3,300 tons for cattle 
feeding, and 49,600 tons available for 
crushing. 
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The rotary het is rapidly taking its shes as a means of lowering cultivating costs. 


Mechanization Conference Report 





Agronomic Aspects 
Of Mechanization 


By DR. A. H. MOSEMAN 


@ Extracts from address before the 
Fifth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 
8-9, 1951. 


E STILL HAVE a long way to 
go to reach complete cotton 
mechanization. While partial 


mechanization has been effected in some 
areas, the fact remains that most of 
this year’s 17 million bale cotton crop 
was produced with costly hand labor. 
Growing cotton in much of the Cotton 
Belt—especially in the older part of the 
Belt—is still a “one man and a mule” 
operation. 

The two biggest barriers currently 
holding back complete cotton mechaniza- 
tion are defoliation and weed control. 
It seems apparent that as long as cot- 
ton growers must keep hoe-hands around 
for weed control, they will continue to 
use hand labor for harvesting and other 
operations. I am convinced that for the 
majority of cotton farmers it will be 
“all or nothing at all” as far as mech- 
anization is concerned. 

Your Conference Steering Committee 
has asked me to discuss “The Agronomic 
Aspects of Mechanization.” I want to 
underscore the fact that defoliation and 
weed control are both agronomic prob- 
lems. In fact, it is the agronomic aspects 
that make the cotton mechanization 
problem so highly complex. 

For example, the trash problem created 
by mechanical picking cannot be fully 
solved without efficient defoliation and 
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effective weed control. Advances in weed 
control may require changes in planting 
methods. Planting methods are influ- 
enced by soil types, seedbeed preparation, 
and seed delinting. Mechanical delint- 
ing, unless properly done, can have a 
bearing on seed viability and disease 
susceptibility. 

In effect, there is a chain reaction 
that ranges through all phases of cotton 
production. A change in one phase of 
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the operation often calls for changes in 
accompanying phases, making the prob- 
lem highly complex under any given 
set of conditions. 

Furthermore, there are hundreds of 
different sets of conditions across the 
Cotton Belt, which further magnify the 
complexity of the problem. Cotton is 
produced over an extremely wide area 
comprising many different kinds of soil 
that vary considerably in tilth and slope. 
There is a wide range in size of farms, 
climatic conditions, and cropping systems. 

The problem is so complicated that 
it is humanly impossible for any one 
research worker to give intensive study 
to all phases of it. Consequently, a strong 
cooperative regional cotton mechaniza- 
tion research program has been develop- 
ed. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, experiment stations in all cotton 
states, and numerous industrial organ- 
izations are all cooperating. We are pool- 
ing our efforts in tackling this difficult 
problem. 

First, let’s examine the phase of adapt- 
ing cotton varieties to mechanization 
through breeding. 

Considerable effort is being expended 
toward this end. Modification by breed- 
ing, however, takes a period of years— 
even with good fortune, Cotton breeders 
are concerned with more than forty 
different characters in the cotton plant. 
Consequently, there are heavy odds 
against getting all the desired characters 
together into one variety in a _ short 
period of time. 

Current breeding efforts are being 
concentrated on a wide variety of fac- 
tors. These include quicker seedling 
emergence, more seedling vigor, upright 
habits, fruit setting higher on the plant, 
more uniform distribution of bolls, 
smooth leaves, fiber types that are more 
easily cleaned, narrower range in ma- 
turity, storm proofness, disease resist- 
ance, better spinning performance, 
higher yields, and many others. Obvious- 
ly, the breeders are confronted with a 
complex juggling proposition. But, 
progress is being made. 

In the high and rolling Plains area, 
for example, storm-proof varieties have 
been developed that are particularly 
adapted to stripper type harvesters. In 
the mid-South and far-West some 
promising new strains are now being 
tested that appear better adapted to 
spindle type pickers than varieties now 
in use. 

They have found also that inheritance 
piays an important role in seedling emer- 
gence. Some varieties come up quicker 
than others. In California this year, 
under ideal conditions of moisture, 
temperature, etc., as much as 10 days 
difference was found among varieties 
in the length of time required for germ- 
ination and seedling emergence. 

Seedling vigor, likewise, has been 
found to be an inherent character in 
cotton. Improved varieties that would 
come up quickly and grow vigorously 
during the seedling stage could have an 
important impact on mechanized weed 
and grass control. 

Breeders also are working on smooth 
leaved varieties—leaves without hairs. 
Among varieties they have found a 
wide variation in the density, persis- 
tence, and shape of hairs. In the not too 
distant future varieties can and will be 
developed that will be sufficiently free 
of hair to considerably reduce the trash 
preblem 

In connection with the trash problem, 
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More and more strippers are used each year to harvest the cotton crop, especially 
in Southwestern Oklahoma and on the South Plains of Texas. 


Mechanization Conference Report 


The Effect of Mechanical 
on Quality 





Harvesting 


By LEONARD J. WATSON 


@ Extracts from address before the 
Fifth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 
8-9, 1951. 


N ANALYSIS of the effects of the 
rougher methods of harvesting on 
the grade and processing per- 

formance of cotton would include the 
following: (1) Ginning equipment and 
handling methods required; (2) dif- 
ference in gin turnout; (3) effect on 
grades and values of the cotton; and 
(4) spinning performance of the cotton. 

Because of normally dry climatic con- 
ditions, cotton reaches the gin in a 
relatively dry condition in West Texas 
and Oklahoma. The ginning requirements 
for the handling of hand-snapped and 
machine-stripped cottons in these areas 
are approximately the same for the 
reason that cottons harvested by these 
methods contain a preponderance of 
foreign matter, Until frost occurs, there 
is very little deterioration in the cotton 
in the field and the burs usually remain 
firm. Burs in this condition do not 
break up in the cleaning machinery as 
is the case in the more humid sections 
of the Cotton Belt. The type of cotton 
grown and the condition of the foreign 
matter present, together with the low- 
moisture content of the seed cotton when 
it reaches the gin, tend to contribute to 
relatively easy foreign-matter removal 
by the seed-cotton cleaning equipment. 

In order to perform a good job of 
cleaning and extracting and to produce 
acceptable grades on stripped cotton, 
the gins in this area should be equipped 
with at least the equivalent of the fol- 
lowing machinery: a cylinder cleaner; 
tower drier; screen-type cleaner; a full- 
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size bur machine; cylinder drier; large 
extractor feeders; and perhaps lint 
cleaners. The screen cleaner is placed 
ahead of the drier in the gins in this 
area so as to remove as much of the 
sand as practicable and thus avoid ex- 
cessive wear in the remaining cleaners 
and the cotton-handling system. In some 
instances it is necessary to split the 
stream of cotton from the drier or second 
cleaner into two bur machines in order 
to cope with the large quantity of burs 
and provide an even flow of cotton to 
the gin stands. The number of bur ma- 
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chines is dependent on the number and 
size of the gin stands. Also, it has been 
found advantageous to employ a green- 
boll catcher in the cotton suction line 
from the wagon. 

Results of tests show that machine- 
picked cotton of normal moisture con- 
tent can be subjected to as much as 24 
cylinders of cleaning, a bur machine, and 
extractor feeders and lint cleaners after 
having been passed through a tower drier 
or combinations of equivalent equipment, 
without adversely affecting the spinning 
quality of the lint. In areas of heavy 
rainfall a second drier would be ad- 
vantageous. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the foregoing represents 
a maximum of machinery and is not 
generally necessary except in extreme 
cases. Usually 14 to 18 cylinders of 
cleaning, with adequate drying, bur- 
extracting equipment in proper sequence, 
and followed by lint cleaners, have been 
found to be adequate. 

The preparation of fields of cotton 
for mechanical picking is of primary 
importance. Grade differences of one to 
two grades have been noted between cot- 
ton harvested from clean well-defoliated 
fields and from grassy undefoliated 
fields when ginned on the same gin. 
It is fortunate that the ginning ma- 
chinery requirements for handling hand- 
snapped cottons approach those recom- 
mended for machine-picked cottons. This 
fact makes it possible for the ginner 
who has been handling hand-snapped 
cotton to perform a creditable job on 
machine-picked cotton without a large 
outlay in expense for additional ma- 
chinery should his customers resort to 
the use of mechanical harvesters. 

There are wide variations in hand- 
picked cotton, but it may be ginned very 
successfully on any of the ginning set- 
ups mentioned if adequate bypasses are 
provided. Usually the average hand- 
picked cotton requires less elaborate gin- 
ning equipment than do the hand- 
snapped and machine-harvested cottons. 
A good drying system with the equiva- 
lent of one cylinder cleaner, a bur ma- 
chine, and extractor feeders will prove 
satisfactory for the ginning of hand- 
picked cotton. During the early part 
of the season when the cotton is rel- 
atively clean, the cleaner and bur ma 
chine may be bypassed. During the 
latter part of the season it may be found 
that all the ginning equipment as well 
as lint cleaners will be necessary to 
perform a good job of cleaning. 

Modern gins that provide adequate 
cleaning and drying facilities remove 
relatively large proportions of moisture 
and foreign matter from roughly har- 
vested seed cotton, and at the same time 
no excess spinnable lint is left on the 
seed. If grades are lower for this cot- 
ton, there is some compensation to the 
producer as part of the weight of the 
bale is composed of foreign matter. This 
ranges from 18 pounds for Middling to 
52 pounds for Strict Good Ordinary. 
The modern gin cannot be expected to 
produce high grades from roughly har- 
vested cotton and at the same time 
maintain high turnout percentages com- 
parable with those for clean hand-picked 
cotton. 

The average percentages of gin turn- 
out for cottons produced in the Cotton 
Belt in 1950-51 were as follows: Hand- 
picked cotton, 37 percent; Hand-snapped 
cotton, 26 percent; Machine-stripped cot- 
ton, 23 percent; Machine-picked cotton, 
36 percent. The turnout percentage for 
hand-picked cotton exceeded that for 
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machine-picked cotton by only one per- 
centage point. Available information in- 
dicates that the disparity as between 
harvesting methods may be greater dur- 
ing the early part of the season, or 
before defoliation has been accomplished, 
and where large amounts of green leaf 
trash are included with the machine- 
picked cotton. However, during the later 
part of the season when hand-harvesting 
conditions deteriorate and plant foliage 
has largely been removed, turnout per- 
centage for machine-picked cotton may 
be approximately equal to that for hand- 
picked cotton. 

A comparison of hand-snapped cotton 
with machine-stripped cotton shows a 
wider variance in turnout percentage. 
Turnout for hand-snapped cotton av- 
eraged three percentage points higher 
than that for machine-stripped cotton, 
which was probably owing to the time 
of harvesting. In the Southwestern part 
of the Cotton Belt, it is a common prac- 
tice to employ hand-snapping during the 
early part of the season, or after frost 
has occurred. The machines strip the 
cotton plants of all vegetative matter, in- 
cluding burs, stems, and leaves. 

Mechanical cotton harvesters can affect 
the grade of lint not only by influencing 
the amount of trash but by producing 
discoloration in the seed cotton during 
picking and by causing a varying degree 
of twisting or tangling of the fibers 
under extreme conditions. 

The various ways in which machines 
can reduce grades of lint below the 
grades that might be attained by hand 
picking may be summarized as follows: 

1. Introducing excessive discoloration 
from green plant leaves early in the 
season, 

2. Introducing more trash from the 
dead cotton plants late in the season. 

3. Gathering more foreign matter from 
weeds or grass in the field. 

4. Adding excess moisture (in spindle 
moistening) to the lint and trash, mak- 
ing trash removed by gin cleaners more 
difficult, and inducing graying or mil- 
dew if ginning is delayed. 

5. Twisting or tangling the lint on 
the spindles, thus increasing the diffi- 
culty of normal gin preparation. 

6. Discoloring the lint with oil or 
grease from the machine. 

Although mechanical harvesting, in 
most instances, reduces the grade of 
cotton under that resulting from con- 
ventional manual methods, there are 
instances in which mechanical harvest- 
ing may improve the grade of the lint. 
The harvesting mechanism may pass 
over “hard to pick” bolls late in the 
season; also, mechanical pickers add 
trash than careless hand pickers 
under certain conditions. More  im- 
portant, mechanical picking contributes 
to “timeliness” of harvesting. The grade 
of the crop may average higher if 
harvested earlier by machine than if 
harvested later by slower hand picking. 

From the foregoing, it appears evident 
that no fixed differences occur between 
grades of cotton harvested mechanical- 
lv and manually. Available data show 
the following comparisons to be true: 
In those areas where the gins are not 
adequately equipped, hand-snapped cot- 
ton is usually one to two grades lower 
than hand-picked cotton. However, in 
those areas that have adequately equip- 
ped gins, the grades of hand-snapped 
cotton, in most instances, will equal those 
of hand-picked cotton, especially during 
the late season. 
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The grade of machine-stripped cotton 
is usually lower than that of hand- 
snapped cotton. Results from field 
studies of the Cotton Branch show that 
machine-stripped cotton averages one- 
third to two-thirds grade lower than 
the cotton harvested by hand-snapping 
methods. 

Studies in Texas have shown the date 
of harvest materially affects the grade 
of cotton. A study of 11 varieties har- 
vested at early-season, midseason, and 
late-season dates showed a drop of one 
to two grades from early to late season. 
Results of the studies also showed that 
staple length is not significantly af- 
fected when cotton is machine-stripped. 

As a general rule, machine-picked cot- 
ton averages about one grade lower than 
hand-picked cotton early in the season. 
Late-harvested machine-picked cotton 
often equals hand-picked cotton in grade, 
thus making the seasonal differences 
average much less than one grade. There- 
fore, the evaluation of cotton harvested 
by these two methods should be on a 
complete-season basis. The harvesting 
date materially affects the grade of cot- 
ton harvested by hand or machine, 

Cotton having a staple length less 
than ove inch usually cleans better and 
grades higher than does cotton more 
than one inch in length. Similar results 
were obtained from 3-year tests in 
- Texas. The Texas tests also showed that 
the difference in the percentage of burs 
' and trash removed from cotton harvested 
by hand-snapping and machine-stripping 
is not significant. Fiber properties and 
classers’ staple length were not appreci- 
ably affected by the method of harvest, 
as were the grades of cotton. 

Tensile strength is primarily de- 
pendent on variety, soil conditions, and 
weather during the growing and ginning 
season. It is not affected by the gin- 
cleaning machinery but very high dry- 
ing temperatures have been found to 
weaken the fiber to some extent. 
Uniformity is associated with the fiber 
length of cotton. Therefore, harvesting 
and ginning have a direct bearing on 
it. Excessively high drying temperature 
on relatively dry cotton reduces the 
uniformity as a result of fiber breakage. 
Also, close ginning of the seed, which is 
one of the results of tight-roll ginning, 
causes the inclusion of short linters 
fibers in the ginned lint, thereby ad- 
versely affecting the uniformity. These 
short fibers make very little difference 
in turnout and are removed as waste at 
the spinning mill. Reduction in uniform- 
ity can generally be associated with re- 
duction in staple length whether from 
overdrying or tight seed-roll operation. 

Neps do not occur in nature but are 
largely the result of handling and the 
manipulation of the fibers incident to 
cleaning, ginning, and processing of 
cotton. Some varieties nep more easily 
than others. Also, dry weather and 
certain insect damage, as well as the 
early application of defoliants, will 
hinder the full development of cotton 
fiber and will result in an increased 
tendency of the cotton to nep. Excessive 
overhead cleaning machinery and tight 
seed-roll operation will tend to cause 
neps in varying degrees. Spinning-mill 
cleaning practices, like certain abusive 
gin-processing methods, will also cause 
neps. The use of too much cleaning 
machinery in mills is a well-known cause 
of nepping. Also, fast carding increases 
neps. 

Spinning tests reported by the Texas 
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Experiment Station, as well as the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, have shown 
that from the standpoint of the man- 
ufacturers, the most important factor 
affected by the method of harvesting is 
the amount of waste or foreign matter 
in the lint. The quality of the man- 
ufactured yarn was not affected by the 
method of harvesting except for the 
slight lowering of the appearance grade 
for the long and finer cottons. There was 
considerably more picker and card waste 
in machine-picked cotton than in hand- 
picked cotton in preparation for spin- 
ning. Data available at the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station indicate that 
yarns spun from stormproof varieties 
of cotton become stronger as the harvest 
season lengthens, whereas the yarns from 
open-boll varieties become weaker the 
longer the cotton is left in the field. 

Tests conducted by USDA Spinning 
Laboratory show results similar to those 
reported herein. The most striking dif- 
ference in quality of lint was in the 
amount of foreign material and a corre- 
sponding difference in yarn grade for 
different methods of harvesting. The 
yarn strength was about the same when 
comparing hand- and machine-picked cot- 
ton harvested during the same period. 
Yarn strength decreased as the season 
progressed for both methods of harvest- 
ing. This strength reduction was more 
pronounced in the fine-count yarns. An 
increased nep count was reflected in de- 
creases in yarn appearance of the fine- 
count yarns during the latter part of 
the harvesting season. 


Farm Machinery Outlook 
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nomic policy. Either the farm equip- 
ment producer will be forced to shift 
his facilities to the manufacture of de- 
fense or other products which, neces- 
sary as they are, will be of no practical 
and immediate help to agriculture; or 
cut production and services in an attempt 
to weather the storm, thereby losing 
employees who are not easily replaced 
and weakening his organization. Should 
such things happen and the error be 
realized at a late date, several years 
will be required to remedy the situation. 

Now I remind you that this sort of 
thing did happen in 1943 because of an 
impractical and short sighted policy on 
the part of certain individuals in govern- 
ment who believed farm equipment to be 
non-essential. This tragic error was cor- 
rected eventually by the personal con- 
cern of President Roosevelt at the urgent 
recommendation of Senator Harry Tru- 
man of Missouri. I think you will agree 
with me that such a situation must not 
happen again, and I do not believe it 
will happen again, but I point out that 
the forecasted production curve is headed 
in the wrong direction. 

No one need argue the importance of 
an abundance of food and fiber in the 
health, morale, and economy of this 
nation and our allies in times of war, 
peace or rearmament. The unhappy sit- 
uation is that too many people in gov- 
ernment and in industry believe the only 
problem of agriculture to be one of 
over-production, not realizing that our 
expanding requirements and increasing 
population depend upon greater yields 
from available acres being worked by 
fewer men. That answer will be found 
only in soil conservation and increased 
soil fertility and in labor saving, more 
efficient, farm mechanization. 
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MAJOR GENERAL ROSCOE B. WOODRUFF (right) presents certificates of ap- 
preciation by the Department of Defense to Dr. Kyle Ward, Jr. (left) and Dr. K. S 


Markley. 


Drs. Ward and Markley Receive 
Defense Department Awards 


Two scientists of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory were award- 
ed certificates of appreciation by the De- 
partment of Defense recently for serv- 
ices rendered with the Technical In- 
dustrial Intelligence Committee, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, during World War II. 

The certificates were presented by 
Major General Roscoe B. Woodruff, 
commanding general of Camp Polk, La., 
and the XV Army Bows to Drs. Kyle 
Ward, Jr., and K. Markley at a cere- 
mony in the laboratory auditorium re- 
cently at which Dr. C. H. Fisher, direc- 
tor of the nc lh sig presided. 

Dr. Ward is head of the laboratory’s 
Cotton Fiber Division, while Dr. Mark- 
ley is head of the Oil and Oilseed Di- 
vision. Both are well known in this 
country and abroad for outstanding re- 
search in their respective fields. They 
were loaned on special assignments to 
the Army by USDA in 1945 to help ob- 
tain information on food and agricul- 
tural conditions in the occupied areas of 
Europe. 

In his presentation 
Woodruff attributed to scientists in 
general the achievements that enabled 
us to produce, in the quantities needed, 
the weapons for the defense of our 
liberties during World War II, but em- 
phasized that research is basically for 
peace. 

“It is noteworthy,” he said, “that the 
Armed Forces have called upon our 
scientists for not only the weapons of 
war, but for research that has a 
our nation’s standard of living 
a never ending search for the new prod- 
uct that will help in some way the im- 
provement of the human race.” 

Dr. Fisher responded by pointing out 
that the research program of the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory has 
been modified to make its research most 
suitable for current conditions and that 
it is now working actively with most, 
if not all, the military laboratories and 
agencies responsible for defense re- 
search. 


remarks, Gen. 
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At the close of the ceremony, the New 
Orleans Commissioner of Public Streets, 
Walter M. Duffourc, representing Mayor 
de Lesseps S. Morrison, presented cer- 
tificates of honorary citizenship to Drs. 
Ward and Markley. 


Iranian Oilseed Outturn 
Is Less Than in 1950 


Total production of all oilseeds in 
Iran during the 1951 crop year is now 
forecast at about 105,300 short tons, 
compared with 115,190 tons in 1950 and 
102,510 tons in 1949. 

Of the 1951 production of oilseeds, 
cottonseed is by far the most important, 
accounting for approximately 56 percent 
of the total, or 59,500 tons (commercial 
production). Olives and poppy seeds 
come second, each with 11,000 tons. The 
remaining tonnage is made up of the 
following: sesame seed, 10,600 tons; 
castor beans, 8,300; flaxseed, 2,300; and 
miscellaneous other oilseeds, 2,600 tons. 

The cotton crop is somewhat smaller 
than last year, due to unusually dry 
weather during the growing season. 
Acreage of poppy seed grown in 1951 
is reported to be considerably less than 
in 1950, owing to stricter government 
control. Other oilseed production is ex- 
pected to run more or less the same as 
in 1950 with only minor variations. 

Preliminary estimates place 1951 pro- 
duction of vegetable oils at around 12,- 
000 tons. This is some 300 tons less 
than the 1950 production but is 840 
tons more than was produced in 1949. 

Cottonseed oil production in 1951 is 
forecast at about 5,000 tons, or more 
than 40 percent of total vegetable oil 
production. Castor oil comes second with 
3,200 tons, or about 27 percent of the 
total. Production of other oils is as 
follows: sesame, 1,210 tons; olive, 940; 
poppy, 930; linseed, 600; and miscel- 
laneous other vegetable oils, 210 tons. 
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Insect control is one of the most important steps in profitable cotton production. 


Mechanization Conference Report 





Integrating Mechanization 
Education and Research 


By J. D. PREWIT 


@ Extracts from address before the 
Fifth Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference at Chickasha, Okla., Novy. 
8-9, 1951. 


OTTON GROWERS TODAY are 
¢ faced with their greatest challenge. 
Producers of competitive fibers, 
through research and promotion, have so 
strengthened themselves they threaten to 
take much of the market through lower 
cost of production and improved quality. 
The cost of producing a bale of cotton is 
the highest on record, and the spread 
between cost of production and income 
from a bale of cotton is alarmingly nar- 
row in much of the producing areas. 
To help the cotton growers of Texas 
overcome these problems, a well-coordi- 
nated program of research and extension 
at Texas A. & M. College is being fol- 
lowed. The close cooperation of the ex- 
tension and the research programs has 
increased the efficiency of both. We in 
Extension are able to carry informa- 
tion to the field at least one season 
ahead of that which was possible in the 
past. We are able to watch the various 
tests while they are being made and can 
answer questions in the field concern- 
ing the projects. We can inform re- 
search personnel of farmers’ desires and 
present practices. Ideas on new equip- 
ment, or in some cases ideas regarding 
new uses of present equipment, can be 
passed on to research engineers for 
modification and improvement. 
Although we like to believe that we 
contribute basic ideas to the country, 
industry too has been active in advanc- 
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ing the progress of mechanization, Until 
the past few years with a few excep- 
tions, such as the development of the 
cotton stripper by the Texas Experiment 
Station, industry has produced equipment 
and we have made studies toward im- 
provement. At the present time farm 
mechanization has definitely turned to 
development of specialized equipment 
which has, in many cases, been carried 
on by combinations of industry and re- 
search personnel. 


Cotton is by far the leading single 
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source of cash income to the farmers of 
Texas; normally it accounts for about 
40 percent of the nation’s acreage and 
one-third of the production, 

It is to be expected, therefore, that 
research with cotton should be a prin- 
cipal activity at Texas A. & M. and the 
cooperating research agencies. At its 
main station and at a majority of its 
33 substations and field laboratories 
there are currently 35 active studies with 
cotton. About one out of each nine of 
the formal research projects of the 
entire Experiment Station System is 
concerned with cotton. 

The findings of these studies are of 
prime importance in carrying out the 
7-Step Cotton and Balanced Farming 
Program in Texas. 

Briefly, the seven steps are: 

1. Fit cotton into a balanced farming 
program; 

2. Take care of your soil; 

. Act together on the best variety; 
. Make your labor count; 
. Control insects and diseases; 

Pick and gin for high grade; 

. Sell for grade, staple and variety 
value. 

Under this framework the best results 
of research work on cotton have been 
assembled, organized and presented to 
producers by the Texas Extension Serv- 
ice. In doing this job, the cooperation 
of all agencies in position to help was 
obtained. Also, the allied interests in- 
cluding ginners, oil millers, insecticide 
and fertilizer dealers, machinery and 
implement dealers, bankers, newspapers 
and radio farm directors have actively 
supported the program on a state as 
well as on a county level. 

A 7-Step Cotton Committee, composed 
of these key people and leading cotton 
farmers and farmers’ organizations, 
has been organized in each of the major 
cotton growing counties by the county 
agricultural agent. This group plans and 
carries out the program in the county, 
thus insuring organized activity on a 
county and community basis. 

A measure of the effectiveness of this 
type of approach can be obtained by 
taking a brief look at the plans started 
in September of 1950 for the 16,000,000- 
bale crop requested for 1951. Following 
district meetings in October, the county 
7-Step cotton committees held com- 
munity and county meetings in Novem- 
ber and completed a state-wide survey 
in December which indicated that cotton 
would be planted in 226 counties in 
Texas in 1951 and that the acreage 
would exceed that planted in 1949. Also 
farmers indicated they would: 

1. Control insects by poisoning 8,385,- 
070 acres; 

Fertilize 74,500 acres; 
Purchase 7,500 new cotton 
chanical strippers in 91 counties; 

4. Purchase 582 new spindle 
in 74 counties. 

The record shows that Texas pro- 
ducers planted 13,125,000 acres and will 
produce an estimated 4,300,000 bales 
even though moisture conditions were 
unfavorable. 

Both with and without acreage con- 
trols we have advocated fitting cotton 
into balanced farming. This means 
planting clovers and other soil-building 
legumes, Last year 43,181 farmers con- 
ducted a well-balanced farm program in 
162 cotton counties. 

Seeding clovers in the 
plane is not uncommon. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Cotton mechanization field demonstrations never fail to attract big crowds. 


Mechanization Conference Report 


Field Demonstration o 
Cotton Mechanization 





By E. W. SCHROEDER 


@ Remarks made in connection with 
the field mechanization demonstration 
at the Fifth Annual Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference at Chickasha, Okla., 
Nov. 8-9, 1951. 


aration for cotton and the planting 

of cotton are completely mechanized. 
A recent survey shows that one-half of 
the cotton planted in Southwest Okla- 
homa during the last year was planted 
to a stand. This means that there is 
still about one-half or more of the cot- 
ton grown that is still being thinned with 
the use of the hoe and hand labor. Plant- 
ing to a stand is an important factor 
if the production of cotton is to be com- 
pletely mechanized and the cost of pro- 
duction reduced. The history of mech- 
anization shows that no crop has been 
completely mechanized until it was 
planted to a stand. 

Results obtained on the Oklahoma 
Station showed that precision planting 
decreased the amount of seed used by 
30 percent. The most accurate planting 
was obtained with acid-delinted seed. 
There was no evidence to support the 
theory that thick planting gave better 
emergence because more plants are avail- 
able to break the soil crust. Viability of 
seed, proper planting, and soil moisture 
conditions are the main factors affect- 
ing germination and emergence. 

Better weed control was obtained by 
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planting in a listed furrow with a lister- 
type planter than planting flat with 
runner-type planters. In time com- 
parisons, the flat planting required two 
to four times the number of man hours 
of hand chopping to control weeds. Listed 
planting permits the movement of soil 
by cultivation into the row to cover 
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small weeds and results in a deeper- 
rooted cotton plant which is more re- 
sistant to pulling from the soil when the 
cotton is machine harvested with strip- 
per-type machines. This factor provea 
to be an item in reducing the number of 
stops due to clogging of the harvesting 
machines. 

Successful planting to a stand requires 
that the planter accurately meter the 
desired number of seeds and deposit 
them in the soil with a minimum of 
dispersion at four and one-half to five 
miles per hour. Available planters do 
not fulfill these requirements. After 
considerable experimentation with com- 
ponent parts of planters, an experimental 
one-row planter was designed and built 
in an attempt to meet the above re- 
quirements. The essential parts of the 
experimental planter are a compact cell 
hill-drop-type plate, a star knockout, and 
a trajectory seed tube. The trajectory 
seed tube has no valves and is designed 
to allow the seed to fall freely without 
striking the sides of the seed tube. 
Laboratory and field tests with the exper- 
imental planter indicate that with proper 
plate speed in relation to ground speed, 
cotton can be planted at higher speeds 
and with less dispersion than conven- 
tional equipment will now plant it. 


e Harvesting—Late in the summer of 
1949, a cotton stripper was developed 
by the Oklghoma Station, cooperative 
with USDA, using brush stripping rolls 
for removing the cotton from the plant 
and air for conveying the cotton from 
the stripving rolls to a trailing wagon. 
The first season this machine was given 
limited tests on four different varieties 
of cotton. It performed significantly 
better than the spindle-type cotton picker 
in every case, and better than a com- 
mercially available steel-roll stripper in 
three of the four varieties of cotton 
tested. In some of the tests over 98 per- 
cent of the cotton on the plants was 
harvested. The first season’s results also 
showed that cotton harvested with the 
experimental machine was cleaner, had 
less sticks, and had a higher gin turn- 
out than cotton harvested with a steel- 
roll stripper. It also handled the larger 
cotton stalks without pulling them from 
the ground. Conveying the cotton from 
the stripping rolls to the wagon by the 
use of air eliminated losses occurring at 
the end of the row while turning, which 
is common and unavoidable with a mech- 
anical conveying system. 

In 1950, cotton in most of the South- 
west, and especially on the Chickasha 
Station farm, had excessive vegetative 
growth, exceptionally heavy insect 
damage, and a low yield. The cotton 
plants were killed by an early heavy 
frost, leaving the plants brittle. Under 
these conditions some difficulty was en- 
countered with an all-air conveying sys- 
tem. The first experimental brush strip- 
per was redesigned, using a partial 
mechanical conveying system to improve 
the conveying system to handle cotton 
under these severe conditions of harvest- 
ing. 

Experiments have shown that brushes 
properly constructed will better remove 
the cotton from the plant without pull- 
ing the plant and removing branches. 
A greater flexibility in the type of cot- 
ton that can be harvested is also obtained 
by the use of brushes for removing the 
cotton from the plant. 

In a meeting after the 1950 harvest 
season, the Technical Committee of the 
regional project unanimously voted that 
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funds be made available to the Oklahoma 
Station to build three brush-type har- 
vesters for tests across the Cotton Belt. 
These machines were built by a company 
in Oklahoma City. 

The successful performance of the ex- 
perimental brush-type harvester has in- 
terested the farm-machinery manufac- 
turers to the extent that two of the 
major companies have built pilot models 
patterned after the Oklahoma machine. 
These machines are being tested over 
most of the Cotton Belt. One manufac- 
turer located in Oklahoma City has also 
built and is testing a pilot model of the 
experimental machine developed by the 
Oklahoma Station. 


Cotton Looks Ahead 
(Continued from Page 23) 


mean poor timing, lack of stamina, and 
foolish judgments in cotton farm labor. 
We find emphasis upon public health 
programs to an extent that many are 
alarmed by that trend towards social- 
ism. One of the reasons why there is 
such emphasis upon public health ac- 
tivities is that most of us as private 
enterprisers have never developed ef- 
fective measures to cope with health 
poblems of our employees. Even with 
the ready availability of such sound 
health programs as Blue Cross hospitali- 
zation, a surprisingly low proportion of 
cotton farmers are making sure that 
their employees are not missing day after 
day, or working much below par because 
of health impairments. Whenever we 
cry out against trends towards socialism, 
should we not note the presence or ab- 
sence of advancements in such things as 
health improvements offered by free en- 
terprise? 
Big Weed Seed Population for 1952 


As mentioned above, cotton farms 
were underpowered and undermanned in 
1951. Much of the cotton was still weedy 
when “laid by.” My own limited obser- 
vations plus comments by others indicate 
a much greater than normal weed seed 


population on next year’s cotton land in 
many areas—including substantial parts 
of the Southwest and California. 

The lack of labor meant abandonment 
of thousands of acres and excessively 
high chopping costs in 1951. If average 
weather conditions were to prevail and 
if farmers were to pitch a large acreage 
next spring, the stage is set for millions 
of acres of grassy cotton. What can be 
done about it? 

Mechanical cultivation and hand hoe- 
ing continue as the two main pillars 
for weed control. There are not enough 
cultivators on cotton farms to provide 
for timely cultivation in 1952 even 
though the labor force were comparable 
to 1951 in both numbers and efficiencies, 
Allowances for normal replacement of 
cultivators, including flame cultivators, 
will not get the job done. 

Weedy cotton means the highest pos- 
sible dollar and resources costs. Hoeing 
prices go sky high—$10 and more per 
day with % to 1/3 acre covered per 
worker. Harvest costs and field losses 
in yield accompany weedy cotton. Loss 
jin quality is often as much as three 
full grades. Ginning is slowed down and 
the presence of excessive trash is the 
main reason for ginners using excessive 
heat in drying with consequent risk of 
damage to the fibers. Beyond the gin, 
grassy cotton means added cleaning at 
the mill and tremendous time losses in 
spinning. We can ill-afford the damages 
of woody cotton at any time. Such con- 
‘ditions will be particularly damaging 
to the preparedness program in 1952. 


Full Appraisal of Chemical 
Ria ee Controls Needed 


Chemicals offer an additional approach 
to weed control in cotton. The varied 
successes with herbicides make many 
farmers wary of placing full dependence 
upon chemical weed killers in cotton. 
There is ample evidence that herbicides 
are available that are highly effective 
against some grasses and weeds. Ex- 
periences this season clearly demon- 
strate the possibilities of salvaging cot- 
ton from heavy grass at lower costs with 
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a combination of herbicidal oils, me- 
chanical cultivation and hand hoeing. All 
available research information from pub- 
lic and private sources should be mobil- 
ized now to provide the best possible 
guidance as to materials, application 
methods, and suitable cultivation prac- 
tices to make chemicals in cotton more 
dependable agents in the 1952 crop. Mr. 
Gerald Dearing, writing for the Com- 
mercial Appeal, suggested such a con- 
ference last week. Production of applica- 
tors and bookings of materials must be 
well along by January if herbicides are 
to be of added value next year. 


Financial Risk Reductions, 1952 


Farm costs are high. Farm machinery 
prices are high. No one can find reasons 
to expect prices to go down. The USDA 
has estimated that costs increased 10 
percent on the average in agriculture in 
1951. On cotton farms the increase, at 
least in Mid-South areas, was 20 to 22 
percent in a single year. Producers are 
just now working out of the 1951 high- 
risk, high-cost situation with cotton 
prices hovering around 40 cents per 
pound. An increase of more than 60 
percent in cotton production placed a 
terrific strain upon land _ resources, 
labor, and management capacities on 
farms and at gins. The 1951 season, as 
it unfolded, brought soul-chilling finan- 
cial risks to cotton farmers and to those 
who provided them credit. 

Such risks came mainly from three 
sources. One was the inability to get 
delivery of needed machines and sup- 
plies. My own company took delivery of 
seven cultivators in September. We 
needed them in the very worst way be- 
ginning in March. If farmers plant a big 
acreage and cannot get the tools they 
are licked. If high-level production of 
cotton is needed in 1952, then “buffer- 
stock” supplies of production require- 
ments should be developed now to meet 
critical shortages. 

The second area of acute financial 
risk is the 14 cent difference between 
loan levels and ceiling price under cur- 
rent conditions. Prospects for cost in- 
creases are such that cotton farmers are 
not likely to view 90 percent of parity 
as an adequate incentive for high-level 
production in 1952. 

Cotton growers do not understand why 
they should be asked to take the full 
risk of production expansion of an es- 
sential raw material while other seg- 
ments of the economy are provided with 
risk alleviation steps of one kind or 
another when large-scale increases in 
supplies are needed. 

The third area of acute financial risk 
is yield per acre. There is a huge educa- 
tion job between now and next season 
to get much more widespread adoption 
of improved seeding, fertilization, cul- 
tivation, insect control, defoliation, 
harvesting and ginning on more cotton 
farms. There is much less risk involved 
in trying to maintain high-level produc- 
tion through increased yields than by 
keeping ill-adapted, low-yielding acres 
in production. 


Part 1l—Between Now and 1975 


If the physical frontier of new areas 
and new resources to be exploited is 
closed, and if in an economy like that in 
the United States the network of pro- 
duction and services is far developed, the 
question then arises as to what condi- 
tions will in the future provide an en- 
vironment for a continued rapidly rising 
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standard of living and level of economic 
activity. There are no obvious buffers or 
safety valves through which maladjust- 
ments for the next half century can be 
prevented from causing economic stag- 
nation. The answer, I think, lies in 
technological advancement itself; a 
doubling and a tripling of the rate at 
which new ideas are brought to a level 
of economic feasibility and are made 
part of the production practices in in- 
dustry and in agriculture can itself pro- 
vide the basis for a solution of this prob- 
lem. It is in this context that mech- 
anization of Southern agriculture and 
of cotton production in particular should 
be viewed. We here can contribute not 
only to the welfare of people in the cot- 
ton industry but to the welfare of our 
country and of the world’s economy as 
well. 

For cotton, the competition from syn- 
thetic fibers must be offset by techno- 
logical gains as the basis for lower-cost 
efficient production, processing, and 
packaging methods and from further 
development of the National Cotton 
Council’s program to promote cotton, 
cottonseed and the products thereof. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
cotton is not in as precarious a com- 
petitive position as many “crepe 
hangers” have led us to believe. First, 
the currently acute world-wide sulfur 
shortage, which cuts into rayon produc- 
tion, cannot be solved quickly. Unless 
new mineral sulfur is found, a signifi- 
cant part of the future supply must 
come from high-cost processes such as 
the reduction of ferrous sulphide or iron 
pyrites. Labor cost increases in coal pro- 
duction and in pulp wood harvesting will 
also gradually push the cost of raw ma- 
terials used in synthetics. 

Of even greater importance is the in- 
crease in world population of 20,000,000 
per year. The limited amount of clothing 
used per capita in so many parts of 
the world will mean large-volume out- 
lets for cotton even if cotton only re- 
tains its present share of textile market 
outlets. Many relative gains are being 
made by cotton. For example, cotton 
bags are now cheaper than burlap. 


Threatening Lags in Research 


Speaking roughly, the systematic de- 
velopment of agricultural research has 
been of a century’s duration up to now. 
Two patterns of research have developed 
from the early trial-and-error begin- 
nings, 

Industry has demonstrated that using 
private capital to support the work of 
engineers, chemists,  bacteriologists, 
physicists, and other scientists can be 
made to pay in exploratory research. 
Often the gains have been millions of 
dollars in net income for every one in- 
vested in research. Direct and indirect 
users of such industrial products have 
gained much in richer and fuller lives 
as the fruits of such research are of- 
fered to the public in increasing num- 
bers. 

In the main, research centered direct- 
ly upon agriculture has been supported 
by public funds from State and Federal 
sources. In some states these public 
funds have been supplemented by 
forward-looking leaders in industry and 
in farming. We have tangible evidence 
of the latter in this research station 
here at Chickasha. Leaders of the cotton 
industry in Oklahoma turned over very 
substantial sums of money to be sure 
that facilities and operating funds were 
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adequate to develop an effective mech- 
anization research program in this area. 
The leadership in Oklahoma’s Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and in indus- 


try are to be congratulated upon their | 


joint efforts. 

It would appear at this time that 
further reductions can be expected in 
Federal funds appropriated for agri- 


cultural research. One can be for or | 


against such action and argue long and 
loudly about it. But, the need for con- 
tinued progress in cotton—cotton mech- 
anization, if you will—is such that 
realistically we must take specific action 
to offset the effects of reduced appropria- 
tions. Therefore I offer a five point pro- 
gram for the consideration of the cot- 
ton industry and those closely associated 
therewith to develop a research program 
of such magnitude that cotton can look 
ahead to an increasingly bright future 
between now and 1975. 

Point 1: That Federal funds devoted 
to cotton research be used almost al- 
together for basic, fundamental types of 
investigations, leaving applied research 
primarily to state, institutions and 
private research groups. 

Point 2: That a limited number of 
centers for fundamental cotton research 
be developed around currently estab- 
lished institutions that have demon- 
strated in the past and agree for the 
future that state and local support will 
be increased rather than decreased as 
funds from the outside become available. 

Point 3: That the Oscar Johnston Cot- 
ton Foundation be provided with at least 
$10,000,000 during the next 5 years. 
That the Foundation spend at least one 
dollar out of two in the immediate de- 
velopment of fundamental research in 
view of the urgent time preference need 
for basic research gains rather than 
retain such funds to perpetuate an even 
flow «f earnings. 

Point 4: That established centers for 
basic cotton research 





be developed | 


adequately and empowered to do con- | 
tract research for individuals and groups | 


of individuals. This could offset the 
trend whereby the best scientists now 
available give attention to cotton prob- 


lems only when their independent in- | 


stitution has a contract for cotton re- 
search from the government or from a 


private group. Buying the time of high- | 
caliber scientists on a piecemeal basis | 
is most ineffective when creative think- | 
ing and planning are so badly needed | 


in cotton research. 


Point 5: That a series of substantial | 
financial awards be established by dif- | 


ferent segments of the cotton industry 
and closely associated industries to pro- 
vide added incentives for scientific at- 
tainments in diferent kinds of cotton 
problems. 

So far, we have talked too much about 
research in cotton and gotten too little 
of it done. The panorama which appears 
as cotton looks ahead is as broad or as 
limited as the ingenuity used by the in- 


dustry and public leadership in activat- | 


ing research programs that will provide 


the basis for the consumers of the world | 


to obtain unequalled services from the 
world’s finest fiber—cotton. 


e Proper cottonseed treatment 


helps prevent seed rot and loss of seed- | 


lings, according to Extension Service 
cotton specialists. This fact means that 
seed can be planted earlier, resulting 
in higher cotton yields. 
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FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro- 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Agronomic Aspects 


(Continued from Page 64) 


you will be interested in knowing that 
breeders are also investigating the pos- 
sibility of developing fiber types that 
will give less trash trouble. ‘they are 
trying to develop fiber that will clean 
better—types that will go through clean- 
ing machinery without having fiber 
quality affected. 

Emphasis, too, is being given to the 
development of varieties that set fruit 
and mature early. Some varieties have 
been found that set a big crop in a 
short time and then tend to timit further 
fruiting. This characteristic tends to 
narrow the range of maturity and re- 
duce the amount of second growth at 
picking time. Varietal differences have 
also been found in the height at which 
truit sets on the plant. 

There is no question in my mind 
about cotton breeders adjusting the cot- 
ton plant to better fit machines. It will 
take time to do it, however. And, in the 
process engineers will need to further 
adjust their machines to meet the breed- 
ers part way. 

We have indications, too, that it may 
be possible to modify the growth habits 
of cotton through the use of chemicals. 
Preliminary results with growth reg- 
ulating chemicals suggest the possibil- 
ity of controlling cotton fruiting and 
changing the plant growth processes. 
Promising possibilities 


chemicals such as Maleic Hydrazied and 
relatives of 2,4-D. While no practical 
procedures for their use have yet been 
worked out, these possibilities should 
not be overlooked. 

Next, let’s look at the problem and 
progress in cotton planting. Here, the 
problems evolve around two basic ques- 
tions. What is a stand of cotton? And, 
how can an even stand be assured? 

The inter-related problems of mech- 
anization have completely reopened the 
question of what a cotton stand should 
be. It is becoming apparent that heavier 
stands are desirable for mechanization. 
Numerous studies have demonstrated 
that crowding may force the bolls to de- 
velop higher on the plant and produce 
more upright plants. In California it 
has been found that, with plants spaced 
at 12 inches in the row, the first bolls 
formed at the two inch level. Increasing 
the stand and cutting the spacing to 4 
inches in the row forced the first bolls 
up to 6 inches above the ground. 

Experiments in Arizona indicate that 
short staple cottons give highest average 
yields where plants are spaced only two 
inches apart in the row. In Arkansas, 
too, it was found that drilled upland cot- 
ton matured earlier and evener—and 
yielded more—when the cotton plants 
were crowded. A stand of 62,000 plants 
per acre matured earlier and yielded 
more than thinner stands. In regional 
seed treatment tests conducted at 8 
locations, the highest yields were gen- 
erally associated with heavy, more 
uniform stands. 

The practice of close spacing, however, 
means denser vegetation which makes 
for poorer penetration of sunlight, in- 
secticides, and defoliants. 

The most pressing question on plant- 
ing, of course, has to do with planting 
to a final stand. After two centuries of 
growing cotton in this country, most 
planting procedures are still based on 
the principle of planting too much seed 


2 


4 


for regulating ‘ 
fruiting behavior have been found with | 


and later chopping out the extra seed- 
lings. So far, tne production of no crop 
has been completely mechanized without 
first being pianted to a final stand. I 
doubt that cotton will be an exception. 

The problem is centered around the 
fuzzy nature of the cotton seed. It is 
extremely difficult to accurately con- 
trol the planting of fuzzy seed. Several 
methods of seed delinting have been 
worked out, but there is still question 
as to which one is best. Furthermore, 
removing the fuzz from cotton seed can 
introduce new problems. Delinted seed 
may be more susceptible to diseases 
when unfavorable weather conditions 
prevail after planting. Usually it germ- 
inates more uniformly than fuzzy seed. 
Under adverse weather conditions a 
farmer may get a poorer stand from 
delinted seed than trom fuzzy seed. 

Seed viability, too, takes on greater im- 
portance in precision planting. High 
germination is essential to getting an 
even stand. 

So far we don’t know just what kind 
of seedbed is best for cotton. Increased 

; knowledge of soil tilth and other condi- 
tions favorable to seed germination and 
plant growth indicate that, for some soils 
at least, much of the labor used in seed- 
bed preparation is not only unnecessary 
but actually decreases cotton yields. In 
some experiments better yields have 
been obtained from a cloddy seedbed than 
from a well prepared one. 

We have indications, too, that many 
farmers plant cotton too early—while 
the ground is too cold. Some agronomists 
are recommending that farmers who in- 
sist on planting early do so the first 

“time “with empty seed hoxes. The day 
may not be too far away when cotton 
growers use a soil thermometer to de- 
termine planting dates. Using a ther- 
mometer to determine soil temperature 
before planting foundation seed in Cal- 
ifornia this year paid off in better 
stands and more seedling vigor. 

Next, let's look at fertilization. There 
probably are fewer difficult problems 
with fertilization than with any of the 
other agronomic aspects of cotton mech- 
anization. The most important progress 
with cotton fertilization is represented 
by advances in fertilizer placement and 
the use of anhydrous ammonia as a 
source of fertilizer nitrogen. 

Fertilizer placement studies have 
established the fact that seed germina- 
tion can be improved and yields in- 
creased when fertilizer is placed in a 
band 2 inches below and 2 inches to one 
side of the seed. 

Use of this new knowledge has been 
somewhat limited in farm practice be- 
cause light one-row walking type ma- 
chines are not well suited to fertilizer 
placement attachments. Fertilizer attach- 
ments are better adapted to tractor 
drawn equipment. Here is a clear cut ex- 
ample of improved agronomic inforation 
that cannot be fully cashed in on until 
complete mechanization is accomplished. 

Widespread use of anhydrous ammonia 
in cotton production has helped ma- 
terially in reducing the cost of fertilizer 
nitrogen in the central part of the Cot- 
ton Belt. For the most part, though, 
this advantage has been restricted to 
larger cotton operations. 

More nitrogen could be used to good 
advantage in cotton growing generally 
—especially in the Delta and in irrigated 
areas of the West. In terms of mech- 
anization, however, nitrogen applications 
should be gauged to the actual needs 
of the cotton crop and applied so as to 
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be consumed by the time the crop is 
mature. Nitrogen will delay maturity. 
If it is used in excess, or too late in the 
season, nitrogen can produce excess 
vegetation, thereby adding to the har- 
vest problem. Avoiding excess foliage 
is doubly important when the crop is to 
be defoliated. 

Such problems are relatively easy to 
cope with. The most difficult fertilizer 
problem we face is that of combining its 
application with other operations to cut 
down on costs. This problem will become 
of increasing importance as band appli- 
cations of pre-emergence herbicides are 
perfected. If a chemical is to be put 
down in a band over the seed, it must 
become a part of the planting operation. 
Since fertilizer placement is also related 
to the location of the seed, it is essential 
that planting, fertilizing, and per-emer- 
gence weed control all be combined into 
one operation. 

ow, what about weed control? As 
I said at the beginning, the lack of 
adequate measures for controlling weeds 
and grass in cotton is the one most dif- 
ficult barrier to complete cotton mech- 
anization. For the Belt as a whole, cot- 
ton production still requires an average 
of about 100 man-hours of labor per 
acre. When we realize that about half 
of this labor is needed for hand hoeing, 
the importance of mechanizing weed 
control falls into sharp focus. 

Encouraging progress is being made 
along several lines, but there is still a 
multitude of problems to be solved. The 
most sensational progress has been in 
the field of chemical weed control. In 
some parts of the Cotton Belt excellent 
experimental results have been obtained 
in. controlling weeds in-the-row by using 
pre-emergence applications of dinitro 
compounds followed by post-emergence 
applications of herbicidal oil. In one 
Mississippi test last year the combina- 
tion of per-emergence and post-emer- 
gence applications of herbicidal oil gave 
effective in-the-row weed control at a 
cost of $6.55 per acre compared to $14 
per acre for hoeing. 

Hill dropping of cotton seed is prob- 
ably important to the success of the 
pre-emergence chemical treatment. When 
hill dropped, the seedlings come up in a 
bunch with enough force to actually 
push the soil away from the young 
plants, thus preventing damage from 
the herbicide. Post-emergence sprays 
need to be so directed that the herbicidal 
oil cannot hit cotton plants above the 
seed leaves. 

In the Delta region chemical weed con- 
trol is already beyond the experimental] 
stage. It is estimated that in Mississippi 
this year between 75 and 100 thousand 
acres of cotton were given pre-emergence 
spray applications of dinitro compounds. 
Growers generally have reported satis- 
faction with their results. They found 
the pre-emergence application effective 
in controlling early weeds at less cost 
than hand hoeing. Pre-emergence weed 
control is working under a wider variety 
of soil conditions, but seems a little more 
dependable on the heavier soils. The 
chances for failure are greater on sandy 
soils and under upland conditions. 

Post-emergence weed control is not 
quite so far along. We still have a lot 
to learn about controlling weeds and 
grass after cotton is up. Herbicidal oils 
are now being used successfully on many 
Delta farms where the size of operation 
justifies the use of the necessary ma- 
chinery and skilled operators. For the 
smaller cotton growers, however, 
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especially in hilly areas, there are still 
many difficulties involved in using post- 
emergence herbicidal oils. For one thing, 
there is serious need for new and better 
methods of directional spraying. 

While flame cultivation does a good 
job under certain conditions, it cannot 
be used Belt-wide. Even where it is 
adapted, costs are high. The develop- 
ment of the rotary hoe has contributed 
much, but is hardly the complete answer 
to in-the-row weed control. Generally, 
I believe, we need better combinations of 
chemical and mechanical equipment 
using directed sprays and protective 
shields. 

The problem is most pressing in up- 
land and irrigated areas. Little success 
has been obtained with chemical weed 
control in irrigated areas. Here the 
growth of weeds, especially grasses late 
in the growing season, is a serious in- 
hibitor to a clean and efficient mechan- 
ical harvest. The use of fender guards 
and late cultivation following the last 
irrigation offers a possibility for late 
grass control in the far-West. 

The entire weed problem in cotton 
production needs much more intensive 
research—clear across the Belt—if we 
are to get the hoe hands out of cotton 
fields. The range of herbicides now 
available is far too narrow to meet the 
great variety of growing conditions in 
the Cotton Belt. There are good possi- 
bilities, though, for widening that range. 
This year, for example, several new pre- 
emergence herbicides appear promising 
in the Southwest and under irrigation. 
They provide a wider margin of safety 
under varying moisture conditions. 

Weed investigators may need the help 
of plant breeders, too. Can the cotton 
plant be adapted to directional spraying? 
Can resistance to certain types of chem- 
icals be developed? In the future cotton 
breeders may need to give more atten- 
tion to problems of this nature. 

While there are still a multitude of 
problems with weed control in cotton, 
we have every reason to be optimistic. 
The whole field of chemical weed control 
is very very young. Its practical applica- 
tion has come about largely during the 
past five years. Chemicals are currently 
being applied for weed control on 25 to 
30 million acres of crop land—largely 
corn, small grain, and rice—whereas 
five years ago, in 1946, they were not 
used at all. 

Such sensational progress with other 
crops, and the promising leads we have 
on cotton, give us just cause for being 
optimistic about the future of chemical 
weed control with cotton. 

Mechanization has also opened up new 
questions in the field of insect and dis- 
ease control. Insects and diseases that 
cause dead plants certainly complicate 
the trash problem. Furthermore, mech- 
anization complicates the control prob- 
lem. Hoe hands can chop out weak and 
damaged plants. We can’t expect ma- 
chines to possess that quality of judg- 
ment. More effective insect and disease 
control measures may prove as _ im- 
portant to satisfactory harvesting as any 
aspect of the job. 

The need for early maturity has 
focused new attention on early insect 
control. Retaining the first bolls that de- 
velop helps to distribute the bolls more 
evenly on the cotton plant, and promotes 
early maturity. The question of early in- 
sect control is still controversial, but there 
is ample evidence to show that it can 
be effective. The questions involved fall 
largely into the field of economics. 
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Breeding studies on insect resistance 
indicate that chemicals will continue to 
be the primary means of insect control 
in cotton production. Although insects 
prefer certain cotton varieties, it has been 
demonstrated that their taste will change 
as varieties change. 

Entomologists are enthusiastic about 
new opportunities for end-of-season boll 
weevil control as a result of mechaniza- 
tion. They are finding that defoliation 
and early fall stalk eradication help to 
cut down on boll weevil carry over and 
hence on infestations the following year. 

The most pressing disease problem in 
terms of mechanization is the control of 
seedling diseases. In a well-balanced ro- 
tation program seedling diseases of cot- 
ton probably contributed more to ir- 
regular stands than any other single 
cause. Cotton breeders, so far, have 
little to offer in this respect. 

Important progress is being made with 
soil fumigants for controlling nematodes, 
insects, and other soil pests. Experimen- 
tal evidence indicates that substantial 
yield increases can, be realized from 
fumigating soil for’ cotton production. 
Some studies suggest that fusarium wilt 
damage is closely related to injury by 
nematodes. Apparently when nematodes 
penetrate the root of the plant, they 
pave the way for entrance by the wilt 
fungus. Fumigation, which controls but 
does not eradicate the nematodes, also 
helps control the fusarium wilt. 

The problem here is the fact that 
fumigation is not economical at present 
prices. The less expensive chemical 
treatments cost $35 to $50 per acre. A 
fumigant that could be applied for $20 
per acre would probably be used ex- 
tensively for cotton production in Cal- 
ifornia. One that 
could be applied 
for $10 an acre 
would be econom- 
ical over most of 
the Cotton Belt. 

Finally, let’s see 
where we stand on 
defoliation. While 
weed control is the 
most difficult bar- 
rier to complete 
cotton mechaniza- 
tion, defoliation 
runs a close sec- 
ond. As machine 
harvesting increas- 
es, good defoliation 
becomes more and 
more important be- 
cause of the trash 
problem. Improve- 
ments in ginning 
have helped, but I 
doubt that the 
trash problem can 
ever be fully over- 
come at the cotton 
gin. Furthermore, 
benefits from de- 
foliation are not 
limited to mechan- 
ical picking. De- 
foliation also heips 
to prevent boll 
rots, retards de- 
terioration of seed 
and fiber, and ex- 
pedites hand pick- 
ing. 

Important prog- 
ress is being made 
in the use of de- 
foliating chemi- 
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cals. For one thing, several different 
chemicals have been found to be effec- 
tive in getting the cotton plant to drop 
its leaves. No longer is the entire Cotton 
_ dependent solely on calcium cyana- 
mid. 

Timing has been found to be a key 
factor in defoliation. Physiologists have 
found a close relationship between the 
cotton plant’s maturity and its response 
to chemical treatment. It doesn’t work 
on immature plants. Anything that 
slows up maturity in the plant—weather, 
insect damage, or disease—will delay 
defoliation and prevent the treatment 
from being effective. Physiological 
studies also show that applying a de- 
foliant before the bolls are fully ma- 
tured reduces the oil content and viabil- 
ity of the seed and impairs the spinning 
value of the fiber. It has been well estab- 
lished that generally cotton bolls should 
be at least a month old before a de- 
foliant is applied. 

Still, there are many problems with 
cotton defoliation yet to be solved. High- 
ly complex physiological processes are 
involved in inducing defoliation under 
varying environmental conditions. So 
far, we don’t have completely satis- 
factory materials for all arid and semi- 
arid conditions. Calcium cyanamid does 
a good job in humid areas where dew 
is common. None of the defoliants 
so far discovered, however, are fully 
effective for all the weather conditions 
encountered in the absence of dew. The 
current trend is toward the development 
of specialty defoliants—materials that 
are effective during different stages 
of plant maturity and under a variety 
of weather conditions. 

Also, we still lack a ground spray rig 
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that will handle defoliants satisfactorily 
on rank cotton. While high-pressure 
high-volume spray machines might do 
the job, the cost of application would 
be too high. We need to work out in- 
expensive defoliating techniques. There 
were many instances this year where 
cotton growers used up their available 
capital on weed and insect control and 
didn’t have the cash left for defoliation. 

Using airplanes for applying de- 
foliants and pesticides deserves more 
intensive study. With airplane applica- 
tions, a large area can be covered in 
a short time while conditions are best. 
We need better equipment to use with 
airplanes to reduce costs and increase 
the effectiveness of air applications. 

The nature of defoliating chemicals 
is also a problem, especially during de- 
fense mobilization. Every defoliant so 
far developed is keyed to such critical 
materials as nitrogen, chlorine, sulfur, 
and phenol. The availability of these 
critical materials will have an important 
influence on the rate of expansion of 
cotton defoliation in the immediate 
future. 

If, through mechanization, cotton 
growers can dispose of their hand labor, 
other crops used in rotation with cottor 
will also need to be mechanized. 

The main point I want to make is this: 
There is a great complexity of agronomic 
problems that must be solved before 
cotton production can be completely 
mechanized. 

It is my considered opinion that since 
we have progressed as far as we have 
with mechanical picking now is the 
time to concentrate more intensive study 
on the agronomic phases of cotton mech- 
anization, In that manner, I believe com- 
plete cotton mechanization will be brought 
about more rapidly. To do this will call for 
the closest of teamwork between crop 
scientists and engineers—and among 
federal agencies, state institutions, and 
private concerns. Where we have the 
best teamwork today we are making 
the most progress. 

Here in the United States we have a 
combination of soils, climate, and skills 
fer cotton production unequaled else- 
where in the world. If cotton productior 
is given sufficient scientific study, there 
is no doubt in my mind about the future 
of the cotton industry. 


Integrating Mechanization 
(Continued from Page 68) 


with bacteria was speeded up by using 
a concrete mixer for the job. In some 
cases the clover was seeded on cotton 
land before all the crop was picked, or 
at the same time mechanical pickers 
were still in the field. This practice re- 
duces roct rot. One experimental field 
on the Greenville, Texas station has had 
cotton planted continuously for 30 years. 
Nearly all the cotton in this field dies 
from root rot each year. 

However, when hubam clover is used 
as a soil building crop, the disease is 
controlled and cotton does not die, but 
produces high yields. Results of plant- 
ing hubam clover can be noticed the first 
year and a green row of cotton can be 
seen on land where formerly cotton had 
died from root rot. 

Also, on comparing the analysis of 
cottonseed from two samples taken from 
land where cotton followed clover with 
cotton following cotton, the results 
showed 1% higher oil content or 17 
pounds more oil per ton of seed. More- 
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over, the cottonseed cake content of a 
ton of seed was increased 89 pounds, or 
from 886 pounds of cake to 975 pounds 
of cake from a ton of seed. This in- 
creased the value of the seed $5.22 per 
ton. The farmer also profited from a 
210 pound increase in yield of seed cot- 
ton valued at $17.20 per acre. 

Insect control has been steadily on the 
increase each year. In 1949 farmers 
applied 50,000,000 pounds of dust. In 
1950 they applied 98,000,000 pounds of 
dust and 3,000,000 gallons of spray on 
5,285,000 acres. 

Early stalk destruction § is being 
carried out with new type stalk 
shredders following mechanical pickers 
so that the green residue is turned 
under and a_ soil building crop 
planted immediately. Effectiveness of 
the early stalk destruction program was 
measured in 1948 in Williamson county, 
Texas following an intensive stalk de- 
struction campaign in the fall of 1947. 
The weevil infestation remained below 
ithe danger mark in 1948, while in adjoin- 
ling counties where no stalk destruction 
campaign was conducted weevil infesta- 
tion ran high. Good machinery to do 
this job helped. Since the weevil infesta- 
tion ran higher in these adjoining coun- 
ties, the poisoning was more expensive 
in the 1948 crop following poor stalk 
destruction. 

There are 250,000 cotton farms in the 
state and in 1950 there were 252,000 
farm, row-crop tractors. The rotary hoe 
attachment was pushed by the Exten- 
sion Service beginning in 1946. Acquaint- 
ing a few farmers in each community 
‘with the adjustment and operation of 
the rotary hoe speeded up its adoption, 
and in 1950 it was in common use in 97 
counties. On close examination of cotton 
following the rotary hoe, farmers found 
that it broke the crust around the small 
cotton and exposed the young grass and 
weed seedlings to the drying action of 
the sun and wind. The drying action of 
the sun and wind on the exposed, young. 
tender grass and weed seedlings pre- 
vents their growth and has resulted in 
cutting the hoe bill approximately 65%. 

On the H. D. Madsen farm in Whar- 
ton county on heavy Lake Charles soil, 
160 acres of cotton were cultivated with 
a 4-row, rotary hoe-eauipped tractor in 
less than 2% days. This cotton had 13 
inches of rain during the month of 
April. Using the rotary hoe resulted in 
no hoe bill and permitted cultivating 
in half the usual time. 

Farmers are finding it profitable to 
speed up their 4-row tractors and by 
replacing the cultivator fenders with 
rotary hoe attachments, they can cover 
more acreage more effectively with the 
same equipment. 

Mechanical choppers are on the in- 
crease and there are at least six good 
makes on the market and now in use. 
This work looks good in the field when 
the machine is properly adjusted and 
operated. 

Crossplowing is also saving money. 
Experiments show that sweeps can be 
used to plow out 15 inch widths and 
leave 5 inch hills. by setting the sweeps 
on 20” centers. Also by placing sweeps 
in front of the tractor wheels, the bump- 
ing action from crossing rows is elim- 
inated and the plowing can be done in 
second gear at full throttle. This speed 
lowers the cost of operation. 

One operator has gone so far as to 
use a front mounted cotton chopper, 
a rotary hoe and then chop and cult- 
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vate cotton mechanically while listen- 
ing to his tractor radio. 

Passing on to harvesting cotton 
mechanically, the breeders have developed 
two types of cotton (storm resistant and 
normal boll) for the two types of ma- 
chines (the stripper and the spindle 
picker). 

In 1948 there were 92 spindle pickers 
operating in 23 counties and 4,223 cotton 
stripper harvesters operating in 71 
counties. This shapes up into a rather 
definite pattern of mechanical pickers 
in South Texas and the Gulf Coast while 
the stripper is well adapted to the High 
and Rolling Plains. 

In 1949 these increased to 370 spindle 
pickers in 70 counties and 7,003 strippers 
in 84 counties. 

With a smaller crop in 1950 we had 
293 spindle pickers in 63 counties and 
7,138 strippers in 72 counties. Then for 
1951, farmers indicated they would buy 
582 new additional pickers in 74 coun- 
ties and 7,500 more strippers in 91 
counties. 

Cotton variety recommendations have 
been made based on yield in variety 
tests, fiber properties, boll and plant 
characters, adaption to local methods of 
harvesting, seed supply and preference 
by farmers. A new joint Texas Exper- 
iment Station-Extension bulletin on 
variety performance is now being 
printed. 

In Nueces county and 5 other counties, 
the county agent has assisted in con- 
ducting variety tests designed and 
supervised by the Experiment Station. 
In Nueces county the farmers changed 
from planting 22 varieties in the late 
’20s and early ’30s to one or two varieties 
at present and increased their yield from 
one-third to % bale per acre. Improved 
varieties, however, are not the only reason 
for this increase. Tractor farming played 
its part. The first successful row crop 
tractor was introduced in the Corpus 
Christi area in 1926. After that, mech- 
anization made real progress when farm- 
ers found tractors much more efficient 
than farming with teams. Farmers in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley are also 
interested in performance of cotton 
varieties and their bearing on mechan- 
ical harvesting. In Hidalgo county the 
yield has increased from one-third bale 
to over 400 pounds lint average during 
the last two decades. 

Let’s take a look at some of the two 
types of cotton harvesting in the two 
general areas of the state. In 1949 Mr. 
Hardin in Hockley county harvested 400 
bales from 400 acres of cotton with his 
stripper. He did a clean job, then ricked 
or windrowed the cotton in the field in 
50-bale ricks because of crowded con- 
ditions at the gin. 

Loading the cotton on trucks and 
trailers meant increased labor and in- 
creased cost of handling and slowed 
down the operation. However, this 
young GI farmer showed typical self- 
reliant ingenuity and quickly solved the 
problem. He mounted a gin fan on the 
front of his tractor and for $200 rigged 
up a machine which would load 8 bales 
of cotton on a truck in 1% hours, hauled 
the cotton to a less crowded gin and sold 
it for $5 more per bale. Again, the 
engineer came in handy. The closed 
elbow on the suction pipe on the loader 
did not provide for the air to escape 
and the air blew cotton back on the 
ground when the truck was nearly 
loaded. However, this condition was 
quickly solved by placing screen wire 
on the elbow, allowing the air to escape 
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and the cotton to drop into the truck. 
As the result of this farmer’s idea, the 
Extension Service made blueprints of 
the machine available to other farmers 
and manufacturers. This procedure has 
been repeated and at present there are 
some 57 blueprints of other laber saving 
devices available to Texas farmers. 

Changing to the normal boll type for 
the spindle picker, the Experiment Sta- 
tion has obtained excellent defoliation 
results where defoliants were properly 
applied under the right conditions. Cot- 
ton yielding 1% bales per acre in 1949 
was defoliated by airplane with nearly 
100% efficiency. 

Under different conditions in 1950 
spray defoliation also was successful. 
At the Brazos River laboratory Delta- 
pine cotton producing 1,398 pounds of 
lint per acre was defolated twice and 
picked with a spindle picker. Still later 
in the year, after rain, a fair job of 
removing second growth was done and 
91% of the cotton was picked with the 
college-owned picker. 

Farms in Texas have purchased all 
makes of spindle pickers and operated 
them successfully. 

The Mooring plantation near Bryan, 
Texas purchased six, two-row spindle 
pickers in 1950 and they try to pick 
the crop each year by October 15. Fol- 
lowing cotton harvesting land is ready 
for applying phosphate and planting 
vetch. 

On the High Plains, defoliation by 
frost puts the fields of storm-resistant 
cotton in good condition for machine 
stripper harvesting. Where row width 
of the cotton matches the row width of 
the stripper, careful operators obtain 
almost 100% efficiency in mechanical 
stripping. 

It is possible that the bristle or brush 
roller for the stripper will prove to be 
a practical improvement. 

Mechanization on the irrigated farm 
in Texas is very important. Irrigation 
involves specialized equipment, different 
from dry land farming, where water on 
fertile soil will double the yield. 

There are approximately 1,600,000 
acres of cotton under irrigation in Texas 
this year on 30,000 farms. Normally 
about 10% of the Texas cotton acreage 
is irrigated and this acreage accounts 
for one-fourth of the production. 

The adoption of increased efficiency 
in cotton farming practices has been re- 
sponsible for the 41% average gain in 
the per-acre production of cotton in 
Texas during the past 10 years. 


Materials Available 
(Continued from Page 24) 


defense-supporting activities should be 
satisfied, after similar screening, to the 
maximum extent consistent with the 
limited amounts of steel, copper, and 
aluminum available for distribution, 
and consistent with securing a proper 
balance between construction and equip- 
ment, between components and end prod- 
ucts, and between the production of 
energy resources and the demand for 
these resources; and (3) production of 
consumers’ goods should not be subject 
to sudden, drastic cutback, because of 
the great danger of creating pools of 
unemployed labor and contributing to 
inflationary forces; but it should be 
curtailed to the extent necessary to free 
critical materials for more urgent de- 
fense uses. 

In line with these three policies, we 
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make the necessary cut-backs to bring 
requirements in balance. And I need 
not add that in striking this balance we 
have to make some very difficult de- 
cisions. All of the programs under con- 
sideration are important. Under other 
circumstances, all would be regarded as 
“essential.” But when there just is not 
enough material to go around, something 
has to give. I might add that there are 
cut-backs for all programs. Even the 
estimates from the Defense Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission are 
subject to adjustment. Their projects 
are put at the top of the list, and we 
try of course to give them 100 percent 
of their real needs as long as the ma- 
terials requested will be used—actual- 
ly put into fabrication—during the pro- 
duction period in question, and not held 
indefinitely in inventory. 

Last July we inaugurated a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan which became 
fully operative for the fourth quarter 
of this year. Rules and procedures are 
established under CMP for putting al- 
location decisions into effect. The basic 
decisions and allocations are made by 
the Office of Program and Require- 
ments, as I have indicated, but CMP 
mechanisms are used to carry out quan- 
titative and time-phased controls over 
the actual distribution of allocated ma- 
terials. CMP is a tested procedure, 
based on the experience of the War 
Production Board in World War II, and 
we believe that it is the most effective 
method which can be developed to in- 
sure distribution in line with the needs 
which are determined to be most vital. 

We have just finished our “balance” 
for the first quarter of 1952, and I think 
the result will point up the seriousness 
of the allocation problem. When the 
preliminary requests from claimant 
agencies were added up for that quarter, 
we found that the demand for carbon 
steel was 156 percent of the supply; 
for structural shapes, 205 percent of 
supply; for copper, brass and aluminum, 
170 to 180 percent of the available sup- 
ply. As I have indicated, the first 
quarter of next year—with defense pro- 
duction in full swing—will be the start 
of a very critical period. 

I said earlier that we would have to 
get along for a while with somewhat 
less machinery and equipment than 
would be desirable to push expanded 
mechanization in the cotton industry. 
This is true, but I want to make it clear 
that no action is contemplated which 
would in any way force an abandonment 
of this important program. There will 
have to be a “slowing down”—some de- 
ferring of programs—but we believe 
that this will be only a temporary sit- 
uation. Barring an all-out shooting war, 
the materials situation should improve 
considerably during the second half of 
next year. 

For the first quarter of 1952, we are 
able to provide enough steel, copper and 
aluminum—the three basic controlled 
materials—to support the agricultural 
equipment program at a relatively high 
level of production. But the amounts of 
these critical materials fall far short of 
what we would like to make available. 

I can give a better idea of the pros- 
pects by summarizing the general sit- 
uation for a few of the most important 
and critical materials. 

Carbon steel is a key item in determin- 
ing the production level for agricultural 
equipment. For the fourth quarter of 
1951, we allocated about 533,500 tons 
of carbon steel directly for the pro- 
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duction of agricultural equipment. For 
the next quarter—the first quarter of 
1952—-we have authorized the use of 
508,000 tons of carbon steel for this 
type of construction. In addition to these 
quantities, users of small amounts of 
materials will be permitted, on applica- 
tion to National Production Authority 
field offices, to use somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 tons. 

These tonnages are less than the quan- 
tities asked for by the Department of 
Agriculture. But I think there is gen- 
eral agreement that the amount allo- 
eated is enough to meet the essential 
needs—enough to support the Nation’s 
food and fiber program without serious 
curtailment. As a matter of fact, the 
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production levels authorized for the 
next quarter are only moderately below 
the levels for 1949. The significance of 
this comparison is that materials used 
in the last half of 1949 were sold as 
equipment early in 1950—and this period 
set a high mark in agricultural equip- 
ment sales. 

The situation for carbon steel—so 
vital to the farm machinery program 
looks better on ahead. Increased pro- 
duction in the latter part of 1952 should 
result in a marked easing of supplies. 
Structural steel, very tight now, should 
more freely available by the end 
of next year. The large demands of the 
present industrial expansion program 
should then be largely behind us. 

Aluminum supplies will continue to 
be very short for several months, when 
measured apes the great defense de- 
mand. But by the third quarter of 1952 
the aluminum expansion program should 
begin bearing fruit, and from then on 
increased supplies of this critical metal 
should be available for all uses. The 
extent of the increase for industrial and 
civilian uses will of course depend on 
the amount the military program will 
still demand. 

The copper production outlook is gen- 
erally dark. It is perhaps the most serious 
limiting factor in the achievement of de- 
fense g vals. The plain fact is that we are 
now a “have not” country so far as cop- 
per is concerned, and there is nothing 
in the immediate future to change that 
outlook materially. Imports of refined 
copper have fallen off, and there has 
been a reduction in domestic production. 

Against the background of this supply 
analysis for critical metals, we reach 
the inevitable conclusion that the gen- 
eral situation for farm machinery pro- 
duction during the early part of next 
year will be marked by some limitations 

some deferring of programs and 
schedules. In relative terms, the situa- 
tion will not be too bad, but we obvious- 
ly will not be able to provide the level 
of production we all desire. 

Looking further ahead—to late 1952 
and beyond—we are confident that the 
situation for farm machinery produc- 
tion will improve. This outlook of course 
is based on the avoidance of large-scale 
armed conflict. 

I know that you in the cotton industry 
will recognize and accept the situation 
as necessary. I know that you will do 
everything possible to adjust your plans 
and operations to meet the situation, con- 
tinuing your maximum contribution to 
the over-all defense effort. 

One very important thing you can 
do is to take all practicable possible 
steps to conserve the equipment now 
available, and to see that it is put to 
the most efficient possible use. The De- 
fense Production Administration is pre- 
pared to support a very active program 
for providing the materials needed for 
conserving existing equipment, for mak- 
ing repairs, and for providing regu- 
lar servicing for the machinery on hand. 
By cooperating fully in this conserva- 
tion program, you in the industry can 
make a vital contribution to the job 
of bridging the gap until the materials 
supply is increased. 

Another important contribution you 
can make to the defense production pro- 
gram is to cooperate in the Iron and 
Steel Scrap Salvage program. All lead- 
ers of industry are being asked to join 
in the effort to keep all available scrap 
moving tq the mills and foundries 
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through the regular scrap dealer chan- 
nels, 

The scrap situation is becoming in- 
creasingly serious as winter approaches. 
Some steel mills are now operating on 
inventories running from a half day to 
a week. At this time of year, they should 
have a reserve of from six to eight 
wecks. We must bring in an absolute 
minimum of three million tons a month 
for the next several months. We depend 
upon industry and the farms as our 
principle source of supply. We need 
every pound of production scrap. We 
need all wornout machinery and obsolete 
parts. You can perform a great service, 
at this time, to industry and the public 
by lending full support to this drive. 

I want to emphasize a basic fact in 
the whole situation today which is known 
to all of us, but which I am sure bears 
repeating. That fact is simply that we 
are undertaking a vast mobilization 
effort because we are convinced that 
our nation is in danger. Surveying the 
world scene, we know that we must 
build our military strength ickly 
‘to a point where it will “ty a solid de- 
fense against the threat of aggression. 
In doing this, we are building for the 
defense of the free world, and for peace. 

At the same time, we must also ex- 
pand our industrial capacity—our abil- 
ity to produce not only guns and tanks 
and ships and planes, but also the 
civilian goods which will enable us to 


‘maintain our democratic traditions and 


our high standards of living. 

This is a big order, but it is a “must” 
order. It calls for the best that we can 
alt give to the job. It involves some 
adjustments and some temporary sac- 
rifices, but the stakes are so high that 
I am confident that we will all make 
them willingly. No other course is pos- 
sible in these times of real peril. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
the assurance that the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration is fully aware of 
the important contribution that high- 
level cotton production—and all other 
essential agricultural production—can 
make to the nation’s defense and well- 
being. Within the limits imposed by 
other urgent requirements for critical 
materials, and the short supplies avail- 
able to meet all needs, we intend to give 
all possible support to agricultural pro- 
grams. This applies not only to ma- 
chinery, including the equipment needed 
for cotton mechanization, but also to 
the basic supplies needed for fertilizers, 
pesticides, and all the other materials 
without which adequate agricultural 
production, processing and distribution 
could not be maintained. 

I think we have developed an effective 
organization and procedures for bring- 
ing together and appraising all require- 
ments, for balancing requirements with 
supplies, and for controlling the dis- 
tribution of materials in accordance with 
the pattern which will contribute most 
to the defense effort. 

We in the Defense Production Admin- 
istration feel that the limitations and 
controls which are necessary now are 
merely temporary expedients. We do not 
think it will be necessary to continue 
them indefinitely; we do not want to 
continue them one hour beyond their 
actual need. It may well be that some 
limitations can be relaxed by the end 
of 1952. And as the industrial expan- 
sion program moves toward completion, 
we are confident that the emergency 
restrictions can be relaxed more and 
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more—toward the day when they will 
no longer be needed at all 

That is the goal. With your help, we 
can reach it more surely and more 
quickly. 


First Panel Discussion 
(Continued from Page 28) 


in cotton was used by farmers of the 
Mississippi Delta in 1951. While the 
techniques and the machines for appli- 
cation of these materials have not yet 
been perfected, they can and will be 
applied to thousands of acres in 1952. 
For the first time, post-emergence ap- 
plicators will be available in quantity 
in 1952, Several state experiment sta- 
tions are furnishing the farmers with 
tentative recommendations so that those 
who care to use these new chemicals 
for weed control may have at their dis- 
posal the very latest in research find- 
ings. 

As the use of flame and chemicals 
increases, the need for better mechanical 
cultivation becomes more apparent. Cul- 
tivators will need _ re-designing for 
smoothness and clearance. Adjustments 
must allow a more positive setting of 
the implement and permit the pre- 
cision operation which is so necessary. 
Sweeps designed for the higher speeded 
modern tractor will be needed and are 
being furnished. If they utilize the new 
weed control measures, farmers must do 
a better job of farming from field layout 
and water control on through the various 
operations up to harvest time. Here 
again we find a need for supervision 
and management of the highest order. 

Fertilizer application, always a timely 
subject, now becomes more important. 
Placement must be considered not only 
from the standpoint of stand and yield 
but also as it affects weed and grass 
control. Deeper placement of the ferti- 
lizer materials not only gives better 
early weed control with no lessening 
effect on yields, but oftentimes may 
even increase yields. Industry, taking 
the recommendations of the fertilizer 
research group, has made available to 
the farmers equipment which allows the 
fertilizer to be properly applied. Im- 
provements in the machines are still 
being made and with better chemical 
formulations it is only reasonable to 
expect better and better application 
equipment. 

As the newer techniques come more and 
more into general use, better all-round 
farming is imperative. Mechanized farm- 
ing is precision farming, and precision 
farming cannot be attained without good 
stands of cotton and effective weed con- 
trol, to say nothing of fertilization and 
insect control. 

One of the first requirements, if this 
type of farming is to be attained, is the 
destruction of the old stalks and other 
crop residue. Modern stalk shredders are 
greatly assisting in this phase but im- 
provements must be made to attain even 
better destruction of vegetation. Old 
stalks and trash make planting and cul- 
tivating difficult and may cause skippy 
stands due to clogging of the planters 
and cultivators. 

There is no one phase of cotton pro- 
duction that can be singled out as being 
the most important. All phases are close- 
ly related and must receive the attention 
due them if the best results are to be 
obtained. When this is done we have 
good farming—and when we have good 
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farming we are operating profitably. 
Mechanized farming is good farming, 
for the farmer has at his command the 
most modern and very latest in equip- 
ment, materials and techniques. 


E. R. Holekamp 


Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Ari- 
zona Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Tucson. 


1. How are the cultural machines used 
to meet the needs of irrigation practices 
in Arizona’s cotton? 


In the production of Arizona’s irrigated 
cotton, farmers are constantly faced with 
the problem of water penetration. In clay 
and clay loam soils, the farmers encoun- 
ter water penetration difficulties from 
the pre-irrigation before planting to the 
final irrigation in September. To obtain 
the necessary water penetration in tight 
soils for the pre- irrigation, farmers oc- 
casionally plow 20 to 30 inches deep, thus 
providing increased water absorption ca- 
pacity. Another reason for occasional 
deep plowing is to turn up a stratum of 
soil with more favorable texture for ir- 
rigation. Another method used extensive- 
ly to obtain water penetration in the pre- 
irrigation is to use a subsoiler or chisel 
to rip soil to depths of 20 or more inches. 

In cultivation, the farmer constantly 
keeps his irrigation program in mind. 
For this, the first cultivation is timed 
for weed control and to open a furrow 
for irrigation. Generally, one cultivation 
is provided between each irrigation, al- 
ways moving the soil towards the plant 
to cover weeds and to provide an open 
furrow for irrigation. Too frequent cul- 
tivations are not desirable on heavier 
soils because of compaction under the 
wheels, resulting in a decrease in water 
penetration. Farmers comment that it 
takes longer for water to flow down 
every fourth row not compacted than the 
three compacted rows when using four- 
row cultivators. 


2. What are some particular weed con- 
trol problems in Arizona? 


Weed control problems in Arizona’s ir- 
rigated cotton include effective control of 
weeds in the early season and after the 
lay-by time in mid-July. At present early 
season weed control is done entirely by 
mechanical cultivation and hand hoeing. 
Flame cultivation has not gained favor 
for several reasons. The cost of the LP 
gas is high compared to the cost in other 
cotton growing regions. The control of 
Johnson grass is poor and recent devel- 
opments of the flat burners have not 
been introduced or fully tried. 

Late season cultivation is greatly ham- 
pered by tall cotton. At times in mid- 
July, cotton is over four feet tall, re- 
quiring the lay-by of cotton at the time 
summer rains come and encourage the 
rapid growth of weeds, particularly pig- 
weed and water grass. Here, shielded 
high clearance tractor cultivators may be 
a possible aid in late season weed con- 
trol. 


3. What are difficulties encountered 
with cotton planters that are presently 
on the market? 


The present trend of four-row cotton 
planters is towards a rear mounting on 
the tractors. This type of mounting is 
undesirable from the standpoint of the 
tractor operator in that it is difficult to 
see if the units are functioning properly 
or if the seed can is running empty. Also, 
frequently in lowering the planter at the 
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beginning of rows the seed furrow sone 
is dropped into the moist soil of the dis- 
tribution ditch, plugging the seed boot 
with moist soil. This results in the skip- 
ped rows because of the operator’s in- 
ability to observe the openers from the 
driver’s seat. Forward mounting of the 
planters allows the operator to observe 
the operation more closely, and thereby 
avoid the loss of time and waste of seed 
to replant a skipped row. 


A. S. Milikien 


Collin County Agent, McKinney, Texas. 


In almost every case, necessity has 
been the mother of invention in the de- 
velopment of agricultural machinery. 
of harvesting labor caused the 
farmers in West Texas to use picket 
fence for harvesting cotton as early as 
1914. In 1926 another scarcity of har- 
vesting labor brought out many home- 
made and blacksmith- made sleds and 
strippers for harvesting cotton. Since 
that time experiment stations and ma- 
chinery manufacturers! have made rapid 
strides in the development of harvesting 
machinery, thus some might say that 
harvesting machinery has developed more 
rapidly than cultural machinery. 

In my opinion the most revolutionary 
development yet experienced in cultural 
machinery was the introduction of the 
one row walking cultivator which re- 
placed the double shovel by cutting the 
time of cultivation in half and increasing 
the efficiency of the operation. Up until 
the advent of the single-row shovel cul- 
tivator which took place around the turn 
of the century, any development of cul- 
tural machinery had increased the effi- 
ciency of the operation as well as re- 
duced the amount of time necessary to 
perform the task. As the two-row and 
four-row equipment was introduced the 
time required to perform the task of cul- 
tivating was reduced but some of the 
efficiency was sacrificed, thus requiring, 


in many instances, additional hand hoe- 
ing. 

y ee the mid-twenties the row crop 
tractor came on the scene, which was 
really the beginning of the present era 
of cotton mechanization, as tractor 
mounted middlebreakers, planters and 
cultivators were rapidly developed. 

Then came the rotary hoe which has 
been more widely and completely adopted 
by cotton producers throughout the en- 
tire Cotton Belt than any piece of cul- 
tural machinery since the shovel cultiva- 
tor. In the state of Texas the rotary hoe 
grew in two years from the use of a 
scattered few in 1948 to more than 10,000 
used in 1950, and indications are that 
this figure has perhaps doubled in 1951. 

Cultural practices in cotton production 
actually begin immediately following har- 
vest with what we in the highly pop- 
ulated cotton insect area call “early stalk 
destruction.” Roller type and shredder 
type machines have been developed for 
cutting stalks. Either type will do a sat- 
isfactory job, but the expense of some of 
these machines cannot be justified on the 
small or even average cotton farm. Fol- 
lowing stalk destruction comes land 
breaking, and machinery for this purpose 
is generally satisfactory. The next opera- 
tion, fertilizer application, could stand 
considerable improvement in the develop- 
ment of machines for the application of 
fertilizer during land preparation in 
many areas. Fertilizer distributors bet- 
ter adapted to putting the material into 
the ground are badly needed. Farmers 
have had to resort to their own ingenuity 
in fertilizer application. Planting equip- 
ment is satisfactory for drilling and hill 
dropping according to the choice of the 
individual operator. Many attempts have 
been made to develop machines for the 
next operation, that of cultivation or 
weeding. As stated above the rotary hoe 
has perhaps gone further, especially in 
low rainfall areas, toward the solution 
of this problem than anything else. The 
flame cultivator has served as a special- 
ized tool for specific conditions. The va- 
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rious types of mechanical choppers have 
also been adapted to certain conditions 
but have not been widely used in many 
areas. There has been a rapid transition 
in the past two years from dust to liquid 
in insecticides. Machinery for applying 
either dust or spray materials is gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

As the agricultural labor situation be- 
comes more acute from season to season, 
there is no doubt that the mechanism for 
weeding will be perfected. By the same 
token, as the need for fertilizer place- 
ment is more widely appreciated, this 
problem will also be remedied. 


Joe H. 


Dunklin County 


Scott, Jr. 


Agent, Kennett, Mo. 

In getting land ready for cotton in the 
lowland area or Delta area of Southeast 
Missouri, the first operation we go 
through is to cut the stalks. The “roil- 
over” type stalk cutter is the most 
prevalent and is a good tool. But, if we 
nad another tool similar to the stalk 
shredder to handle crop residue we could 
do a better job of preparing a good seed 
bed. 

Due to our heavy rain and lack of 
drainage, the next operation is to disk 
and then throw up a bed with a middle 
buster. Another reason is that it is easier 
to do. ‘The earlier we do this and the 
longer we let the bed settle the better it 
is, but usually wet weather keeps us from 
doing this early, We need to break deep- 
er with some tool, but an “M”’ tractor 
can only pull two 12-inch breaking plows 
and this is too slow a job on our clay 
soils. (On our sandy ridge this is a dif- 
ferent proposition.) So we need some tool 
that can break deeper and faster than 
we do now. Another thing is that if we 
had some practical method of leveling 
our land or draining it we could probably 
plant on the level, which I think would 
give us higher yields. The land-leveling 
equipment we have now is too expensive 
and doesn’t cover enough land. Two hun- 
dred acres is about all we can do during 
the year with equipment costing $15,000 
or more, 

The next thing we do is to “knock 
down the seed bed” with a disk or similar 
tool, then harrow or use a cultipacker, 
which is a good tool. Then we plant. 

We also need a planter than can pre- 
cision plant so we can check cotton or 
can space it so as to save seed and use 
pre-emergence chemical weed control or 
cross-cultivate. 

We also need a fertilizer attachment 
on a planter that will place fertilizer two 
inches to the side and two inches below 
the seed as we plant. 

The next tool which we use is a rotary 
hoe to break crust over cotton plants if 
needed. It is used on cotton plants until 
they are six to eight inches high. This 
is a very practical tool and one of the 
best and most useful that we have. 

The next tractor implement we use is 
a cultivator, usually with four-inch shovel 
on the front. The “stove pipe” shield 
used at this time is very practical and 
can throw soil up around cotton without 
covering it; and regular cultivating im- 
plements are all right. We do very little 
flame cultivation due to having our cot- 
ton on a ridge or bed. But I think flame 
cultivation is practical and can be used 
to good advantage where land is pre- 
pared for it. 

We use mechanical cotton pickers, and 
they are all right, but can only operate 
about 28 to 30 days due to wet soil. 
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we had a lighter machine they could 
probably operate longer. 

A machine we need badly is a multi- 
row planter that would seed winter vetch 
on the side of the row. We now have to 
make or rig up our own seeders. Seeding 
vetch by plane is successful some years 
but it is a hit-or-miss proposition. 

We use anhydrous ammonia to a great 
extent. The applicators are okay but 
could have a better covering device and 
harder knives. Some wear out on 70 acres 
of land. 

On the whole, our cotton cultural ma- 
chinery is very practical and the ma- 
chinery people have done a good job in 
providing us with the tools we need. 
There are a few tools we need, and if 
they are being made, they should be intro- 
duced to our section of the country. 

I might say almost all of our imple- 
ments are tractor drawn. Very few horses 
and mules are used. 


J. L. Hipple 


Manager of Engineering, Internation- 
al Harvester Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Seed-bed preparation has changed very 
little, basically, since the advent of trac- 
tor farming. The moldboard plow, disk 
plow, middle buster and disk harrow are 
still the basic tools for seed-bed prepara- 
tion. Soil and climatic conditions deter- 
mine which tool is used for the original 
ground-breaking. 

The basic seed-planting tools of the 
animal-power days are still being used 
and, in the transition to tractor-drawn 
or -mounted tools, retained their basic 
identity. They vary in their ground- 
working elements. The sword- or runner- 
type is still the most widely used. The 
blackland sweep and the lister planters 
are used where soil and climatic condi- 
tions dictate their use. 

The seed-metering elements have re- 
ceived the most attention. There are two 
types of seed-metering means used: the 
picker wheel and the horizontal revolving 
plate. Both are effective and the choice 
by the user is a matter of preference. 
The selection of seed plates available for 
these modern planters has greatly in- 
creased to include hybrid corn and many 
other crops that have found favor with 
the cotton farmer. 

The use of hill-drop devices and me- 
chanical crop-thinners has increased. The 
higher-grade seeds and their cost, plus 
the increased cost of hand labor, has led 
to greater efforts to plant to a stand or 
thin to a stand without the use of hand 
labor. Present-day seeds have a higher 
percentage of germination, but since 
emergence of healthy plants is the thing 
that determines the ultimate plant pop- 
ulation per acre on which crop produc- 
tion is based, the placement and method 
of placement of the seed have been given 
much study and attention. 

Recent development of placing a nar- 
row rubber-tread wheel directly over the 
seed, to press it firmly against seed fur- 
row bottom before covering the seed, has 
shown surprising results in increased per- 
centage of emergence and shortening the 
time between planting and emergence. 

Proper placement of fertilizer has been 
given much attention and, while opinions 
vary, placement to one side and slightly 
below the seed on one side of the row is 
a generally accepted practice and most 
planting equipment provides means to do 
this. 

Liquid fertilizers, such as anhydrous 
ammonia, are being widely used as an 
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application to growing crops. It is a fast- 
operating fertilizer and does not require 
moisture to make it available to the 
plant. It is literally blown into the ground 
under pressure through a narrow slit 
formed by a chisel-type opener and is 
absorbed by the soil with very little loss 
by escape to the surface. 

There is little doubt that chemical res- 
toration of soil fertility is in its infancy, 
and future research will find more effec 
tive means to accomplish this important 
phase of farm production. 

More study and experimentation have 
gone into cultivating methods. Specially 
designed sweeps for higher-speed culti- 
vation have been developed. mechanical 
cotton picking makes it undesirable to 
have the dirt ridged on the row and the 
high-speed sweeps are designed so they 
will not throw dirt excessively. Pre- 
emergence and post-emergence spraying 
of oil and chemicals is being used for 
better weed control in the early stages 
of plant growth. The cost of chemical 
weed control will no doubt limit its use 
to control of weeds in the row only and 
in the early stages. 

Industry is developing equipment for 
application of chemicals, both as an at- 
tachment to the cultivator or planter or 
as a separate unit. High-level sprayers 
are under development that can be used 
in the later stages for boll-weevil con- 
trol or defoliation. 

There is a need for a cultivator with 
more clearance, both for height and 
breadth of plant, and smoother design to 
reduce plant damage. 

Cotton-stalk destruction is being stud- 
ied with the objective of more compiete 
destruction, both of the stalk and the 
root, to permit faster decomposition, both 
for soil fertility and to eliminate them 
as a nuisance in cultivation. 

In the development of new tools for 
tractor farming, their operation on con- 
tour rows is not overlooked in the inter- 
est of soil conservation farming methods. 


Fred D. Sawyer 


Research Engineer, Dearborn Motors 
Corporation, Birmingham, Mich. 


There are two problems which I feel 
are of major importance in the cultural 
field because of their effects on mechan- 
ical harvesting of cotton—the final phase 
of cotton production to be mechanized. 

One of these problems, and the one I 
feel most urgently needs a solution, is 
the post lay-by control of weeds. The 
presence of weeds tends to greatly re- 
duce the efficiency of all mechanical 
harvesters that I have seen operate. In 
addition to the loss of efficiency in the 
field, the presence of weed trash tends 
to lower the grade of the lint cotton. I 
feel that the combined value of these 
two losses will justify considerable ex- 
pense on the part of the farmer to con- 
trol the weed growth in cotton after 
lay-by. 

There are several approaches to this 
problem. One of the more obvious ones 
would be a later lay-by. I do not feel 
that this will be the complete answer 
to the problem. If the last cultivation is 
delayed sufficiently to be effective and 
is severe enough to destroy the weeds in 
the center of the drill, considerable 
damage to the root structure could re- 
sult. A more logical approach to the 
problem, I feel, would be the use of a 
herbicide or flame. Either of these should 
PRESS 
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be applied so as to be effective over an 
area four or five inches on each side 
of the center of the drill and shielded 
to protect the upper part of the cotton 
plants. 

With machinery offering sufficient 
clearance and equipped with proper 
shields over wheels, either of these 
methods could be used at any time be- 
tween lay-by and harvest, depending 
on the nature of the cotton plants and 
weed growth. 

Another condition that we have found 
to be rather widespread and also bear- 
ing directly on the effectiveness of most 
mechanical] harvesters is the distance be- 
tween plants across the drill. This con- 
dition has been found to vary from one 
section to the other and is directly af- 
fected by the cultural methods prac- 
ticed in the area. In the irrigated sec- 
tions of the Rio Grande Valley it is 
not uncommon to find adjacent stalks 
in the drill four to six inches apart. 
In the southeastern section and the Delta 
the condition was usually better but in 
many fields the plants were too far out 
of line to allow free passage of all 
stalks through the three- to four-inch 
width of throat used on most mechanical 
harvesters. This condition was found 
to be least objectionable in the central 
and west Texas area. 

The position of stalks across the drill 
at the time of harvest is not controlled 
by any single operation. The seed may 
be dropped and retained in a narrow 
belt, but where a large amount of soil 
is worked to the plants during successive 
cultivation the plants may be widely 
separated in the drill at time of harvest. 
Accurate control of correct practices for 
each operation from seed bed prepara- 
tion through final cultivation will be 
necessary to correct this condition. 


Second Panel Discussion 
(Continued from Page 32) 


The Far West has a problem, however, 
which is a reduction in grade due to ma- 
chine picking. How to maintain quality 
of lint is one of the items which has and 
is being given attention in studies. Other 
studies pertaining to mechanical picking 
are cultural practices as they affect har- 
vesting efficiency, and total yield. 

Tests at the U. S. Cotton Field Sta- 
tion, Shafter, California, have shown that 
the picking efficiency with one make of 
picker can approach the efficiency of 
hand picking. Cultural practices such as 
leaving a high plant population per acre 
and ending the cultivation season with 
row profiles which are all uniform with 
the base of the plants at the crest of the 
ridges and wide bottom furrows aid in 
getting higher picker efficiencies. The 
higher plant populations of from 20,600 
to as high as 50,000 plants per acre also 
produce the highest yields. On soils where 
plants have the tendency to grow more 
vegetatively the plant population per 
acre should be lower than where the size 
of plant is restricted. 

Mechanical thinning is satisfactory so 
long as ample plant population is left for 
greatest yield with the plants left per 
acre distributed uniformly in the row 
and not at an interval greater than 
around nine inches. 

It has been found that satisfactory con- 
trol of summer annual weeds and grasses 
can be accomplished with the use of 
shielded cultivating equipment and flame 
cultivation with a minimum of hand hoe- 
ing for field clean-up where there are 
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sufficient plants per acre to give max- 
imum yields and which will shade the 
ground and inhibit the growth of weeds 
and grasses after cultivations end. 


Herbert F. Miller 


Assistant Professor, Agricultural En- 
gineering, Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. 


Question: Is stripper efficiency or opera- 
tion influenced by (1) crop disposal and 
(2) row width? 

Answer: (1) Yes, stripper and picker 
efficiency or operation may often be 
affected by improper crop residue dis- 
posal. Large cotton stalks and roots 
which are not thoroughly chopped up 
may not decompose by the next harvest- 
ing season, They may be picked up by 
the narrow throat in some _ stripper 
machines and cause stoppages. Also, 
picker spindles may be prevented from 
picking locks of cotton if these roots 
and stalks are pushed in between the 
lower spindles and the cotton to be 
harvested. 

(2) Row width is very important, 
particularly for those strippers and 
pickers which do not have an adjust- 
ment for row width. We believe that 
the best row width is 40 inches. 


Question: Does plant spacing affect strip- 
per efficiency or operation? 

Answer: Yes. Thick spacing reduces 
plant height some, materially shortens 
branch limbs and helps in obtaining 
higher fruiting as well as promoting the 
possibility of the cotton maturing and 
opening more uniformly at the same 
time. An even spacing of the plants in 
the row is almost a necessity for strip- 
ping. Cotton hill-dropped on 12 to 16 
inch centers does not seem to materially 
affect picking machines but even spac- 
ing is desirable. Recent tests indicate 
that 30,000 to 50,000 plants per acre or 
two to four plants per foot (depending 
somewhat on the area and soil conditions) 


are desirable for both stripping and pick- 
ing. 


Question: Do any of the following affect 
stripper and picker efficiency? 


Answer: 1. Height of first fruiting node 
or first boll? Yes, the higher the fruit 
is on the plant the easier it is for picker 
and stripper fingers to get under all the 
cotton on the plant and guide it into 
the harvesting mechanism. 

2. Boll type? Yes, the boll type or 
variety has a lot to do with harvesting. 
Stripper-type machines using iron rolls 
or fingers are more efficient in storm- 
proof cotton or storm-resistant cotton 
of the open-boll variety. Picker-type 
harvesters will not satisfactorily pick 
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Mechanization Conference Report 





Summarizing the Conference 


By CLAUDE L. WELCH 


ROGRESS IN THE FIELD 
of cotton mechanization 
during the past decade 

has been little short of phenom- 
enal. On our Cotton Belt farms 
the number of tractors has in- 
creased from 345,000 to well over 
a million. Ten years ago we had 
only a few experimental cotton 
pickers and a handful of strip- 
pers; today we have more than 
23,000 mechanical harvesters. 

We have witnessed signal ad- 
vances in cultural methods. We 
have seen the advent of the four- 
row planter, the flame cultiva- 
tor, the mechanical chopper, the 
rotary hoe, improved methods of 
applying insecticides and defo- 
liants, and the use of chemical 
weed killers. During the same 
decade the ginner, through the 
installation of improved machin- 
ery, has become increasingly capable of processing mechanically harvested 
cotton. 


CLAUDE L. WELCH is Director of 
the Division of Production and Mar- 
keting, National Cotton Council of 
America, Memphis. 


Admittedly, we are still short of our goal of maximum practical mechan- 
ization of the Cotton Belt. There still are major problems to be solved in 
harvesting and in thinning and weed control. And these are the two phases 
of the crop cycle which require the greatest amounts of man labor. 

We need smaller and Jess costly harvesting machinery if the medium and 
small cotton farm operators are to mechanize. We need further refinement 
and improvement of current weed control practices. In fact, there is no 
phase of mechanization which is not subject to improvement—improvement 
which is a prerequisite to Beltwide mechanical cotton farming. 

At the fifth annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Conference, we heard 
the representatives of all the various groups interested in mechanization 
progress recount their problems. The land grant college engineer, the re- 
search and development worker from the farm machinery company, the 
educator, the economist, the cotton producer—all gave their versions of 
what still is to be achieved. 

Prevalent throughout the conference there was an atmosphere of op- 
timism. Sometimes optimism was tempered by setbacks and temporary de- 
feats with which research has met as it tackled the problems of mechanism. 
But on every hand there was the belief that the solution to the problem 
is capable of attainment. 

The American cotton industry is fortunate that so many interests with 
such great resources at their command have placed the mechanization of 
cotton so high on their agenda. 

Today as we taste the fruits of mechanization—partial though it may 
be—we are more fully conscious than ever that here is our greatest single 
opportunity to increase the efficiency of cotton farming and to increase 
the productivity of the individual cotton farm worker. And in greater effi- 
ciency and greater productivity lies the ability of cotton to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the nation and to increase the long-run prosperity of 
the people dependent on cotton for a livelihood. 
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anything but open-boll type cotton which 
fluffs-out well in the bur. 

3. Height of plant? The present strip- 
per-type machines operate best in small 
to medium height plants which pickers 
operate satisfactorily in medium to tall 
plants. 


Question: What place does defoliation 
have in mechanical harvesting? 
Answer: Defoliation is a necessity for 
stripper-type harvesting and is desirable 
for picking machines. Good defoliation 
increases the grade of mechanically 
harvested cotton. A good and sure method 
of defoliation would do more than any 
other one thing toward completely 
mechanizing cotton. 


Question: What efficiency is generally 
obtained when harvesting cotton mechan- 
ically? 

Answer: In the High Plains of Texas 
and other areas suitable for stripping, 
a total harvesting efficiency of from 
92 to 96 percent is generally obtained 
from stripper-type machines in storm- 
proof or storm-resistant varieties of 
cotton. The efficiency of picking ma- 
chines in a suitable variety of cotton 
varies considerably according to weather 
conditions after the cotton begins to open 
and prior to harvest. Total efficiencies 
of between 85 and 95 percent are most 
common. 


John H. Stephens 


Crittenden County Agent, Marion, Ark. 


Cotton is the last of our major field 
crops to be almost completely mech- 
anized. From the farmer’s standpoint, 
there are many reasons why the crop 
should be mechanized just as rapidly as 
possible. These reasons are as follows: 
(a) We do not have the unlimited sup- 
ply of relatively cheap labor for cotton 
production that existed only 10 years 
ago; (b) cotton farmers are in a squeeze 
between rising labor costs and relatively 
stabilized cotton prices; (c) we need to 
mechanize so that we can compete with 
other fibers and with other cotton-grow- 
ing countries. 

It seems that the engineering aspects 
of mechanical cotton pickers and strip- 
pers have made rapid progress in recent 
years. However, in my section of the 
Belt it is our feeling that they still have 
improvements to make before they are 
generally accepted by producers. It is 
felt that in the not-too-distant future 
there will be developed a picker that will 
be practical for our area. 

My great concern at the moment in 
connection with mechanical harvesting 
is getting producers to take advantage 
of the progress made to date and be ready 
to move forward in mechanical harvest- 
ing as new developments arise. In the 
old established areas of the Belt this 
is apparently a greater problem than 
in the newer cotton sections of the 
country. 

I would propose, in this connection, 
some close teamwork between several 
groups in order to make the most rapid 
progress in taking advantage of these 
new cotton harvesting developments. It 
is going to take organization of farmers 
and producer groups working closely 
with farm machinery manufacturers in 
cooperation with research people and the 
agricultural educational forces to get 
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More than 3,000 mechanical pickers of various makes are being used in California 
alone to aid in harvesting that state’s record-breaking fotton crop. 


cotton producers to accept mechanical 
harvesting in my section. 

The problems are varied and many. 
For example, we need more skilled ma- 
chine operators on our cotton farms to 
make the picker perform satisfactorily. 
We need improvements in our ginning 
machinery. In many cases there is land- 
leveling that must be done. We need 
a variety of cotton more adaptable to 
machine picking. Economic studies to 
show the soundness of mechanized cot- 
ton production are needed. 

These typical problems show why it 
is going to take the combined forces 
of all the groups mentioned above to 
get the job done. One group may be 
in better position to do some jobs than 
others, and there is plenty to be done 
to keep them all busy for a long time. 

My suggestion is that these mech- 
anization conferences should be localized, 
maybe one to the state or within a par- 
ticular area of the state, bringing to- 
gether all forces within the particular 
area but doing a more intensive job 
than is being accomplished at the Belt- 
wide conference. 


Merrill W. Roscoe 


Assistant Chief Engineer, John Deere 
Spreader Works, East Moline, III. 


The general acceptance of mechanical 
stripping as the method of harvesting 
cotton in the High Plains area of Texas 
and western Oklahoma presented many 
problems that affected the harvesting 
efficiency of the machines. Many of 
them have been overcome. Others still 
remain, 

Cultural practices that involved crop 
disposal, planting methods, cultivation, 
row spacing and ginning methods are 
some of those that have been overcome. 
The farmers in these areas, having no 
reservoir of common labor and with 
very little tradition or adjustment in 
thinking to overcome, changed their 
practices in any way that seemed plaus- 
ible and would be conducive to mechan- 
ical harvesting. Varieties of cotton that 
produce plant and boll types that in- 
creased stripper efficiency and perform- 
ance were readily accepted when Exper- 
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iment Stations introduced them. Row 
widths of 40 inches were standardized. 
This width is generally accepted to be 
most ideal for both mechanical pickers 
and strippers. 

Dependable defoliation, which is help- 
ful even in these areas where frost 
usually occurs at about maturity date, 
remains as one of the problems yet to 
be solved. Much work is being done and 
a solution is bound to result. 

Other areas are now exploring the 
possibilities of stripping cotton as the 
means of mechanically harvesting the 
crop. Many of the same problems that 
confronted the Plains farmers stand be- 
fore them. Some of their practices and 
thinking must undergo the same changes, 
namely: 

1. Plant in 40 inch rows. 

2. Avoid sharp contours. 

3. Closer plant spacing—two to four 
inches, which will control the size of 
plant and fruiting habit. 

4. Good control of weeds and grass. 

5. In last cultivation, ridge slightly 
at the base of the plants, leaving the 
middle about two or three inches lower. 
This will permit leaves to drift away 
from the plant and accumulate in the 
middles. 

6. Defoliate when the crop appears to 
be ready to harvest in a week or 10 days. 

7. Gins must be equipped to handle 
roughly harvested cotton. 

We in the farm machinery industry 
are constantly working on ways and 
means of improving stripper efficiency 
and performance, but we must rely on 
the farmer and ginner to do their part 
as outlined above. 


R. C. Fergason 
Chief Engineer, Gadsden Works, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Gadsden, Ala. 


The problem of mechanically harvest- 
ing cotton has been a slow process of 
development since the first cotton har- 
vesting device was patented over 100 
years ago. This is partially due to sev- 
eral factors affecting the cotton crop 
such as fertility of soil, seed bed prep- 
aration, planting, cultivation, weed con- 
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trol, climatic conditions, gins, cotton plant 
characteristics, and lack of proper de- 
foliants. 

The fertility of the soil, the seed bed 
preparation, and climatic conditions af- 
fect the uniformity of stand and vigor- 
ousness of the cotton plant. With a uni- 
form, closely spaced vigorous plant, weeds 
are easier to control because of shading 
the ground and the cotton plants will be 
inclined to produce a tall slender plant 
without large spreading lower branches. 
The bolls will be higher on the plant. 
The large spreading lower branches are 
not readily pulled together to pass 
through the picking unit tunnel, there- 
fore some of the limbs are torn from the 
stalk. It is desirable to have the bolls 
as high from the ground as possible to 
allow the picker to get below the bolls, 
thereby improving the efficiency. The 
low bolls close to the ground become 
splashed with water and gritty soil in 
some localities, lowering the cotton grade 
and causing the lower spindles to wear. 

When the cotton is “laid by” there 
should be a sharp ridge in the cotton 
row of low to medium height. The 
valley between the rows should be round- 
ed and smooth. A crowned ridge in the 
row causes the picker to gather up more 
soil into the picking units and the gather- 
ing points cannot get under the low 
spreading branches as readily. The field 
should be free of large clods, stones, 
stumps or any objects that will damage 
the picker. 

Grass and weeds affect the picker ef- 
ficiency and lower the grade of the cot- 
ton sample. Improved gins with cleaners 
and driers improve the cotton sample and 
are very necessary for machine picked 
cotton. Lack of improved gins in some 
areas will have a definite influence on 
the adaptation of the mechanical picker. 

Climatic conditions affect the plant 
characteristics and have a decided in- 
fluence on insect control, defoliation, and 
cotton grades. Extremely dry weather 
without irrigation stunts the plant. As 
a result hard lock bolls are produced that 
are very difficult for a picker to gather 
and are shattered to the ground, lowering 
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the picker efficiency. Recent improve- 
ment in defoliation and its adaptability 
has contributed in a large measure to 
the success of mechanical pickers. 

Because of the tremendous amount of 
influences and conditions that affect the 
growing and manufacture of cotton and 
by products it has required much devel- 
opment, tests, and data to coordinate 
these problems and make a_ workable 
program for mechanically harvesting 
cotton. 


Wayne C. Liles 


Tillman County Agent, Frederick, 


Okla. 


Cotton production is the last strong- 
hold of hand labor on the farm. The cot- 
ton producer has sat by with envy while 
the wheat farmer, the corn farmer, and 
even the small miscellaneous farmer have 
had machinery perfected to where very 
little, if any, hand labor is necessary to 
perform all the tasks of crop production. 

While the farmer has sat by with envy, 
he has not sat by idly. In 1926 I saw the 
forerunner of the cotton strippers now 
used by farmers. We had a large crop 
that year, cotton was cheap. labor high, 
and scarce, so the crude sleds were con- 
structed and used. The cotton gathered 
was a ginners’ nightmare and the sam- 


ples turned out were probably spinners’ 
nightmares. 

A few men could not get the idea of 
harvesting cotton mechanically out of 
their heads. They plugged along even 
when the depression made cheap labor 
and plenty of it. Most every one else 
forgot about mechanical harvesting be- 
cause the emphasis was on more jobs 
for idle hands. 

Then came World War II. Scarce high 
priced labor again plagued the cotton 
farmer. He was again ready for me- 
chanical harvesting. The shortage of steel 
and other materials for construction and 
especially experimentation made ma- 
chinery hard to get. So he went back to 
struggling along using women and chil- 
dren, P.O.W.’s and others who could pull 
only small amounts, but somehow got the 
cotton out. 

Again, as in the past few years, the 
cotton farmer is caught in the squeeze 
between high priced labor and scarce la- 
bor. He is in a better position now than 
ever before to cope with the situation, 
thanks to the men who would not give 
jup on mechanical harvesting ideas and 
ithe Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
ference, sponsored by the National Cot- 
ton Council. All ideas have been brought 
together, sifted, passed on to machinery 
dealers, experiment stations and farmers 
to develop and improve. 

Farmers are interested in mechanical 
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harvesting. Last year we held a Mechan- 
ical Harvesting Field Day in Tillman 
County at which 1,000 farmers attended. 
This was more farmers than were grow- 
ing cotton in the county that year. We 
had two plots for demonstration, one lo- 
cated 24% miles east of Tipton, on sandy 
land which was below average fertility 
of the county. The height of the stalks 
averaged about 18 inches. Two types of 
strippers were used, the roller type and 
the stationary finger type. No difference 
was noted in waste of cotton between 
these two types. The cotton was stripped 
cleaner off the field than with hand pull- 
ing. The mount of waste would average 
about one lock per 100 feet in the row. 

The other plot was 6% miles east of 
Davidson on land that was above average 
fertility for the county. The height of 
the stalks averaged 36 inches. Here it 
was a different story: the stationary fin- 
ger type machine wasted much more 
than the roller type machine and both 
machines wasted more than they should. 
Below are listed the results of this plot: 

Lankart 57 

2.07 acres 
4,090 Ibs. bolls machine harvested 
500 lbs. picked up after machine 
4.590 Ibs. total harvested 
1,730 Ibs. seed 
592 Ibs. lint 
475 Ibs. lint 
1,067 Ibs. total lint 
515 Ibs. lint per acre yield 
Bales graded Msp (light) 15/16 
Msp (light) 29/32 
Stermproof No. 1 
1.73 acres 
1,900 bolls machine harvested 
634 Ibs. bolls picked up after machine 
2,534 Ibs. total harvested 
730 Ibs. seed 
602 Ibs. lint 
348 Ibs. lint per acre 
Bales graded Msp (light) 15/16 

Type of land-—Enterprize loamy very fine sand 

There were a number of factors that 
contributed to the high percentage of 
cotton left in the field. First, the large 
stalks do not make stripping as easy as 
on smaller stalks. Second, we defoliated 
two weeks before average frost date but 
due to dry weather it did not frost, but 
a late hard freeze came first. This killed 
the entire cotton stalk and made it brit- 
tle and easy to break off. Third, with 
1,000 people milling around the plot 
many bolls were broken off. The fourth 
factor in waste was the tractor. No 
shields of any kind were on the tractor, 
stripper or trailer. The tall cotton, al- 
most lapping in the middle, was run over 
by some of the wheels. On large cotton, 
shields are a must on all wheels to lift 
the branches out of the way. 

Problems that confront the mechaniza- 
tion of cotton from a stripping point of 
view are: first, to breed a small, short 
branched, quick fruiting, early variety, 
stormproof cotton. This seems a large 
order, but it is no greater than the wheat 
breeders trying to get a strong strawed, 
quick even maturing, insect and disease 
resistant, shatterproof, and high yielding 
wheat. 

Develop a defoliant that will work un- 
der dry conditions found in most of the 
southwest—one that will shed enough 
leaves so that harvesting can be done 
before frost. I feel that chemists can 
find this much easier than the plant 
breeders or the machinery manufactur- 
ers can perfect their products. 

Develop a machine that can be used 
over a wider variety of conditions. Most 
of the machinery has been developed to 
date to use after frost. A part of de- 
velopment should be directed to pre-frost 
harvesting and to machines that do not 
leave cotton in the fields. 

The task requires the cooperation of 
all concerned. The National Cotton Coun- 
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cil has taken the lead in bringing all 
ideas together. If complete mechaniza- 
tion comes it will come in the next few 
years. The rate depends on all of us. The 
county agent needs to see that the farm- 
ers are informed on all new develop- 
ments. Experiment Stations need to de- 
velop and test better stripper cotton in 
cooperation with the plant breeders. Ma- 
chinery manufacturers need to step up 
their stripper improvements so as to de- 
velop a machine that leaves less cotton 
and more trash in the fields. Ginners are 
installing new machinery all the time to 
do a better job. They should continue to 
do this and look for new ways to im- 
prove ginning of stripper cotton, The job 
is a big one but we can do it. 


Second Quality Report: 


Grade Same as 1950 
But Staple Shorter 


Continuing the trend shown in ginning 
reports up to Oct. 18, USDA has an- 
nounced that the average grade of up- 
land cotton ginned in the U.S. prior to 
Nov. 1 this year was the same as that 
ginned to the same date last year but 
the staple length averaged somewhat 
shorter. 

Cotton ginned prior to Nov. 1 this 
season averaged 32.7 thirty-seconds 
inches in staple length compared with 
33.1 a year ago. Weather conditions dur- 
ing the last half of October were gen- 
erally favorable for the maturity and 
harvesting of cotton over most of the 
Belt. 

The 10,021,664 bales of cotton ginned 
prior to Nov. 1 were about 55 percent 
larger than a year earlier and were 
equivalent to 64 percent of the indicated 
1951 crop of 15,681,000 running bales. 
The supply of upland cotton (carry-over 
Aug. 1, 1951 plus ginnings prior to Nov. 
1) totaled 12,052,700 bales compared 
with 13,194,200 a year ago. 

e Grade Index the Same — The 





grade 
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index of upland cotton ginned prior to 
Nov. 1 was 97.1 (Middling White equals 
100), or exactly the same as for a year 
earlier. The five-year average grade in- 
dex for ginnings prior to Nov. 1 is 
97.7. Grade index of cotton ginned dur- 
ing the last half of October is 95.8, which 
is considerably below the 96.7 for the 
same period a year ago and slightly 
below the 96.1 for the first half of Octo- 
ber this year. The relatively high grade 
of cotton ginned prior to Nov. 1 from 
this year’s large crop as compared with 
the small crop of a year ago is prob- 
ably accounted for by the favorable 
weather for harvesting which prevailed 
over most of the Belt during that period. 
e Spotted and Other Colored Cotton— 
Spotted and other colored cotton com- 
prised 10 percent of ginnings prior to 
Nov. 1 this year, or about the same as 
a year ago. During the last half of 
October this year ginnings of these 
colored cottons comprised 15.4 percent of 
ginnings during this period, or consider- 
ably less than 21 percent during the 
same period last year. 

e Rough Preparation4+—-Only 1.2 percent 
of the cotton ginned prior to Nov. 1 was 
reduced in grade because of rough prep- 
aration as compared with 4.9 percent 
to the same date a year ago. During the 
last half of October only 0.7 of one per- 
cent of the cotton ginned was reduced in 
grade because of rough preparation. The 
extremely small percentage of rough 
preparation this vear is probably ac- 
counted for by the dry hot weather 
which has prevailed throughout most of 
the Belt during the current harvesting 
season. 

e Average Staple Length Shorter—Av- 
erage staple length of upland cotton 
ginned prior to Nov. 1 was 32.7 thirty- 
seconds inches. This compares with the 
record length of 33.1 for cotton ginned 
prior to Nov. 1 last year. The shorter 
staple this year is probably accounted 
for by the extremely hot dry weather 
during July and August over much of 
the central and southern sections of the 
Belt. The average staple length of cot- 
ton ginned during the last half of Octo- 
ber was 32.9 thirty-seconds. This was 
longer than the average of 32.8 thirty- 
seconds for the last half of October last 
year. The average staple length of the 
supply (carry-over plus ginnings through 
Oct. 31) was 32.9 thirty-seconds this 
year as compared with 33.0 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

e Terderable Cotton—Cotton tenderable 
on futures comprised almost 90 percent 
of ginnings to Nov. 1, 1951 as compared 
with 88.6 percent a year earlier. 

e Total Ginnings—Cotton vinned prior 
to Nov. 1, 1951 totaled 10,021,664 bales. 
This compares with ginnings to the 
same date last year of 6,465,490 bales. 
American-Egyptian ginned prior to 
Nov. 1 this year totaled 10,970 bales 
as compared with ginnings of 16,539 
bales to this same date last year. 


USDA Will Make Service 


Tests of Foreian Seeds 


USDA has announced that the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
is now prepared to make service tests 
of samples of seed received from a 
foreign country or of seed to be shipped 
to a foreign country. Fees will be 
charged to cover the cost. 

The new service will include making 
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available complete results of tests of 
samples of seed for any combination of 
the factors of germination, purity and 
noxious weed seed content. It is being 
inaugurated as a result of requests over 
a period of years by seedmen whe en- 
gage in foreign commerce. 


e Exhaustive fiber and spin- 
ning tests completed by USDA for the 
Delta Council show that the 1951 Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta cotton crop has proven 
to be of the highest tensile strength 
and quality on record. 


WATSON 
FINEST 


COTTON 


MONEY CAN BUY 


The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 
make it a point to get your order in 
early for next season because it is the 
most profitable 

cotton you 

can plant. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e November 29-30—Eighth Annual Spin- 
ner-Breeder Conference, Clemson, S. C. 
Sponsored by Delta Council, Stoneville, 
Miss. 


e December 4-5 — Fifth Annual Insect 
Control Conference. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
“ Tenn. For information, write Claude 

Welch, National Cotton Council, FP. aD. 
Bor 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


e Dec. 6-7—Conference on chemical weed 
control. King Cotton Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council of America, P. O. Box 18, Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. 


1952 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Roosevelt 


Hotel, New Orleans, La. Wm. Rhea Blake, , 


P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., 
tive vice-president-secretary. 


e Feb. 11-12 — Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. E. M. Cooke, 
Georgetown, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


execu- 


| 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Blidg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e March 10-11-12 — Annual conventions 
of Arkansas - Missouri Ginners Associa- 
tion and Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, to be held in connection with 
Midsouth Gin Exhibit, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president, Arkansas-Mis- 
souri association; W. T. Pigott, Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary - treasurer, Ten- 
nessee association. 


e@ March 24-25—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e March 30—-National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Williams, P. O. 
Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e March 31, April 1-2 — Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, Texas, 
executive vice-president. For exhibit 
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space, write R. Haughton, president, Gin 
Machinery & Supply Association, P. O. 
Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


e May 12-13 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. S. M 
Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary -treasurer. 


e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual 
convention, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 2-3—Sixth joint annual conven- 
tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association. The General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., secretary of 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery 4, 
Ala., secretary of Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, Memphis 5, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 8-9-10-11—North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association-South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treasurer, South 
Carolina association. 


Bleckley County Farmers 
Win 5-Acre Prizes 


Producing 14,747 pounds of seed cot- 
ton on five acres, L. L. Phillips and 
E. H. Wemberly, Bleckley County farm- 
ers, are winners of the south central 
Georgia district Five-Acre Cotton Con- 
test for 1951. 

Another Bleckley countian, J. W. 
Trunnell, is winner of second prize in 
the district, and third prize goes to 
M. S. Kirkland, Cook County. 

Mr. Phillips and Mr. Wemberly re- 
ceive $250, Mr. Trunnell $150 and Mr. 
Kirkland $100 as prizes. The state win- 
ner in the contest, who receives a $500 
award, is to be named at ceremonies in 
Atlanta Dec. 13. Prizes are given by 
the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation, sponsor of the contest on a 
state-wide basis. 

Mr. Trunnell, a former state champion 
in the cotton contest, grew 14,568 pounds 
of seed cotton on five acres. With a 125- 
acre cotton crop this year, he produced 
135 bales. 

Third prize winner 
M. S. Kirkland, grew 12,357 pounds of 
seed cotton on the five-acre tract. He 
planted 30 acres of cotton this year, 
but he usually produces around five acres 
yearly. His yields average around a 
bale per acre. 


in the district, 
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A large percentage of today’s cotton crop 


is handled from the plant to the cotton gin and 
thence to the finished bale without ever having been 


touched by human hands. 


This requires the present-day cotton ginner to 
stay abreast of the times with new gin machinery, 
cleaning and drying equipment, more power, and 
all the other necessary auxiliary equipment. 

The cotton ginning and oil milling industries 


represent an invested capital of $750,000,000... 
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approximately ten percent of which is spent each 


year for new equipment, replacements, and repairs. 


Here is a field that offers you a wonderful mar- 
ket for industrial machinery, power units, processing 
equipment, transmission machinery, insecticides, 
bags and bagging, and countless other products 


and services. 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press serves this 
market from California to the Carolinas, and is the 
official publication for the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association (oil mills), the National Cotton Gin- 


ners Association, and every state ginners association. 


THIS 1S OUR S2ND YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


- 





Spinner-Breeder Program 
Plans Are Announced 
WHY SKF Announcing additional program plans 
1S PREFERRED for the Eighth Spinner-Breeder Con- 
BY ALL INDUSTRY ference, scheduled for Clemson, S. C., 
: EASY! Nov. 29 and 30, Delta Council Advisory 
¥ ad Research Committee Chairman George 
I] B. Walker said that topics for discus- 
ACCURATE! sion at the meeting would be of par- 
ticular importance to cotton producers, 
textile manufacturers and members of 
ad TIME & TROUBLE the cotton trade. 

‘ The subject of “Neps,” which has been 
with the New. of great concern to mill men during re- 
SCS INDUSTRIES. INC. cent years, will be covered at the con- 
PHILA. 32, PA. D E L B R I tb ( E ference by Elliot B. Grover, head, De- 
7 seis \, partment of Manufacturing, North Caro- 
a7 SotnTt lina State College School of Textiles, 
COTTON CALCULATOR Raleigh. “Textiles Magnified—Their 


se a Signiticance in Producing and Supply- 
i SURFACE 30¢ to 49.97 '4¢. ing Mill Needs” will be presented by 

| fr FINISH Weights 301 to 700 Ibs. T. L. W. Bailey, assistant to the director 

A $7500 of research, Institute of Textile Technol- 

a FIC SAatoam ogy, Charlottesville, Va. In addition 
UNIFORMITY SERVICE two panel discussions will feature key 
at your office supply figures in the textile industry, along 


dealer or write direct with cotton breeders, producers and 


FIELD | schnicians 
7 sence DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS — ; :, aie si 
2510 SUTTON AVE. . ST. LOUIS 17, MO. Graves Jones of the New England 
cotton firm of Jones, Gardner & Beal, 





Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest : * 
tables, mark-up and other business calculators. Providence, R. I., will act as moderator 


for a panel discussion on “Fiber and 
Spinning Quality in 1951.” Harry B. 
Caldwell, master, North Carolina State 

HOT AIR CHAMBERS Grange, will be moderator for a panel 
HOT AIR : discussion of “Cotton Consumption Pros- 


inet __— pects, Needs and Influencing Factors.” 
’ \ ‘ Clemson College and the South Caro- 
1. : Ss, lina Textile Manufacturers Association 

: y &. 4 4 will act as hosts for the two-day meeting, 


: dts . which is expected to attract delegates 
Gin eo = Commerce : at ; U from throughout the cotton producing 
allas 1, Texas h JAN <> i and manufacturing areas of the nation. 














REPEAT ORDERS form a large percent of a I ; 
our business. Users KNOW what a won- . RA AL VL Cc lif ia Takes by cond 


derful machine the Hinckley Fan Drum 


Drier-Cleaner is. 72-C Hinckley 7 CONNECTS 
Drier-Cleaner Sco okt 1 | Place as Cotton State 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY With publication of the Nov. 1 cotton 

production estimate of the U.S. Crop 

4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas Reporting Board, it appears that Cal- 

ifornia has moved into second place as 
a cotton producing state. 

The Nov. 1 forecast held to the 

Oct. 1 estimate of 1,800,000 bales for Cal- 

ifornia, one of four states in which 

T D A G a J by expected production did not drop from 

o fe) oo o the previous estimate, while the latest 

forecast for Mississippi, previously tied 


& i N N IN ies & MILLIN G with California, was reduced to 1,650,- 


000 bales. California is thus second only 


T h e Cc Oo T T Oo fe C ro p Papen estimated cotton production 


As of Nov. 1, 658,090 running bales 
had been ginned in California, about 


You Need the Proper Tools eee 45 percent of it during the last 14 days 
of October. 











We've spent 35 years studying your needs and 
will be happy to give you the benefit of our 


’ ience. 
Pa ; Castor Bean Harvestor 
Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic Sixty castor bean harvesters based on 
Cotton Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and a design developed at the Oklahoma 
Fittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- Agricultural Experiment Station, Still- 
tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V-Belts. water, are being used in Okishoma and 


Texas this fall. The prototype machine 

upon which those in use are based is 
HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS described in a new bulletin, No. B-376, 
issued by the station. 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. Si Rueremecramacnca 


percent more than in 1935-1939. About 
1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH 85 percent of the food produced in the 
U.S. in 1950 was consumed in this 
country. 
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Why have this trouble spot in your plant again this season 


Now 3 years of field proven operation over pressure drying 
systems and on all kinds of cotton. Owners report increased suc- 
tion and perfect operating performance. 


Made 50” and 72” wide. Can easily be installed in any gin 
plant. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 
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DOUBLE TYPE I 


CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 








Proven by successful users for over 25 years 
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IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate this new 
addition to the Ginning System as applied to 
YOUR Plant. 


This Lint Cleaner uses LINE FLOW AIR 
WASH cleaning process, in addition to oscillat- 
ing Saws and smooth rigid Grids. This combi- 
nation effectively removes motes, shale and 
leaf trash, smooths lint, improves color, and 
greatly improves the sample. Better grades 
will secure you 


MORE GINNING AND MORE PROFITS 


These machines can be supplied with or with- 
out By-Pass Valves, and used with either our 
Up or Down Draft Gins. 


White for Bulletin 


THE MURRAY company of TEXAS inc. 
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